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ABSTRACT 

This curriculum guide discusses an English language 
arts and basic skills program for the junior high school level. The 
program is designed to reflect the learner's point of view. The 
authors argue that edueation is not so much a matter of objectives or 
subject content as it is a matter of what happens to the student. 
Accordingly^ this guide discusses teaching methods and activities 
that reflect what happens to students when they use language* The 
guide begins by discussing assumptions and expectations of the 
program. It then describes activities that reflect stages of a 
language cycle beginning when we become aware that a speaker or 
writar has said something to us. These stages^ the major divisions of 
the guide^ are identified as (1) "the way others say things are," (2) 
"the way I say things are," (3) "the way I say things might be," («) 
"the way I say thi gs should be," and (5) "the way I s^y I am*" The 
guide also includ^js a discussion of basic skills for the writing 
program and supplementary material (list of response techniques, 
communication skills for career education, teacher reference guide, 
John Hersey's "Hiroshima," creative writing- -newspaper, notes on 
Improvisation), ^hat may be used with the guide* [See CS 200 357 and 
CB 2 00 359 for related documents,] (Author/DI) 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 



Draft Two of the Bellevue Engllth Language Arts and Skills Program is a 
remarkable document* Draft One was a eonildarable achievamant In that 
di stri ct^wi de committees of teachers and parents could agree, even in a 
tentative ways upon a single set of Expectations for all students in the 
Bellevue schools. Having arrived at a first draft of these experiences 
in English^ the amount of work that followed In writing sample activities^ 
producing EEE kitSp and correlating pages of New Directions in English , 
was truly prodigious » 

In the light of this great amount of work, I find it remarkable that the 
Cyrriculum Department and contributing teachers would, at the end of the 
first year* take the troubls to Interview every teacher of English Language 
Arts in every building of tha district, invite criticism, then go back to 
the drawing board to produce the kind of program that even more nearly 
represents the wishes of the majority* 

This is a responsive and responsible process. In a democracy there can 
ba no other way* and I consider it a tribute to Bellevue teachers that 
they should embrace such a process In searching for better ways to teach 
ch 1 1 d ran . 

Clearly, each of us has an obligation to help carry out this program. 
Taachars will need to work with It and contribute to it^ department leaders 
and principals will need to help introduce and implement it^ curriculum 
representatives will need to provide In-service training for it. And none 
of us should be surprised if it is necessary to revise the program agaln^ 
and yet again, until we are satisfied that it represents the finest educa^ 
tlonal experience possible for the students entrusted to our care. 




Wl 1 1 lam H. Morton 
Superintendent of Schools 



THINGS V^E HOPE YOU WILL LIKE ABOUT DRAFT TWO 



Last ymmr we gave i t £ try and iaid tel I us what you thi nk i 

Same teachers said that the Expectations are not clear enough, so we 
triad to rewrite them in the clearest possible language. 

Other teachers said, that they s^und too much like objectives, so we 
tried to rewrite them to be experiences as clearly as possible. 

New teachers and practice teachers said thanks for giving us at least 
something to go on. 

Parents said thank you for telling us what our children are supposed 
to learn. We hope we've done that again. 

The board of education said show us the basic skills, so we put all the 
basic skills in one handy section behind its own divider tab. 

Principals said more in-service Is needed, so we have created a format 
that lends itself more readily to swapping ideas* 

People who care about people said that the program uses '*his*' and *»he" 
when people of both sexes are meant. So the Expectations have been 
purged of chauvinist eKpressions, but not all of the activities have 
yet been edited. 

Everybody said you have too many activities for the first sections but 
not enough in later sections. So we tried to get more activities 
in all sections. 

Most people said It's an entertaining If not proven idea that there can 
be Just a single set of expectations K'12p so we kept Just one list 
hoping that English really Is the same subject K-12, 

Nearly everybody said it's a good Idea to have published a program based 
on the exchange of, Ideas around common Expectations and not try to 
tell us how to teach » so we kept that feature. 

Smm thingm wm atiZZ hmen't solved: 

a til J dpn^t knm thm bmst ordmT for the Bs^ea-batiaTiQ so you 'II 
f^VB to mofce your oim &m0ienemm 

fife atiii nemd mmy moTe aativitimaj so wm BnamAragm yofu to aon^ 

Vm Btitt vmiy fm* bmhind on ti%m produation of tm^plm E kits* 
AftsT pvbUaation of '^is notebook^ in^amwiam md kit pToduation 
are ma* nmst priorities. 
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Space does not afford mention by name of all the individual 
parents p consultants, teachers, and students who have con- 
tributed their thinking to this program through coffee hours, 
faculty meetings, department meetings, and committee meettngs. 
The district's debt, however, v^ould be Incompletely recorded 
without grateful acknowledgement to the following groups^ 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THOSE RED INDEX TABS 



The organization of thii year's edition of the program is an 
attempt to reflect the learner's point of view. For the 
learner, school Is not so much a matter of objectives or 
subject content p as it is a matter of what happens to us, 
"Today, the teacher read to us.'' "Yesterday, she took us 
for a walk*" "Tomorrow, she's going to put us Into groups*" 

The index tabs represent what happens to us when we use 
language. In a common instance, a language cycle begins 
when we become aware that a speaker or a writer has said 
something to us* We respond^-'in the most generalized terms--- 
by saying (1) ITzat's thm way he aays things are. Then we are 
inclined to add (2) Thi& is haw I say thingB arm* In doing 
sOi we are Ilkaly to continue with a speculation (3) Thia is 
the Way things might bmj or an affirmation (k) Thia is thm 
way things ought to i#. Having said sc- much, we are led 
naturally to wonder (5) Wiat mn I like^ mysmtf? 

As much for a kindergartner marching to the rhythm of a 
story, as for a twelfth grader struggling with patterns of 
light and dark Imagery in Macbeth , the statements above 
describe an important way we use language to bring order to 
our experience. We have chosen It for this program because 
we think it is one way of making sense not only to kids but 
to everyone who wonders about the organization of English as 
a school subject. 



Due to non-raproduc±blllty, the Inforaiatlon on the tabs has 
bean transferred to the first page of each section. 
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ASSiMPTIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 



THE DEVELOPMENTAL EXPECTATIONS 
Of The English Language Arts Program Of The Bellevue Public Schools 



Second Working Draft 



THE WAY OTHERS SAY THINGS ARE 

Language involves our understanding of what someone else has written or said; 

thiB ia the way he says things ope, . , 

Each Stu de nt In The B ell evue S choo l s Will H ave The Qpportun i ty ^ 
One Or More Times* ^ 



1, To read the literature of our own culture and to respond to what has 
been suggested about what it means to be human 

2, To read at least some llteratura from other culturas and to respond to 
what has been suggested about what it means to be human 

3* To feel another person's feelings^ to perform another person*s actions, to 
be transported to other places and times through literature 

4, To experience the impact of conflict and mood in literature; to explore 

the connection between these and plot^ setting, theme, and characterization 

5* To explore the ideas of an author^ composer, film maker, or artist: what 
does this person speak dbout (the topic)? What does this person say It's 
like (the comment^? 

6* To experience the wr i ter-as»art i st ' s means of plcture-makingi images^ 
metaphors , symbols 

7. To experience the expression of an idea in a variety of ways: from writing 
and from speaking, from different cultures, from different times, from 
different points of view, from different formsj from different levels of 
concreteness . 

8. To interpret a person's statement or act as a dramatic thing:, the person 
as actor, the person's statement as action, the person's listeners as 
audience, the person's location as scene, the person's reasons as purpose, 
the person's manner as method 

9. To consider the impact of timep place^ and context upon another person's 
idea 



10, To consider the statement of another person as a value judgmeiU ; to assesb 
the validity of the suggestion that all value Judgments are autobiographical 

11. To evaluate what other people say using such standards as reliabiliLyj 
accuracy, and others ttiat are self made; to support the standards chosen 
and the fairness of their application 

12* To probe for understanding of an intended meaning whicfi has been delibarataly 
masked through Irony, fable, exaggerat Ion , understatenient , allegory 

13* To explore the marvelous variety of ways human beings have Invented for 
associating ideas* agreement and disagreement, cause and effectj 
similarities and differences, classifications and categories, time and 
space ^ to mention a few 

14. To investigate the many ways in which peopled perceptions and attitudes 
are formed and changed 

15* To hear the English language In many of its varieties: dialects, styles, 
vocational terminologies, forms, levels of usage 

16. To eKperience non-verbal communication and the silent spots In languagai 
gestures, facial express Ion j pauses , quiet spaces 

I7» To be the audience for writing or speaking which vigorously attempts to 
convince; to identify the methods of the writer or speaker 

18, To explore the ways In which language changes 



THE WAY I SAY THINGS ARE 

Language involves our response to v^hat someone else has written or said; 
this ia the way I say things are, . • 

Each Student In The Believue Schools Wil l Hav^Jhe Opportun i ty , 
One Or More Times- 



19, To apply drafting skills in written composition: expressing great quantities 
of ideas without conscious consideration for editing or preserving 

20* To try out and apply means of generating ideas, such as: asking many 
questions, seeing new combinations and connections, finding analogies 

21, To translate into language information that comes from the senses 

22. To deal with an Idea on various levels of concreteness from specific to 
universal 



23. To cast ideas into the subject-predicate form common to most languages: 
what am I talking about (my topic or subject), and what am I saying 
about it (my comment or predicate)? 

24. To assume various roles in order to test the Impact of tliose roles upon 
an idea 

25. To stay with an Idea long enough to see It develop or change 

26. To express In a verbal way in idea from a non-verbal medium; to assess 
what is losts what Is gained In the process 

27. To express an Idea in a non-^verbal medium 

28. To work with the constructions of words for a larger vocabulary 

29. To apply edi ting ski 1 Is In written composition: malting appropriate 
selections and arrangements of draft for vartous audiences, for various 
purposes, In various forms, with Increasing attention to the authenticity 
and clarity of one's own -'voice** 

30. To cKpress an idea with one's own consideration for form: a poem, a 
story, a written iketch, or whatever choice one might make of his own 
accord 

31. To revise Ideas reflecting the reactions of a live audience 

32. To apply preservihg skills In written composition: spell ing* punctuation, 
capitalization^ usage, appearance 

33. To present an Idea through speaking, both formally and informally, in 
diSGusiions, ikits, panels, oral presentations 



34, To have a piece of one's work published 
35 



To be Involved in a dialogue about one's own writing and the writing of 
other students 



36. To work together on a common project 



Ml. THE WAY I SAY THINGS MIGHT BE 

Language Involves our statement of what we have imagined, dreamed of, 
speculated upon; thia is the way I Bay thii^a might be. . . 

Each Student In The Bel levue Sc_hoojj^JjjJJJjav^^ 
One Or More Times: 



37* To respond to a situation in which no obviously correct answer can be 
determined; to deal with possibinties rather than certainties 

38, To confront a situation that will itimulate a variety of alternative 
responses or questions; to share the responses and questions with other 
students 

39. To speculate on how something came to be the way it is or to be said the 
way i t was said 

^0. To confront events that require predict ing possible effects 
^I, To speculate about what people might become 
42, To invent, expand, and transform sentences 

43* To experiment with word invent ioni to speculate about outeonies of our 
changing language 

44, To investigate the difference, if a statement had been made by a 
different person or in a different time 



THE WAY I SAY THINGS SHOULD BE 

Language involves our response to what we have Inquired of, investigated, 
researched; this is the way I my ihings should , , 



Each Student In The B^l l^v^e ScjiQjjjJ^j H^^ The Oppo rtunity ^ 
One Or More Times: ^ 



45. To encounter a situation in which judgment must be reserved until all 
of the evidence Is In 

46* To make and iupport a value Judgment 

47. To generate alternatives for specific action; to pursue to a conclusion 
a single course of action; to assume responsibility for the results 

48, To be involved in establishing criteria for selecting the best way of 
doing something 

49* To seek out criteria for the best way of communicating In a specific 
situation 



50, 



To attempt to persuade another to one's own belief 



V. THE WAY I SAY I AM 



Language Involvei a private statement to ourselves; 

thi& is the way I . . 

Each Student In The Be l levue Schools W| 11 Have Th e Opport unr ty , 
One Or More Times i 

51* To state to one's self a view of the relationship between the self and 
other people, other places, other times 

52* To weigh the personal consequences on oneself and on others of the various 
identities one might try out or encourage In oneself 



ALL NUMBERS ARE FOR EASE OF REFERENCE- THEY 00 NOT IMPLY A SEQUENCE 



1 



To read the literature of our own culturg and tq respond to 
what has been syggested about what It means to bt human 



) 
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ERIC 
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Tm WAY OTIffiRS SAY THINGS ARE 



Elemeiitary ^ Junior High ^ Senior High 



Rtid stor is with themts that touch on the ^ff%tt% of labeling pgople, for in- 
stance To^KIJJ^^A^MockJjg^^ by Harptr Lee; The Strangers Who Came to Town by 
Flack and After You, Hy Dear Alphonse by Jaekson, 



A * * 



Have the clats begin ^nd keep a running definition of ^'rnani'* Come back to this 
definition from time to time as new storieSi new dlseusslOiis add dimansion to 
the dsflnltloni 



^ ii is 



1-1 



-) 



To read at least somm llteraturs frem ether eultures and 
to respond to what has basn iuggasted about what it means 
to be human 



EKLC 



_ Elementary 

y Junior Hfgh ^ ^ . 

Senior High 

Sc»e Appropriate R«ding= tor This Expectation: 

°ver-pop.„Uo„, oi. age/and e„c^l^f°; i :d:s:??:7?L"°""°"= ' 

3ent,„enta„v. A do, is Jo^^.a^^d'f.VhZtVpf.^'^.'J^^-''-^ 

Press. These include. Hafku HapvJf rh ^'^f P"^' ' ' shed by Peter Pauper 

The Outsider. S E H' ' 
wuc smPM, 3.E. Hinton. Dell 67fiq tl , 

of disadvantaged taenagers „ an Lf° '"""^ '^e life of a group 

tween thase youths and'the r eh "Ss'' Jh'^* " conflict'b"' 

or the community. 

That Was Thwn TNij^ Is Now % p u- 

~l?te^a-j^^^ nr;ro\t^-s--t:: ^dTr^t^r. 

success. Nature but e'gr^sing/^' °' "'"3° Har iem to meeUng 

Los Angeles. ^ -"^^V aoout blacks and gangs in 



^ 1^ 
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To fatl another person's fee1jngs» to perform anQther 
parson's actioniy to be trinsported to other places and 
timts through literature 



) 



ERIC 



Elementary v/ Junior High 



Some Appropriate Readings For This Expectation: 



Senior High 



Death Be Not Proud, John Cunther. Perennial Library PHI. fiOc. John Gunther's 
requiem for his teenaged son who died of a brain tumor is totally Involving 
It can lead to some excellent discussions about death and life. 

Hi roshima. John Hersey. Bantam Press, 75<. John Hersey's documentary of the 

dropping of an atomic bomb on Hiroshima chronicles the lives of six differ- 
ent people Involved. Many experiences can be shared vicariously by the 
. readers. i i-ne 

LoLlMj^eJUes, William Golding. G.P. Putnam. $1.25. The story of the 

return-to-the-wild by a group of Enilish schoolboys marooned on a desert 
island. It is an attempt to trace the defects of society back to human 



' U di^turb^d ' -^P"'"' '-'^'"^'■y' A quiet southern town 

.s disturbed by a young gtrl's accusation of criminal assault and stirred 
by the courage of the white lawyer who defends the accused black. Excellent 
story of a young girl's growing awarentss. txcellent 

Ordea l by Fire Anne Wahle as told to Roul Tun ley. De 1 1 6699 , 50^ . The story 
of -"tf:;'""/«'"''y'= terror-filled escape from the worst ingle disasLr 
of World War II — the Dresden firestorm. 

Nectar in aJUve. Kamala Markandaya. Signet T3566, 75^. This story of family 
fl.lJh so many details of everyday living that the reader 

countrj^ ^ complete picture of life among the poor of the 
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To experfenee the impact of eonflfct and rood in literature: 
to explore the eonneet Ion between these and plot, setting, 
theme» and chanctar tzat Ion 



ERIC 



Elementary ' \J Junior High 



Senior High 



Some Appropriate Read ings,. For This Expectation • 

Introduction to Literature (available from the district warehouse) deals with 
the concepts of mood and conflict as well as plot, setting, characteriza- 
tion and theme. Each idea is clearly explained and the selections lllus= 
trate the points* 



) 



I To explore the ideaj of an author^ composer, film makers 

or artlst> what dm% this person sptak about (the topic)? 
What does this person gay It's like (the comment)? 



) 



ERIC 



Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



ERLC 



No activities for this expectation have been CQntrlbuted 



I 



6 

To experience the wrlter^as-artist's means of picture^ 
mak I ng * Images i_mgtaphofi » symbo 1 s 



o 

ERIC 



Elemsntary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Uss tha Internat lonil read signs for beginning discussion of symbols. 



^ * * 



Graphic symbols can help introduce work sytnbols. Santa Claus, Uncle Sam, black 
cats, signal i fghts* emblemi^ seals, food product labels, and gas station emblems 
are examples of graphic symbols. 



^ ^ * 



Barber shops have long been symbolized by the barber pole swirling In front of 
the building. Students might Invent appropriate symbols for^ 

a bakery a hardware stora 

an ice cream store a drugstore 

a meat market a Jewelry store 

a shoe store a toy store 

a liquor store a laundry 



A ^ ^ 



Explore eKamples of people manipulating symbols rather than things. Start with 
the fol lowing: 

i. borrowing money to buy a ear 

b, erasing low grades on a report card 

Ci calling a Janitor a ''sanitary engineer'' 

d, wearing a itolen Boy Scout pin 



it ^ 



Changing from Standard Time to Daylight Saving Time Is an example of manipulating 
symbols but not things. Clocks may be changed, but has daylight been affected In 
any way? 



tfe * * 



6-1 



Try this passige from Tom Sawyer for ''hearing" Imagis In writfng, 



They sprang away, stumbling over roots and among vinss In the dark, no two 
plunging In the same direction. A furious blast roared through the trees 
making everything sing as It went. One blinding flash after another camei 
and psal on peal of deafening thunder. And now a drenching rain poured 
down and the rising hurricane drove It In sheets along the ground, 



* * * 



As an introduction or reminder to metaphor, itudents may complete phrases or 
begin phrases to complete similes like: 

scarce as ,ika a dinosaur 

^^rd Bs B as a shingle 

^e'lshke^^ like a platypus 
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To experienee the expresiion of an idea in i vari ety of ways; 

frow writing and from speaking, from different cult ures, from 

different times, from different points of view, fro m different 

forms, from different levels of eoncreteness 



Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Some Appropriate Readings For This Expectation: 

The single idea of death has been expreised in a varisty of v^ays in these 
different styles of llteraturei 

Poetry "Little Boy Blue'* by lugene Field in Introduction to Literature 
(available from the dlitrict warehouseT! ^ ' 

"Song" by Christina Rossetti in Introduction to Literature 
(available from the district warehouse) . ^ ~ 

Short Story "Goodbye Grandma" by Ray Bradbury in Introduction to 
Li terature (available from the diitrict warehouse) / 

Novel Death Be Nqt_ Proud , John Gunther* Perennial Library Pill, 60$. 



^ iz 



The following model may serve as an introduction to point of view. What differ- 
ences In point of view are implied between the writer and his subject? 

In the world of little people^ there is a great variety of ways to 
eat a chocolate bunny. The little miser will Just lick the bunny occa- 
sionally during a day, slowly eroding away its features. The more 
greedy and less d i scr imf nat i ng human ''disposal'- type v/ill simply stuff 
the whole creature into hli mouth, giving it a few impatient chews be-^ 
fore letting it Join the animal crackers and other goodies already in 
hii stomach. A few* the unaware nibblers, seem to have so much else 
to look at as they eat that the chocolate lands anywhere but in their 
mouths. Of course there are the softhearted who just can't bear to eat 
a bunny and so set it aside until someone else eats it or Mother throws 
it away. 

From a sketch wrttten by a high 
school student 
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8 



To interpret a person's statement or act as a dramatic 
thingi the person as actor, the psrson's stat^ent as 
action, the person's listeners as audience^ the person-i 
location as scene, the person's reasons ai purposet the 
person's manner as method 

) 




ERIC 



Elementary \/ Junior Hioh Senior High 



No activities for this expectation have been contributed, 



o 
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9 



To consider the impact of tirne^ placa, and eontext upon 
another perion-s Idea 



f 



' o ■ ■ 

ERIC 



E lementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Soma Appropriate Readings For This Expectations 

Hi roihinia ^ John Hersey* Dantam Press, 75^* Provides an opportuhity to discuss 
historical background. The reactions of the Japanese people also allow 
reference to context as a basis for action, 

'-Dunkirk" by Robert Nathan in Introduction to Literature (avai labia from the 
district warehousa) gives you an opportunity to discuss historical back- 
ground^ both for the actual setting and situation of the poem and also for 
the historical allusions made throughout* 



Once a poem contafned a line that said something to the ^^ffact that "blind 
people hate to eat Jello*" What other conditions can affect our notions of 
commonly held ideas we have always taken for granted? 
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10 

To coniider the statement of another person as a value 
Judgment; to assess the validity of the suggestion that 
all value Judgments are autobiographical 



ERIC 



1 



Elemantary y/ Junior High Sanior High 



Write a description or role play the personality that Is llkaly to have uttered 
a partleular value Judgment* 

^ ^ ^ 



Ask students to Identify an idea they once held that changed as they grew older* 
Then, entering this Idea on the last line of a sheet of paper, students may fill 
the preceding lines with events that account for the change, A foreshortened 
example: 

1, Began my life not thinking about guitars at all, 

2, At age three, was frightened by my uncle's big guitar in our dark 
hal 1 closet * 

3, Grew up disllkinn guitars. 

Met a boy who plays a neat-looking guitar and sings to me, 
5. Not my favorite instrument, but I now think guitars are pretty nice. 
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"Perception is not a photographic but a highly individual process and the 
response of individuals may reflect personal interests, characteristics, and 
past experienceJ' 

J,W, Creber, Sense and Sensitivity 

Discuss the word *'table." If we were all to show a photograph of what each of 
us means by '*tablej'* would the photographs be identical? What in our experience 
accounts for our differing perceptions of even so common an object as a table? 
In a senior high text by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, words for which we all see 
the same thing are recorded in our brains' ''D'* circuits (danotat i on) * Words that 
each of us thinks of uniquely because of past experiences are recorded in our 
brain as "C' circuits (connotation)* 

Kids can understand better how value Judgments are autobiographical if they 
first understand how our private understandings of words are autob i ograph i caK 

Kids can draw "C" and *'D** circuit cartoons for various vvords such as the 
fo! low! ng. 




"h ft it 
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Tq evaluate what othsr people say using luch standards 
as reliabMity, accuracy , and others that are self made; 
to support the standards chosen and the fairness of 
^h e i r a^p ] i ga 1 1 o n 



1 



ERIC 



Elementary ^ Junior Hfoh 



No activities for this eKpectatlon have been contributed 



0 
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12 



To probe for underit and ing of an intended meaning which 
has bean del iberately masked through irohy, fable, 
exaggarat ton p understatement ^ j_1jjS£ory 



ERIC 



1 



Elementary n/ Junior High 



Senior High 



Some Appropriate Readings For This Expectation: 



"The Gift of the Magi" by 0. Henry In Intr oduction to Literatu re (nvailable 
from the district warehouse) is one of the classic exDmpfe? of Irony 

The^Pusi^rtWar, Jean Merrill. Tempo, m. A perfect sample of exaggeration 
The satire portrays protestors and wars. -sgcration, 
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13 

To explore the rnarvelous varlaty of ways human beings have 
invented for asiociat jng Ideai: agreement and di iagreament , 
cauie and ef feet , s tmj 1 ar j t ies and differences, claisiffea- 
tions and categoriaSi time and spaee, to mention a few 



) 



■ ■ ■ - / n '-\ 

ERIC \ 



E lemen tary 



^ Junior H igh 



Senior HFg 



Students can experience class i ficat f on by grouping holidays on the basis of 
personal meaning. 

The longer the holiday, the better 1 like it! 

h Summer vacation thirteen weeks 

2, Christmas vacation two weeks 

3* Easter vacation one week 

4. Thanksgiving vacation --^ four days 

5* One day holidays better than nonei 
Other kids might classify by history, patriotfc significance or religion. 



In analogy, the speaker does not ilways state both ideas which he Is associatfn 
Students might be asked, what two things are associated in an analogy such as 

''The heart of the nation Is in Washington, its brains are in the 
• fifty states, and its conseience is in the Supreme Court," 
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To investigate the many ways tn which people's percaptioni 
and attitudes are formed and changed 



ERIC 



— — _ E'ementary j 

^^L^ Junior High 

— =~ Sen for High 

Some /Appropriate r^^h- 
"Charles" by ShlM ^"'"■""'xied nature 

!»"fHable from the d?J":'" '">■ '>"l''-ose Flack ,„ , 



To Kil! a M« I . feelings 
«n opportunf^Tr^ '■^e. Popular Lih 

"»acK s defense, 



Have 



students look^^ ^ 

E^«'"P'a. H:t'' from 



Hal 



a manicurist 



view. 



seei It. 




fme they 
thi 

wfth the 
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To hear the Engl ish 1 anguage !n many of its varfetiei: 
dtalects, styleSp vocitjonal tsrminologlei , forms, Jsvels 
of usage 



Eltmentiry 



y/ Junior High 



Senior High 



Soma Approprlata Readings For This Expectattoni 

Three eKcallent examples of dialect frOT Introduction to Li tarature (available 
from tht district warehouse) are "ThaCalebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County" by Mark Twain, "My Love Is Like a Red Red Rose*' by Robert Burns, 
and "Lord Randil," an Engnih ballad. 



* * ^ 



The following pasiage from Steinbeck's novelj The Grapei of Wrath j illustrates 
dialect In the United States, How would these same thoughts be SKpressed In our 
region? 

"1 knowed you wasn^t Oklahomy folks. You talk queer kinda That 
ain't no blame, you underitan'J' 

"Everybody says words differanti" said Ivy. "Arkansas folk says 'em 
different, an' Oklahomy folks says 'em different* And we seen a lady 
from Massachusetts, an' she said 'am differentest of all, Couldn' hardly 
make out what she was say in'," 



A * ^ 



Summarize the levels of usage by aKprassing a single idea In several lavals: 



a. 


formal • 


1 lack sufficient fundi » 


b. 


Informal \ 


1 *m short of cash. 


c. 


slang I 


1 'm broke. 


d. 


Jargon \ 


1 am facing an Immediate financial crisis. 


a. 


cl Iche^: 


1 am flat as a pancakel 1 am bustad! 



A A * 
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To aKperience non-verbal communlcatfon and the silent spots 

m languages gestures, Facial expression, pauses, gujet spaces 





EUmaRtary J_ ju„,or High * Senior High 



Some Appropriate Readings For This Expectation: 

Read the poetry of e e cummlngs. He uses spacing ind form In an interesting 

way. The students should be able to see a relationshtD between tha spacing 
and qylet spaces and the meaning that the poet is trying to convey! ^ 

Use pictures from magazines to "read" the stories in facfal features Life N ■ 
the one best source but any magazine will do. You can use an opaq~ ' 
projector so everyone can work with the same picture. 

Communicate for a period of time using only gestures and facial expression. Get 
students to- experiment with this thimstlves. 

Haiku poetry provides a good eKample of the use of quiet soaces in thought. The 
poems are^so sparse that the reader must fill In all of the ideas himself 

°M ff^f'^"'*? ^"'^^ 'P«"*' See Cherry Blossoms . Haiku 

Haj^^. MM by Peter Pauper Press and Silent Flo wers by Hallmark Pre^ 

Look at the double space breaks in stories like "The Springfield Fox" by E T 
Seton and "The Most Dangerous Game" by Richard Connel 1 and discuss their 
Sok'llW^^ ^" A world Of Events from the district 



In oral expression, definitions often depend upon tone of voice, gesture pauses 
an facial expression. Ask student, to express sentence. 1 Ike h^ ^o eommun" ' 
Cite more than ont meaning! ^wimiuni 

Ha*i a real pal 1 

Stay for a while longer. It's only two o'elogk 
You're real ly neat! 
Are you kidding? 



wh^.'Jh^®2^2f ^ converiatlon, blank out the talk, and concentrate upon 

what the bodies of the speakers are eammunfeating and doing. 



^ ^ ^ 



Tape an avtrhtard cenversatlon and a short scene from a piny. Have students 
listen to the two tapes, compare and contrast them. 



Show a scene from a film without actfvating the sound track. Have students write 
or diieuss their observations. Replay the scene with the sound track. 



Ask kfdi to write a dialogue of their own and then enact it without words, the 
rest of the clasi will try to determine the nature of the dialogue. At the end 
have the dialogue read aloud. •' 



Pass out pictures that have no dialogue or with the dialogue blocked out (Life 
magailne's "Parting Shots," "The Faml ly of Man". ) Ask kids to interpret these" 
pictures using the nonverbal clues. 



Divide class Into small groups to discuss the following questions; How do pauses 
n the conversation affect what Is being communicated? Do the pauses vary In time 
length and does this significantly affect communication? How are the relationships 
defined among the speakers? What diffirentlates styles of speech? How are the 
personalities contrasted? Does gesture serve mainly as an emphatic adjunct to the 
dialogue or does it communicate by Itself? 



Divide the class into two concentric circles. Provide the Inner circle with 
quastlons for discyssion about i film or taped conversation. While the Inner group 
Is discussing, the outer group Is responsible for noting the pauses, quiet spaces, 
gestures and facial expressions among members of the Inner group. After discussing 
the outer circle's observations, Invite them to btcome the Inner circle and repeat 
the process. 



* A A 
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To bm the audlenee for writing or speak fng which vlgorQUsly 
attempts to convince; to Identify the methods of ths writer 
or speaker 



ERIC 



1 



c 



Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Some Appropriate Readings For This Expectation 

The A.E,P 
lang 
kids 



series, Underst anding Language , has some beautiful examples of 
language manipulation and some actual samples of propaganda to spring on 



Tape the same piece of music twice or have duRllrAt^ ^^f-n^A^ t^m students 

ss iona 1 
and play 
lay not 
news later, 

Have students analyze ads In the newspaper and magazines for truth and content 
They should be able to identify a number of techniques and see how they 
are used on the public. 
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Tq explore the ways in which language changes 



r: n 

1 ... 



ElementiPy 



\/ Junior High 



Senior High 



lo? ir*yHosUy!'°'''" (etymology). They can be intsrasting In a class with 
Example: ASSASSIN 

A Drinker of Hashish 

In Persia, in the eleventh century, a secret order was 
founded among the Ismail lans, a Mohamfnedan sect, by Hasan 
ibn-al-Sabbah. Its members Indulged In the use of the 
Oriental drug hashish, and. when under Its influence, 
terrorized the Christian crusaders and other enemies by 
secret murder. This terrible organtzatlon spread terror 
over Persia. Syria, and Asia Minor for nearly two centuries 
These murderous drinkers of hashish were called. In their 
Arabic language, hashshashln . and front that origin comes 
our English word assass In , 

Joseph Bel laf lore. Words at Wo rk. 
Amsco, N.Y.. 1968. ~ 



Read the advertisements In the newspapers and on blllboirds for new words coined 

eLu?fhH"fi"K'° '"y*" '° their products. List the good ones and 

explain briefly how each one Is suitable. For ixample, here are some famlliir 



brands r 
1. 
2, 
3. 

5. 
6, 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 



Jel 1-0 dessert 
Serutan rOTSdy 
Optimo elgars 
Fr Igldaire 
refrigerator 
Pedlforme shoes 
PertUiiln cough 
syrup 

Sohto gasol Ine 
Nab I SCO wafers 
Kleenex tlsiua' 
SunkI it oranges 



The Initial sound af gelat In 
Naturals spel led backmrT 
Latin for best 
Combines frigid and air 

Latin for foot-shaped 
Latin for for cough 

£tandird Oil of Ohio 
N£tIonal Biscuit C^panv 
New spelling for cTean plus out 
Fruit kissed by the sun 
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^'Structura'* of languigt changad In the paplods of Old, Middle and Modtrn English, 
as has been mide fairly evident In most language ttxts* But some students have 
also noted the great ehanges In writing (the actual drawing of the symbols) during 
these same periods* Interested students can find examples of the various methods 
and it the sanie time report to the class more about printing and the manufacturing 
of paper* A good starting place is the confusion over the Old English letter 
"thorn'- or "th" as in Ye Olde Curiosity Shappe, which most ptople mlsprohounce as 
•Tee." 



^ A ^ 



An example of word-change is Shakespeare's line from King Lear, "Mice and rats 
and such smill deer*,*" This use of the word "deer" Is not as ipeclflc as we use 
it today* 



ft * A 



Study the gradual changes that may take place In mri% by covering the following 
types of changer 

(The Oxfofd Engltih Dictionary, available at public libraries or some 
of our high schools ^ Is the best source af word histories*) 

a. special tzatlon» example' liquor 

b, general tzatloni examplei chance 
c* elevation^ example* lady 

Using the Oxford Engl !sh Dictionary, try to determine whether the 
following words are degenerating or elevating: 

counterfeit cruise 

Idiot bishop 

nimble paradise 

special izing or general lElngt 

meat carol 

stool token 

paper estate 

butcher manuscript 

companion copy 
chance 



Invite students to check the history of "diet tonartes." Find who the great 
authors werep dates of the few great ones, titles of current ones and distinction 
between the names and types. V^bster died In 1843| so how can there be so many 
"Webster" dlctlonartei? 
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A. 



Students might make a chart of "borrowed words" and thefr sources: 



Indian 


French 


Dutch 


Spmlsh 


moose 
tepae 
succotash 
mocassin 

- - .._ - 


bayou 
pumpkin 
pra 1 r le 
rapfdi 


sUIgh 
waffle 
cookie 
cabooie 


hdclenda 
coyote 
sierra 
lasso 



B. If these students want to extend their knowledge, they could draw a map 
of the thirteen original colonies of the U,S, and label each accordingly. 
Then they should Indicate all Indian Terr Itorles , foreign settlements or 
sharp boundary changes ("supePimposed'O that could have had Influence on 
the language of that colonyi 



-k ^ 



Ask students to compare word usage In Webster's Dictionary editions of 1909 

193^ and 1966, They could cheek words 1 Ikei ' ^ 

1* punch 6. chicks 

2, footloose 7* kid 

3* dope 8, dig 

wassailed g, nice 

5* hay 10, cool 
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To apply drafting skills in written compQsitioni eKpressmg 
great quantities of ideas without conscious consideration 
^or editing or preserving 




E lementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Activities for this expectation have been gathered in the Basic Sk 



ills section. 



ERIC 
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To try ou t and apply means of generating ideas, such as; 
asking man y questions, seeing new combinations and connec- 
tions, finding analogies 



i ERIC 



THE WAY I SAY THINGS ARE 



Elementary jy^lor High Senior High 



ron ; 



Some Approprfate Readings For This Expactat 

P''"^'P'?^ creativity form an outline of a prasantation Jim Sabol 
tfaff^r ^h ^^"^l^'^y. You can use it as is, or you eould ask Jim 

to offer the preientation in your school. The principles ara primarily 

Pw''- ? no^i^' ^""^r^^ "Structure of Intellect J' Psychol" cal 
Bui letin , 53 (1956), pp. 267-293, ^ v^'^^^ 

Capacity To B e Disturbed What*s wrong here? 

What ' s miss Ing? 
Where are the gaps? 

'^'"^^^y How many things can I use this for? 

V/hat comes next? 

Divergence How can I add to this? 

What can I substitute for this? 

How can I think of this In a different dimension? 

How can I combine this In a different way? 

How many purposes can I use this for? 

What can I put this next to? 

What new situation can I put this in? 

^"^'y- How can I take this apart In a different way? 

How can I arrange new groupings? 



es 1 5 



Redef i n 1 1 Ion 



How can I put this together in a new way? 

How can I recombine these pieces? 

How can I make something else out of this? 

How can I compare this to something else? 



Students become more sensitive to difference by asking them to take two often 
compared j terns and find distinctions between them. 
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To transjate into language inforniat ion that comes from the senses 



■ /A 



Elemsntary ^ Junior High ^ Senior High 



Fieldtflps ira especfally good for meeting this Expectation. Some places my 
students have enjoyed are Fort Nlsqually, Olympia, Carkeek Park, the 
Arboretum, Tumwater Fills Park, Ptke Plice Market, Underground Seattle. 
Hava them write down details of sensory reactions for all of their senses. 
These can easily be translated into poetry* 

Make a Ust of the senses on the board and than have the students investigate 

everyday objects in these five ways. The chalkboard eraser itself provides 
a good beginning. 



A teacher from Hyak and her students keep a daily Journal which works very well 
for this Expectation. Students have a ditto sheet with spaces to fill in with 
"what I saw today, what I heard today, what I smelled today, what I taitad today 
or what I touched today,*' 



Create sentences in which students provide synonyms for various words In a 
sentence. Work to fncreasa the sensory value of each word. 
Example I He heard the news* 

Rewrites The little erippled boy who had been In and out of hospitals all 
his life heard the news that a ipeelallst who could cure him was 
coming to the city. 



Have kids think of and make up their own words that sound like what they mean. 
(Onomatopoeia) 

Examples: plump dump grace groan crash 

clink plop tap shriek snap 

creak Jungle muneh 
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Have class analyze the sense appeal of a certain magazine or seet i©n j!,n\^f^,n^^ 
paper* (Try women's magazines for hou^awlves or outdoor articles fro^ news- 
papers*) Give examples of wordSj pictures and ads designed to appeal to women 
to men. 



A A * 



Students develop an ''artist's palette-' of color words to paint a sky or othtr 
scene. 



A * 



Have students compose a two or three word touch iensation for common subjects. 
Example- marble table top (student response - tingling cooiness) 
Try also^ a wet ski sweater 

wax on fingers 

bare feet tn the sand 

toast crumbs in bed 

barber's clippers on your neck 

^ * ^ 



Have students work with creating more motion, color or shape In a statement. 
Emphasize action wordst '"Ing'- words, and color. Begin with statements like: 

a, a boat in a storm 

b, a gesture of my hand 

c. planting geraniums 

d. He ran through a crowded street. 

Read the paragraphs where Eliza Is planting or retrieving flowers In Steinbeck' 
"Chrysanthemums'' or find another good example such as: 

The bull turned^ seemed to brace against the fence as he charged 
In a scramble, driving Into the cape as Manuel side-stepped , 
pivoted on his heels with the charge of the bull, and swung the 
cape Just ahead of the horns, 

Ernest Hemingway, "The Undefeated" 



^ ^ ^ 
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Studtnti may diiesvar the Importanee of the senses throuqh sensory deprivation 
experiences using blindfolds, nose plugs, cotton In the ears, taping a thumb down. 
Other aetlyltfes could include tnstlng food and drtnk while blindfolded, experienc 
Ing a novel object (a pomegranate, an abstract sculpturs) with each group using a 
different sense. Compare and combine the differing perceptions. 



Combine senses In novel ways: 

a. Hew doei purple smell? 

b. What would a square shape smell like? 

is * ^ 



Locate and 



Inventory sensory metiphors In everyday language: "smeinng a rat 
seeing a pointy being struck by an IdeaJ' * 



Try creating words that are more sensory than: 

run fall see hold 

eat think hurry cut 



c 
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To deal with an idea on various levels of eonereteness 
£rom specific to universal 



!ERIC 



El ementary 



\J Junior High 



Senior Hiah 



The following model may be exaininsd for its attention to specific detail 
A 



teaspoon is a utensil for scooping up and carrying small amounts 
of something. It has two Joined partsi a flat, narrow, tapered handle, 
by which It IS held, and a shallow, oval' bowl to dip and carry liquid, 
food, or othsr materials. The handle is about four inchi 
arches slightly upward at the wide end. It 
the narrow end, 



ies long. It 
curves sharply downward at 
The shape of the handle allows it to fit easily in the 
hand when it is correctly held resting across the third finger and 
grasped between the thymb and first Joint of the forefinger of the right 
hand. Whan the bowl Is level, the handle points upward at a shallow 
angle. A spoon is usually made of metal or some other hard-wearing 
unbreakable material. 

From A Guide to Creative Writing 
by Roger Hr Garr ison 



Students can record a series of specif ic details about each of their classes 
through the day and 'then form a general statement about them. 
Genera 1 : Homeroom is very noisy* 
Spec! f ic : a. Mary always drops books and pencils. 

Chuck coughs and sniffles constantly. 
Mr • Jones has a loud boomi ng vo Ice. 
Metal shop is right next door. 
An undercurrent of conversation is continuaL 
Our group work seems most unorganized. 



b. 

c , 
d, 

f . 



For defining concrete words, the following chart illustrates the components of 
definition* 



Name 


Sign 


Gene ral 
Class If icat Ion 


Specific 
Classification 


A table 


is 


an article of furniture 


consisting of a smooth, 
flat board fixed on legs 


Badminton 


i s 


a game 


s imi lar to tenn 1 s , 
played with shuttlecocks 


Heal thy 


is 


an adjective 


that means robust, hale, 
or free from i 1 1 ness 
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^ ^^i-Pff Aristotle's style of defining with genus and species, with Charles 

4 Schulz s Happiness i s a Warm Puppy , What idaas lend themselves to each style? 



it * 



Examine the following generalization: hate all generalizations. 



Degrees of eoncretaness can be Illustrated by taking several simpla words like 
paper, candy, water, or meat, and asking itudents to form low, middle and high 
degree of concreteness. 

Examples low - paper 

middle ^ white linen paper 

high - whita linen paper with blue edgas and gold initials 
In the one corner 



Advertisers may not sei I their product unless they play up to buyer's yearnings 
They do not sell soap, but beauty; not autos, but power. Note that the pro- 
duets are concrete but the beauty, power, manliness are all abstractions Have 
students find examples of needs of the buyer that the advertiser exploits 



I'llt'l tolTmJV,,i:'' "^'--^ .sc of en inverted pyramid. 



general Dogs have four legs and ears 

Spaniels have four legs 
and ears 

particular — Spot has four 

legs and 
ears 
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a. 



Siamese Ca t 



(R.M., Repton, 'aigland) 



ERIC 
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23 



To cast ideas into the subject-predicate form common to most 
languages^ what am I talkinp about (my topic or su biectj. 
and what am I saying about it (my comment or predicate)? 



ERIC 



Elementary j j^^f^r High 



Senior High 



two additronal words to complete Jha id«?* ^'^^^ 
If^J^^ f-|[jMe Unfavorable 



Slim thin skii 



thin 

car sKinny 
big 
fat 
brave 
parade 



t'Z ^^tluropaan - appreciate that Engiish. .,i.« other languages 

attributing so^qual t/or act "'^0'^ primarily a predication system^ 
this in rhZ i-ra«=7^^'I % to a subject. Students can readily see 

»cn^'?„t :™:i'^;?2a?'d?J"*^"^"' "'"-^ wrUi„g found'or: 



P I cturc 



Translation: 

The man / is crying, 
or 

He / is crying, 
or 

The man / is weeping. 



Clearly the statement Involves two oarts {\\ wha*- #k . • 

(the eye, the man: a sub iect) • m wh^ . 'h ^J^^^ fPef^er ,s speaking about 
a predicate). s^ojectj . (2J what he says about it (the tears, the crying; 

I" ''^'^^ «"^t-ns In these terms in 

whiSh has bee"predUaS InH • °" ^^^'^ explaining that 

entire themf" 'wha l^he wm ^^0^?''^^ "'^^ for example, in an 

entire works of ftSra u^e - wla? fs ^ " ^^'^y'"S it? - and in 

abmt i.. ^^^^r..^^\u,M^\^^^^\;^^^^^y is he saying 
man — and that each authorU rnoj-.-k ^- "p'^""'^® but a single subject — 
IMiiiAim of Ji " '°™thing new about him 



predicate subject 
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The irnportant thing about adjective and adverb constructions is being able to 
use them. Students can understand their use better If they see adjectives and 
adverbs as but another form of predication. EKampIe: jecc.ves ano 

The lake is muddy, (obvious predicate) 
^ The muddy lake (predication through adjective) 

What IS important here is not an ability to produce diagrams of textbook 
sentences, but for the student to develop a conscious habit of asking of his 
own wnt.ng, "Hm, why did I say that about him? What, really am I Dredlcatrno 

Je b";rd"''rJ""''''^"°"' ' the predication with an aSIe ve 

verb-pred.cate, or an entire paragraph or theme? Which will be clearer? WMch 
will be fair to the subject? to the reader? tomyself? erer. wnich 



^ j- ^ 



Give Students this question: ^'Wh I ch m ight have come first - 
subjects or predicates?" 



nouns or verbs? 



Three ways of showinci contrast-comparison ar 



e out I i ned be low* 





First Method 


Second Method 


Third Mathod 


Paragraph #1 


Introduce subject 


Introduce Subject 


Introduce Subject 


Paragraph ffZ 


Discuss "A" 


Shc^ I i kenessas 
between 
"A" S "B*' 


Discuss '*A" & "B" 
on topic fi] 




(transition) 


(transition) 


(trans i t ion) 


Paragraph #3 


Discuss "B" 


Show d if ferences 
between 
"A" £ "B" ^ 


D i scuss "A" & "B"' 
on topic #2 


Pa ragraph #4 


Conclude 


Conclude 


Conclude 
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To assume v arious roles in order to test the impact of tho 
roles upon an idea 



se 



ERIC 



Elementary 



s/ Junior High 



Senior High 



Establishing some mlntmal situations for role playingi 

1 , Taking a stance 

2, Using a single prop (hat, for exampje) to suggest a role 

3, Using a orie-l Iner such as '*When I was your age,*. 
Using a scene from a fable, myth, legend or folktale 

5* A provocative situation sueh as "report card night at the 
supper table, a visit to the vice-prlnclpal or wheedling 
one's parents Into letting you do something they don't 
quite approve of.'* 

6. Pantomime a crowd scane at a sporting event, 

* ^ ^ 



In regard to roles and how they might affect Judgment-making, students could 
help to organize a survey between various age groups In the community* A proposal 
could be presented to people from primary grades to senior cl tizen. Students 
could record the reactions of the people and speculate about the basis people 
used to form their opinions* 



Imagine an accident scene like e truck driver hitting a tricycle which has 
coasted down a driveway into the street. Soma students may write a description 
of this incident from the point of view of the truck driver who was Just about 
to finish his del iveries for that day, hav Ing worked especially hard to 
finish his route earlier to get to h i s daughter ' s wedd i ng rahaarsal on time 
that evening* 



Other Students might write the incident from a 1 i tt U boy ' s pol nt of view as 
he watched, horrified that his bike was smashed by a huge, speeding truck at 
the end of his driveway. 



) 
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To stay w ith an idea long enough to see it develop or ehangt 



} 




Elementary- Junior High Senfor High 



A student may take one of the ideas he once held and explain how It began and 
now It changea. For example* 

WHAT My MOTHER SAID 

When I was a little girl, my mother, who grew up In Vermont said 
very casually, "Southerners are lazy." We were then living In 
Connecticut. I kept this Idea In mind and continued to bellive It 
even though I had never seen a Southerner. Then when I was In the' 
eighth grade, we moved to South Carolina. It took only a little time 
in South Carolina for me to see that this idea was Just a superstition 



Now when I know so many, hard-worki ng South Carol inlans, I kid my 
mother and say, "Weil, Mom. do you still think Southerners are lazy?" 
Jldn't'l?-"^ ^ "'■"'"'y bring you up wrong on that, 

Joyce Wendel I 



^ ^ 
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26 



ERIC 



^'^"^""'•y V Junior High Senior High 



No activities for this expectation have been contributed. 
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2? 



To express an idea In a non-verbal med 



I uin 



ERIC 



0 



^ Junior High ^ . 

" . . ^ Senjor High 

Ask students to exoreq? an r 

-Maga, photograph,, seulp ure/;°?n^hnra:r' ' ^'^^^^ '^-"flh 

S udents could express a key image oJ iJood fr^^""' "'"P°s'tion. or dance 

finding an "Idea." - ' ^"^o"" ^ poem if they have difficulty 



■.V A A 
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To work w i th the const ruet ions of words for a larger voeabulary 



1 




E lementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Have students maka up new def i n I t ions for words. Oiva these classics as example 
Ho"ie is v/here you hang your hat. 

Every man is a mode! and every woman is his sculptor 
Ii|ejs a pari,graph; life is a sliort seot»nM,*a„d deati, is the 



I* Giving a synonym r 

Justice means equity 
2. Giving the general class to which a thing belongs and the specific 

•3. Making a short explanation of the term- 

i^Npu?ses'"'"''^""'"''''" '''' ------S °^ broadcasting 



Joseph Bel laflore^ Words at Work 
Amsco, N.Y., 1968. " ' 



r^7 7^^. * 7 5 iiy helplesi or frail 

■ Sa Sf slovenly. carelass, n,essy ■ 

Dvaleatal kirk church (Scottish) 

Htmarom wiseacre one who pretends to knowledge 

U ist continued on next page) 
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Usage Label 

Literary 

ObBolete 

Po&tia 

Hare 

Slang 

Speaial mhjeot 
VulgariBm 



Sample Word 
aTn' t ~ 
perchance 
ward 

methi nks 
washy 
kick 
benign 
aggravat ing 



D af i n 1 1 ion 
am not, are not p Is not , have not 
perhaps, pDSSibly 
a defens ive station 
1 1 seems to me 
slippery with moisture 
strongly stimulating effect 
of a mfid character (medicine) 
misused for "provoking'* 



Read Ogden Nash^s poem "The Purist," 

i give you now Professor Twist, 



^^^^ 



•From Harold Herberts Success With Words : 

Directions- Ten rows of words are listed below, with five words or 
. terms given in each row. You ara to cross out one word in each row 
and be prepared to tell how the other four relate to one another. 
The relationships differ; the example that Is given shows .on I y one 
type of relationship. By careful thinking, you may be able to work 
out several "correct" relationships for each row. 

Example: captain ruler . ' kingdom puppet team 
A captain runs a teimVa ruler runs a kingdom. 



^^yxU^^J ^ ^^^^^^^ 



Also from Harold Herber's Success With Words : Scholastic; N.Y., ]Sik. 

Directions: Below are 1 i sted pref fxes , suffi^s, root words, and their 
meanings. You are to use these word parts and "assemble" words that" 
are related to social studies. To assemble a word, place each part and 
Its meaning in the correct column, and the assembled word with i ts mean- 
ing in the last column. Some word parts may be used more than once 
One word is assembled for you as an example 



Prefix and Root and Suffix and 



Assembled word and 



__nj££nln£ meaning meaning 



^^^^ port , to -er, one who 



reporter , one who 



"•"■■y carries back 



^^-^"^^ Aut^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 



ca?'p"s: ^^^^"^^^^^ ^ds and Jokes to begin ^ith.- Some examples of 

1. You look like a real wheel behind the dash of a Studebaker 
L. Don't exhaust the subject. 

3. Your blessings are manifold when you buy a Chevy. You'll adore 
the many extras, and the car handles with ease. I am not trying 
to plug engines but these cars steer like ponies. . 



Mr^t^'^'ln'M?— 'h^' ^' and un. will comb 

noticed, "favor," "patient," "cautlon,""^cover ," "st 



Ine with words I ike 
andard." 
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29 



To apply editing skills In w ritten com po.i M on: making 
appropriate selections a nd arrangements of draft for 
various audiences, for various purposes, in v^rin,,. for. 



with Increasing attention t o the authenticity and clarity 
of one's own "voice" 



) 



El.™o»ry _Z.J.ol»rHigh S.„,cr High 



Activities for thU 



expeGtatfon hava bean gathered in tha Basic Skills 



sect ion. 
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To express an idea with one's own consideration for fo 



rm; 



a poem, a story, a writ ten siceteh. or whatever choice one 
might malte of his own accord 



ERIC 



Elementary J 

Junfor H!qh 



Senior High 



Other students .may wish to attempt some "terse verse." These are poems of just 
two or three wordst but the titles may get a little longer. 
Examples^ WHAT THE LITTLE COWBOY 

SAID TO HIS 
KINOERGARTEN TEACHER 

"Reach, 
Teach J* 



Linda Booth, Freedomp California 



UPON HOT PURSUIT OF POET 

EDGAR ALLAN POE 
BY POLICEMAN WHO DESIRED 
AN AUTOGRAPH 



"Whoa, 
PoeJ' 



Robert Kurtz, Youngstown, Ohio 



^ it is 



It's posiible that the fol lowing poem might encourage a kid who has not serious 
coniidered writing poetry to grve It a tryi 

INSIDE A POEH 

It doesn't always have to rhyme , 
but there's the repeat of a beat, somewhera 
an Inner chime that makesyou want to 
tap your feet or swerve in a curve; 
a lilt, a leap, a lightning-split: 
thunderstruck the consonants Jut^ 

while the vowels open wide as v/aves in the noon-blue sea. 

You hear with your heels, your eyes feel 
what they never touched beforei 
fins on a birdp feathers on a deer; 
taste all colors , inhale 

memory and tomorrow and always the tang Is today. 



Students might wish to try ''Diamante'^ poatry, a form Invented by Iris TUdt of 
Santa Clara* The rules are as follows: 

1. Write down a noun* (At this point you may want to skip to line seven 
and write there the opposite of this noun.) 

2. On the second line, write two adjectives describing the noun. 

3. On the third line, write three partfciples (words that end In -ing 
or -ed) , 

4. On the fourth line, write down four nouns related to the sybject. 
(The second two nouns may have opposite meanings from the first two*) 

5* On the sixth line, write two adjectives carrying on the Tdea of change or 
development* 

1. On the seventh line, write a noun that Is the opposite of the subject. 

Two examples! Car 

Sh I ny j new 
C ru 1 s i ng , s topp I ng , revv I ng 
Driver, friends admirers, darers 
Rac i ng , co rne r I ng , sk I dd i nq 
Crumpledj bloody 
Wreck. 

Stranger 
New^ different 
Seeing, meeting, talking 
Acqua intancep associate member, pal 
L i k I ng , enjoy I ng , seek i ng 
Fami 1 iar , trusted 
Friend. 



How would your students create ImageF for modern appl lances like a blender, 
vacuum cleaner^ a hair dryer, a T,V,, an electric grass clipper, or a floor 
polisher? Suggest this verse as a stirter. 

A sj Iver-sealed^ Dragon with.^Jaws flaming^'red ^ * 



W.J. Smith 
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If itudent examples can help, here are twoi 

RAINDROPS 

Raindrops shimmer down dirty glass 
And measle the window pane. 

The raindropi glide laaving a motionlesi road 
Raindrops fall ' reaking themsalves to tiny china 
ind run away like blood. 

Ken Dickinson^ age 10 

earthday-c I spus ■ 

I I ike me better here. 
Why do you come in your city mtnds 
^nd pave my wilderness? 

Could it be posslbie 
that the words are contrived 
that the attitudes are cement 
that your ideas are stones 
that your minds are trying but dying? 

Lat's be busy-Let's be going-Let's do 
##* go away please 
I came here to pet a pine cone 
to kiss a rock 
and hug a tree. 

Let me love the wllderneSi, my wilderness 

my outs ide me. 

Twirl your arms like ^ windmill 
Laugh and scream without knowledge 
of other eyes. 

Don't talk of trouble, Bu Jy- 

You don't know what it isn't, 

Marcialy Kelier 
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To revise ideas reflecting the reactions of a live audience 



ERIC 



Elementary / Junior Hiah 



Senior High 



bulletin boards. Editors can v.rify LrjHI as^^d:! "«=P=P=" on 



* * * 
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To apply praiervlng ikills !n wrtttan eomposltiohi spell Ingt 
punctuat jon» capital Izat lon^ usage » appea ranee 



I 




{ 



Elementary 



i/ Junior H igh 



Senior High 



Activities for this expectation have been gathered in the Basic Skills section. 



ERIC 
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To present an idea t hrough speaking, both formally and in- 
fprmally, in discussio ns, skits, panels, oral presentations 



_ Elementary § 

-y Junior High 

. Senior High 

people choo« ■"■at I ev ^ '"^"^ "o 

^"lly „y attention™""' ' "ref^'lfj ^^Jr " " °o»e 

causes others to 



* * * 
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3^ 



To have a piece of one's work published 



Eltmentary ^ 



^ tiemeniary Junior High 



San ior High 



No ictlvitlw for this expectation havt betn contributed. 
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To be involved in a dtalogue about one's own wrltjnp 
ind the writing of other students 



ERIC 



lentary Junior High Senior High 



No aetlvlties for this expeetation have been contributed. 



ERIC 
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To work together on a common project 



ERIC 



Elementary Junior High __ Senior High 



In the planning of any undertiking, have kids discuss the best way of completing 
the project. What Is the best way to select the people involved? What's the best 
way to present their viewpoint? What's the best way to evalute the results? 

^ * * 
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To respond to a situation In which no obvious ly correct answer can 
be deteriTiined; to deal with poisibillties rather than certiinties 



■ . J 

ERIC 



THE WAY I SAY THINGS MIGHT BE 



/ . Junior High 



Senior High 



Rtad the conclusion of a itery and ask the kids to create a begi 



nn mg. 



.».a, too,,, ,,,-;,°[,-:es L" jiirL" i:v:„?:f 
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38 

To confront a situation that will stimulate a varfety of 
altarnative reiponies or questions; to share the responses 
and questions with other students 



ERIC 



Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



M^im^AiHbver^ Ac^i^ by Postman and Weingnrtnar paqes 62-6s h.. 
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To speculate on how something came to be the way 
it is or to be said the way it was said 



ERIC 



Elementary y/ Junior High 



Senior High 



Arrange a speecli where students are given the task of defining by various t^.h- 
mques. They could define by authority, by e.a.pla. or by compaHson ' 



^ „ Elamentary ^ High Senior High 

i 



No activities for thi: 



expectation have been eontributed. 




To ipeculate about what people might become 



K 



ERIC 



Eiementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



Show a future-predicting film 1 i ke The Year 1 999 and discuss what man will be 
like in the future. Records that desc^rlbe the future include In the Year 2525 
and Rocket Man , A book about books in the future is Fahrynheit ^51 , Have kids 
draw or make a model of a city or a school in the future, Ask~the makers to 
explain why they designed it that way* 



w A ^ 
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To invent, expand, and transform sen tenees 



) 



■ 3 

I ERIC 



^ Elementary Junior Hi^h Senior Hl.^ 



a'tau'[o Jr^'i"'^'' conspicuous than whan they are absent. Try to present 
a talk to the claii without using verbs. present 



One of the best ways to teach prepositions is to have 

Joe walked into the room. 
Joe walked across the roonit 
Joe walked around the desk, 
Joe walked toward the desk* 
prepositions like this one 



kids act them out, 



Supply a 1 ist of 

above at 

across before 

^fter behind 

againit below 

^'ong beneath 

among beside 

around between 



by 

down 

during 

except 

for 

from 

I n 



be 1 ow I 
Into 
like 
of 
on 

over 
through 
to 



towa rd 
under 
unt i 1 

up 

upon 
wi th 
wi thout 



1 . 



2. 

3, 

5. 
7. 



One Hour to Go 



out of bed 5, 

into the bathroom 6. 

into my clothes 7, 

down the stairs 8. 



An Assembly Speech 

walked to the stage 
looked at many faces 
trembled with fear 
stared at my feet 
spoke in a cracked voice 
stumbled out every word 
rushed off the stage 

Phil ip Agnew 



at the table 
into my mouth 
on the front step 
for my friends 

Jerry Rabow 



2, 
3. 

5. 

1 . 



9. across the street 

lOi on my bike 

1 1 • toward school 

12, at my desk 



Off To School 

jumpid from my bed 
looked out the window 
leaped Into my clothes 
rushed out the door 
hopped on my bike 
raced down the street 
sat on the grass 

George Krouse 



EKLC 
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When teaehing infinitives ask a student to list his ten favorite ambitions- 

4 "Sing infinitives^ to become..., to get..., to see Or have him answer' 

the incomplete sentence of, "I know how to..." Then revise the same list 
using verbal-noun constructions: becoming..., getting..., seeing 
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To experiment with word invention;^ to sg^eculatt 
about outcomes of our changing language 



ERIC 



II smentary 



\/ Junior High 



Senior High 



Whit name would you giva the foliowing products in order to create a greater 



demand? 






1. 


a 


mild soap^ especially adapted for baby skin 


2. 


a 


greaseless shoe polish 


3, 


a 


streaml ined automobi 1 e 




a 


durable and beautiful silverware pattern 


5. 


a 


s f lent refrigerator 


6. 


a 


waterproof matchbox 


7. 


i 


crispy breal^fast cereal 


8, 


an almond and choeolate candy bar 


9. 


a 


wax to keep the iron smooth when pressing clothes 


10. 


a 


hybrid fruit combining pear and apple. 



'k ^ 



Ask stydents the qyastions; -^Why is a noun a noun?*' (Where does the word come 
from?) ''What about the word *name*?" "What is in a name?'' ''Where do we get 
words 1 ike boycott or f 1 1 bert?" 



Ask students to make up names for unnamed objects, or new names for old objects; 
K a collection of dried plants 

2. one who col lecti Chrlstmii cards 

3. place where satellites are kept 

a combination clam gun and post*-ho1e digger 
5* a dripless candle shaped like Jackie Gleason 



Gaorg Meyers, Sports Editor for The Seattle Times , is part of Webster's New 
International Dictionary Third Edition, He described the experience In The Times ' 
"Magazine Section" of June 6, 197)i This might be an aspQclally good example for 
chapter 11, page 237i of the 7th grade New Dlrectioni in English ^ His article 
fol lows I 

In this business^ everybody pines for a little immortality* 
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"So that's the feriow' who put 'wrapped up in a blanket' in our language." 

— Georg N. Meyers, Sports Editor 
The Seattle TlmeSj June 6, I97I 



* 



A discussion can center on how new words might spread at a Junior high school 
and who in the class could be most influential in producing such changes. 



A A ft 



Write on the botrd for discussion Aldous Huxley's statement, "for evil... as well 
as for good, words mal<e us the human beings we aetually ere. Deprived of 
language we should be as dogs or monkeys," 



* ft * 



A wQfd li dead 
V/hen It IS said. 
Some sayt 
I say St Just 
Beg Ins to live 
That day, 

Emily Dickinson 



If Emily Dickinson is correct, should a dictionary maker be a recorder or a 
rule maker; that is. should he arrive at definltFons by I istening to the way 
people use words or should he simply declare that his'deflnitlons are cor Lt? 
are^ppolei'to t^^''' ^^^^'^ "'^"^ « - ^^-^Hey 



List the wordi that may beconie extinct In the future. Why will 'this happen? 



ft ft 



List and discuss some recent word Inventions from science such as "chryogenics" 
and "astronaut." ' 



An "activity" without conment: 



9 



To tnveitlgit e the diffarenee, if a itatament had been 
made by a different person or In a different t 



ime 



^1 



ERIC 
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t 



Elamantary 



THE WAY I SAY IlilNGS SHOULD BE 
^ Junior High 



Senior High 



No activities for this e>cpectation havg been Gontributed, 



ERIC 
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To encounter a situation in which judgrrent must 
be reierve d until all of the evidence is in 



ERIC 



) 



E lementary 



j/ Junior High 



Senior High 



ERIC 



No activitiis for this expectation have been contributed. 
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it6 

. To make and support j value judgment 



) 



3 




r 



Elemintary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



No activities for this eMpectation have been contributed. 



o 

ERIC 
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Tq generata alternatives for specific action; to 
pursue to a conclusion a sfngle course of ac t i on ; 
to aiiume responsibility for the results 



^1 



ERIC 



E lemen tary 



^ Jun ior H igh 



Senior High 



betweefa^O . o ^ ^ f " ^^^^^r*^! distinguishing 

down ideas\tralgh?fo wa d^brs atlna th/'^M* ^'^^"^^"t of fact sets 

evidence. ,n an argument of aL of of 'rh^ '"h • ''"^ ' = ' si:pportrng 

of the need for action and tha w ?tor must do wharh>'"'' '""'^ convinced 
if 1= . . . ^er must do what he can to convince them that 



it Is practlca! and beneficial t-o e.mn^r-*- i,- convince tnem that 

th. country could b^ inprovld! n'oVreTs hei v^L""? 



let's hear your plan." 



48 

To be involved in establishing cHteria for selectin 
the best way of doing something 




El emantary 



^/ Junior High 



Senior High 



Have different groups of kids prepare itrategies for accomplishing the same 
thing* 

For Instances How would you cut down on pollution from cars? 
Compare the various itrategies. 

The point hare is not identification of the best strategy* but how one seleGts 
the best strategy, though of course the two considerations could be combined. 
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To ieek out eriteria for the bait way of gommunf eating 
in a spaeific iftuation 



1 



E lementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 



No activities for this expectation have been contributed. 
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To attempt to persuade anothef to one's own belief 



Elementary Jun lor H igh Senior Hfah 

Conduct a class discussion follm.Ing an outline similar ro the one below: 
I. uerine your proposition 
II* The present policy 

A, Description 
1 * Goa 1 s 

2, Methods 

3, Assumed strengths 

B, Evaluatidn 
1 . Goa I s 
2, Methods 

3- Apparent weaknesses 
Ml. The proposed solution 
IV, Advantages and disadvantages of the new proposition 



( 



iERIC 
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51 



To state to one's se lf a view of the relationship between 
the self and other people, other places, other t fmei 



ERIC 



THE my I SAY I AM 



Elementary / Junior High 



Senior High 



ME 

Me is always me 

When I look at myself In the mLrror 

It i s me , 

I am always me. 

The -'Me*' in me never goes away, 
I am always here 
Me and myself. 

— Anonymous, Age 8 



One Idea that might serve as a starter Is to allow kids to label themselves as 

oJ'Ih "'c?i?:s' rthl^f^r'^ Cass might discuss h^ ' h 

or tne claims in the fol lowing versei 

WHEN YOU GET TO KNOW A FELLOW 
When you get to know a fellow, 

Edgar A, Guestj Frlendsh i 
Ideals Publishing Co,, 1961 



Students ean label and classify eKperiences for an autobiography, either written 
or oral . You may illustrate the chapters of your autobiography with pictureSi 
postcards j or other M 1 ust rat ions . Make a title page and a table of comments. 
Each theme will be a chapter. The following subjects are suggasted, but you may 
have different titles: " . 

Chapter I 

An Interesting Ancestor of Mine 

How My Family Cjme, Many Years AgOp to This State," CQuntry, or 
Commun i ty 

Chapter I I * . 

My Fl rst Toy 
My First Punishment 

A Bright Saying or Performance of My Infancy 
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Chapter I I I 

My Fl rs t Day in School 
How I Learned to Read 
My First Speinng Lesson 

Chapter IV 
My Brother 
My Sister 

Being One of a Large Family 
Being an Only Chi Id 

Chapter V 
Our Home 

A Picturesque Scene We Vlsfted 

Chapter VI 
My Chum 
My Hobby 
My Pet Aversion 

Chapter VII 

My First Night Away from Home 

My First Night Away from My FamMy 

My Narrow Escape 

Chapter VI I I 

The Kind of Book I Like to Read 
My Favorite Form of Recreation 
My Favorite Holiday 
My Pet Superstition 

Chapter IX 

My Favorite Study and V/hy 

The Kind of Boy (or Girl) I Admire 

Chapter X 

My Future Vocation and Why I Chose It 
Why I Want an Education 

Chapter XI 

A Habit That I Tried To Break 
A Habit That I Tried to Form 

Chapter XII 

A Practical Joke. in Which I Participated 
The Meanest Thing I Ever Did 

Chapter XIII 

The First Money I Ever Earned 
My First Appearance on the Stage 



Chapter XIV 

The Most Exciting Moment of My Life 



Christine Hayter, Ideas for Teaching 
English, Stephen F, Austin Junior High 
School, Amarlllo, Texas, NCTE , IgfiS/ 



The following poem about seeing oneself was written by a ninth grade student 

chJlJ • . " " « 9°°d Illustration of the 

of rueh";:;:^:."'''' ='«-f?eatlon systems as well as the rejection 

Pushing hair back with the, flick of the wrist, 
Saluting the flag with an upheld, clenched fist. 
Lighting a cigarette and blowing smoke rings. 
Cursing a lot, among other things. 
That sure Is cool . 

An American flag on the sleeve of a shirt, 
An inch of material worn as a skirt, 
Baggy, bleached Jeans and wild, frizzy hair, 
Getting in trouble and refusing to care. 
That's real ly cool * 

Faking the bass to some wailing beat. 
With drawing In class to the very back seati 
Disturbing the peace with loud, hood 1 urn games , 
Referring to teachers by Just their last names. 
Isn' t that cool 7 

Ponytall swinging and sensible dress. 
Writing to Dateline with lots to confess. 
Staring with wlda-eyes at the kids ?n the Park, 
Then running with wingtips to the office to narc. 
This Is doink. 

Joining Honor Society and Letterman's Club, 
The teacher is sick and they help out the sub, 
Screaming their lungs out at assemblies for PEP 
Wearing high tide ballbottoms and thinking they're hep 
That sure Is doink. 

Working In class to strive for 
Believing that teachers have something to say. 
Shooting rubber bands with a '*snap'» and »'boInk", 
Seeing a policeman and neglecting to ofnk. 
Get a load of that doinki 

51-^ 



A variety of peopla are attending this school. 

I cannot decide which I want to be 

If neither accepts me, I might have to be ME.'; 

— Connie McCarthy 



s who are not 
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To weigh the personal consequences on oneself and on 
others of the various identities one might try out 
or encourage in oneself 



ERIC 



1^ _iJsmentary Junior High Senior High 



No activities for this expectation have been contributed. 
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BASIC SKILLS 
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BELLIVUE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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Tom Bentler Enatal Elementary School 

Ray Bergman RIngdall Junior High School 

Donald Cymmlngs Central Washington State College 
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No one realiaes more fully the shortcomings of this publication than 
the contributors themselves. Their work Is Intended as a beginning 
rather than an and, but it Is too Important to keep hidden until 
expanded and finished. Where assumptions and activities are stated 
boldly they are that way in order to be specific and unmistakable, 
the better to stimulate discussion around clearly stated Issues that 
all of us are sti 11 struggling with. 
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FORWARD 



This project began is a CI P project attempt to answer certain questions,,. 

Just exactly what are the basic skills? 

Do they have to be taught in any partioJlar order? 

How is it that a kid can learn the definition of a noun every year 
for five yearSi and act as if he'd never heard of it the year after 
that? 

How is it that a kid who can flawlessly repeat the book definition 

of a noun J a verb^ and even a sentence cannot write a complete sentence? 

We leave it to you whether those questions have been answered^ but that is what 
we were trying to do. 

If ever proof were needed that a piece of writing can have a 1 1 fe of its own* 
this Bas i c Ski I Is project is it * What began as a mi Id little exerci se six months 
ago has grown into a living^ vibrant thing, very neirly out of control. As a 
fascinated observer* I feel in many ways like a famous gothic doctor near the 
shores of a lake in Switzerland, 

All of this is to say that of the names listed on the front cover, no one of us 
is responsible for all that appears here. We all began with a simple desire to 
put down some things that we thought v/ould help kids write better. We worked In 
bi ti and pieces largely; v^rlting some in small groups * worki ng or resaarching 
alone sometimes, and in almost no case working as a total group on the total 
document. Therefore no one of us would agree with every word contained here. 

This is said because the document is going to make some people happy and some 
people mad. If the paper makes you happy, probably you ought to say something 
nice to one of the contributors. But if it makes you mad, it's kind of hard to 
find any one person to blame* I guess I -m It. 



Jim Saboi 
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SOME RATHER STARTLING ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THIS PROGRAM 



Basic skills IS by no means a universally understood term. Perhaps most people 
would respond to the questfon "Basic skills for what?" -- with the reply "for 
writing.' Therefore this is essentially a writing program. The implication is 
clear, however, that we also need to develop programs in the basis skills for 
speaking, for responding to literature, for using language sensitively, for 
interpersonal relationships, and other basic operations of languaging man. 

The Bellevue School District has published many proposals and guides over the 
years for the teaching of writing. Only a foolhardy person would claim to 
possess the final answer. What follows, hwever, has been developed from a 
wider framework of scholarship, has received more classroom testing than most. 
As such It IS an apt beginning for a district-wide dialogue from K through 12 on 
this most important of questions, how ciin we teach writing effectively? 

This supplement Is included in each teacher's notebook, K-I2. It seems especially 
important in the area of basic skills that each teacher in the district see and 
unoerstand what teachers of other grades are doing. 

A fundamental asisumption of this program is that the basic skills must be taught 
in their basic sequence of drafting first, editing neKt and preserving last. We 
think it not extravagent to say that unless the student has achieved at least 
some beginning skills In drafting, it may not only be pointless but probably harm- 
ful to propel him Into editing and preserving skills. What is not so clear Is 
how much time each student requires for each step. Probably each student will 
need to experience activities leading to mastery of all three skills in every 
grade. What must be avoided I ike the plague is a hurried race through drafting 
in order to reach the respectability and "safe" ground of preserving. 

The rush to Impart a mastery of preserving skills for the sake of appearance -- 
the rather advanced "cosmetic" skills of usage, punctuation, and neat margins - 
before kids have had a chance to achieve success in the fundamentals of drafting 
and editing, is likely a leading cause of kids' falling to learn any of the skills. 

This is an appeal to return to the basic skills. But of the basic skills, let's 
start with the most basic. Appearances are not enough. 
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ANOTHER NOTE 



\ 
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It IS an Injustice to students to teach wri ting merely as "comrnunication* 
Students complain about learning to write, as well they might, I f wri ting Is \^ 
merely' the business of transferring ideas on paper. \ 

Writing Is Important because It Is one of the rrost effective ways of getting 
thoughts straight* A person can clear up a lot of doubts, can come up with a 
lot of naw ideas, can get things fairly well figuped out through diseusi ion or 
reading* Both are Important, especially for other reasons, but neither can 
approach writing as a means of really clearing your head. 

If one hasn't already, tomorrow a student will ask, "If we develop a way for 
initantaneoui telepathic communlcatiGn of thoyghts, will we still have to take 
writlngT'V The question Is not impertinent* 

If all that writing Is for, I i to communi cat© , the student's point Is well-taken; 
writing: who needs it? People who want to cormiunlcate an Idea call up, shout, 
whisper, phone a telegram, drop in, call a meeting, or wave their arms at you* 
People who want to figure out what they really think, what Is worth thinking, 
what the extent of their own honesty is, write* 

Of course, none of this makes sense if we torture writing by slicing it Into 
"expository'* and "creative," It would be hard to think of writing mora creative 
than filling out an Income tax form or writing a "research" paper, both of which 
are designed not Just to inform, but to create an artful as well as true tmpras- 
s I on of one's character and condition, 

Jf it is useful to distinguish kinds of writing perhaps we can get more mileage 
from the distinctions between writing that states my understanding of what I 
have heard or read, of what I think might be, of what I believe should be, of the 
way I appear to mysalf questions that are tied to purpose* 

Perhaps the British, In whose schools eyewitness observers say kids seem to 
enjoy writing, have the best idea of all ; distinguishing merely between personal 
writing and documentary wrI ting, concentrating In the schools especially on 
personal writing in which one sifts through his perceptions, sorts out, arranges 
and rearranges the way the world seems to be. Whether this takes the form of a 
poem, a wee story, a it rat ghtforward account, or a drama Is not'sufflclent cause 
for labeling people as '^creative" writers with the inescapable implication that 
everyone else Indeed the same child at another time is "uncreative." 

Writing for personal purposes In whatever form In order to determine and , 
let forth IS truly as one can what one thinks and Imagines Is an experience that 
should not be denied to any child, especially at the expense of making him at 
the one extreme a filler out of forms or — at the other extreme a Junior 
1 iterary crl tic* Writing is to say the way I think things are, or might be, and 
In so doing to discover the wellsprlngs of my own authenticity. Each kid, each 
human being, needs a chance to do that whether he is going to college, to voca- 
tional school, into military service. Into the arts, or whatever. 



And that wi 1 1 ba Just as true in an age of Instant telepathic thought t ransferrence 
as If we get bombed back to the stone age. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE BASIC WRITING SKILLS OF DRAFTING 



What is basic for a student depends upon where he stands in his mastery of the 
various skMli required for the different stages of the writing process. Roughly, 
this process consists of a first stage we can call drafting , a second stage we 
can call edi ting , and a third stage we can call preservi ng . 

During the drafting stage the student puts dwn on paper the beginnings of his 
ideas. He is involved simply in beginning to think through his early thoughts by 
getting them down on paper, In any form. The thoughts may come out in telegraphic 
notes to himself. They may come out as little sketches and diagrams or as dis- 
jointed (even -'incorrect") sentences. At times they may core out as fairly long 
pieces of fairly smooth and unified prose* But the point is that when he is 
drafting, the student Is engaged In an act of thinking through* In this stage he 
Is simply trying to gain control over his early thoughts by trying to get what 
is Ins i de him outs I de him, on paper. 

As the itudent works to think through his early thoughts, he Is in fact taking 
notions and feel i ngs that are dim and Jumbled and bringing more clarity, order, 
and power to them. The earlier stages of the writing process give the student 
an opportunity to develop his powers of thought. It is by thinking things through, 
by using his language to convert dim and muddled thoughts into clearer and more 
orderly ones, that the student begins to define his reality for himself. The 
student who is proficient in this kind of thinki ng-through actual ly has stronger, 
more useful, more finished thoughts and meanings in his mind. His grasp of his 
world, of his reality, is strong and clear. He is surer of what his role and 
thus his importance might be in the scheme of things* 

During the first or drafting stage, it Is basic that the student learn how to 
start and how to maintain i flow of words and Ideas, no matter how muddled, how 
fuzzy, how rough, how ragged they might at first be. It is basic that he learn 
how to use various techniques to keep his mind occupied with his topic long 
enough to produce the quantity of draft necessary to think through his Ideas, 
This can be seen as basically a problem of learning to ask many and different 
kinds of questions of one's topic* As you continue to ask questions of a topic, 
your answers provfde that quantity of draft necessary to think your way through 
it. The materials In the sections on word caches, basic sentence patterns, and 
"How to Continue Asking Questions" deal with this basic queitlonlng skill* 

Thinking- through also requires a variety of ways of thinking and thus of 
writing about a topic* The process can be illustrated with how you might think 
through^the problem of, what to do with a strange mushroom you find in the woods* 
Your thinking-through usually begins with the thing, the mushroom, Itself* You 
look at It, feel It, smell It, perhaps even taste a bit of it. In short, you 
begin to think about it by exploring your senses, by miking use of your powers 
of perception. 

But if you are at all cautious, you probably feel that you have not yet thought 
things through enough; you might feel the need for more precision* And at this 
point you might begin to get more analyticf You might compare the strange mush* 
room with those described in your mushroom hunter's field guide looking for 



similarities and differences betwaen It and known specimens in the book. You 
begin to fix its relationships with other specimens, which require you to look 
for specific attributes^ Does 1 1 have pores or gills? Are the gills brown or 
white? Attached to the stem or free? Does It have a smooth cap, or a wrinkled 
one? This process of analyils and abstraction allows you to establish Its 
relationships to other known mushrooms. 

At some point you begin to think of the more genera] Implications of this mushroom 
or^ perhaps more accurately, the more general implications of the act of your 
eating it. Some mushrooms can make you very 111, can in fact ki M you. You 
might even think In terms of an analogy. Eating an unknown mushroom is a little 
like stealing the giant*s goost; you will probably get away with It, but If you* re 
v^rong, you're vary wrong* These analogies and impl Icatlons gl ve a more general 
significance to your thinking-through of this simple little fungus growing In the 
woods • 

Finally, you must arrive at some sort of conclusion. You must evaluate the mush- 
room. At this point you have moved into a kind of thought Involving very abstract 
values like *'good'* or -'not good,'' "palatable" or "not palatable^" "edible" or 
"poisonous," 

Thinking your way through this mushroom and what to do with it involves you in 
several different ways of thinking: There Is the concrete exploring of your 
senses as you look at and smell It, There is the more abstract kind of analysis 
In which you try to identify Its crucial attributes aid use them to relate your 
specimen to deicrfptlons In your field guide. There Is the pursuit of more 
general Implications and analogies. And finally there Is the value Judgment you 
make when you arrive at a conclusion about this particular mushroom and what you 
should do wi th 1 1, 

Teaching a child to draft about a topic is basical ly teaching him how to think 
about it in these different ways, to think about It and to write down his 
thoughts. 

The following description of drafting skills and activities is based on the types 
of thinking Just discussedi that kind of concrete thought Involving the senses 
and perception; that more analytical search for attributes and relationships; 
that search for more general implications and analogies; and that process of 
eval uating and concl uding, or drawing a "moral," There is nothing sacred about 
the sequence offered here. But the student should be helped to keep moving among 
the various modes of thinking-through* 

Not having anything to say Is usually caused, not by a lack of Ideas, but by a 
fixation upon one way of thinking and talking about a topic. The best way to 
avoid this fixation Is by simply being able to use many different ways of 
thinklng^'through. 

The chart on the next page is an attempt to represent m dlagramatic form these 
four kinds of thinking** through Identified by Dr, Donald Cummings, 



For people to whom diagrams have appeal, the sketch below Illustrates the 
relationships between the four kinds of thinking-through mentioned tn the 
preceding introduction. For people who prefer to skip, over to the next page 
and get right to the specific activities, that's O.K., too. 
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' ABSTRACT 
/ SPECIFIC 



CONCRETE 
SPECIFIC 



CONCRETE 
GENERAL 




ABSTRACT 
'GENERAL 



Abstfaet Speeifie 

Relationship between this 
thing and other things of 
the same kind: 

What this specif io mughroom 
IS like compared to other 
speeiflo mushrooms 



Abstract Genera 1 

General conclusions from 
this/these thlngii 

Deciding whether It's a 
good Idea to eat this 
mushrwrnf to eat mush rooms 
general ly 



Concrete Speclffc 

Qualities of the specific 
thing: 

This actual muihroom 
before me and what It's 
like 



Concrete General 

General Impl I cat Ions i 

What It means to eat a 
mushroom; where mushroom- 
eating fits into the scheme 
of things 



The Chart on Page 7 as a Drafting Aid 



One of the ways the chart on the previous page can actually be handy is in 
. encouraging kids who are ruttad In one of the chart ■§ corneri to move around a 



For SKample* a kid who writes lots of anecdotes that don't appear to 



add up to anything could be praisedj not criticised, for 
doing a nice Job with CONCRETE-SPECIFIC, But now it*s 
time to add some ABSTRACT^GENERAL themei ^ and here's how 
that works * , , 

on a kid writes lofty morals and themes with but scant 
support. This writer could be encouraged to see that 
his (abstract-general) conclusjons, although admirable, 
would be much more believable, even understandable, with 
some foundation of CONCRETE-SPECIFIC details. 

on a kid suffers from the ''right turn-' syndrome; that iii 
he habitually detours around the (CONCRETE-GENERAL) 
bottom of the chart to get from CONCRETE-^SPEC I Fl C to 
ABSTRACT-GENERAL* This writer could be encouraged to 
take e left turn at CONCRETE-SPECIFIC to try drafting 
his way through the categories^ analogieSi and similes 
of ABSTRACT-SPECIFIC as another route to achieve his 
paper's payoff theme. 
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PART ONES DRAFTING SKILLS 



The Word Cache 



The Anglo^SaKon word for '^spaaklng" meint to uiilQck the word hoard s 

If it makes sense to colleet stimps, eoms, silver spoons^ model cars, or fishing 
lures f it makes Just as muQh sense to collect words new words, old words, 
St imulating words , upl i ft ing words , useful words, provocative words , favorite 
words. 

Most collectors have special boxes, racks, or cabinets to store and protect their 
treasures. Thus, the word cache ; "a. hidden place for storing pT*ovi&ion8 or 
implamehts, aipacially as used by Bs^tor&rs 

In which of us are the meanings of words not h idden In our private associations? 
In which of us are not words a basic provision which enables thought? Which of 
us IS not an explorer of language? ~ 

It is not an overstatement to say that without the word, one may be forever 
prevented from having the idea. Students should be encouraged to keep a word 
cache notebook to include 

nounsi interesting names of Interesting things 

verbsi words that happen and make things happen 

adjectives and adverbs# words that make me all nervy and shakous 

key words in a play, poem, songi when taken together, forming an 

idea-map or fabric of a work 
key words in a discuisioni a cumulative effect that sets a tone 

and perhaps gives another message 
key words from which to writei attacking the problem of J^never* 

knew*what-t©-wrl te by jotting words 
that come to mind about a topic; 
seeing the shape that emergos 
trouble wordsi words I always misspell, words that trigger semj- 

colons, words whose meanings I forget from one time 
to the next 

AM of the activities and suggestions that follow assume an actual word cache. 
Students should keep envelopes, folders, notebooks, and boxes full of col lected 
words. The classroom wall or table should have space for pinning up or deposit- 
ing words of interest on taghoard cards, and folders or boxes for collecting and 
ready d ipplng^lnto* 



Activities for Making and Using a Word Cache 



(In this draft of the program, activities are unspecified as to elementary, 
junior highf or senior high* Perhaps that's not a bad thing. Perhaps another 
person's Idea might work with kids in many grades.) 

VERB, ADJECTIVE, NOUN, ADVERB, PREPOSITION^ CONJUNCTION, PRONOUN CACHES^ Mik up 
the caches freely and ask students to regroup them and consider their reasons 
for clasiifying certain words together. 

Draw from all the caches and ask students to generate new sentences after the 
models In the sentence pattern section (page 23 ) . Encourage students to record 
what caches they have to draw from to make complete sentences. 

PREPOSITION CACHE: Starting with a basic sentence modified by a prepositional 
phrase, draw from the preposition cache and see the meaning changes as the 
preposition changes* 

Actually use an object and, as students draw a preposftlon card, see how many of 
them they can move physically around that objects in the manner of the preposition, 

over 

Sally, please place this box under the table, 

beside 
up to 
down from 
a 1 ongs i de 
away from 
' by 

with 

CHARACTER ANALYS.ISi Students begin with blank cards and build a character^ord^ 
cache from a play, novel or short story, writing down descriptive and illustrative 
words, comTOnts, phrases said by or about a character or characters, ^Ff^m this 
cache will come the basis for character analysis In dlscuision and writing, If 
students have already begun to discuss a character or characters, this same 
exercise might be used to idit and shape a further exploration and ordering of 
ideas and Impressions after the discussion. 

SEVEII FROM SAM: The neKt seven word cache, acti vl t les are combinations of ideas 
suggested by Dr. Sam Sebesta and Jim Sabol In their University of Washington 
workshops on creativity, 

IMAGIHARERlEi Invent v/ords for new animals. Examples kangaroos ter * Keep these 
in your word cache for use in writing basic sentence patterns in the next draft^ 
Inq unit, or for use In writing fanciful storiesp 



ENLARGING YOUR WORD CACHEi Comb the neighborhood for old Reader's Digest 
magazines. Clip and mount I terns from each issue entitled ''Picturesque Speech and 
Patter," The Sounds of Language series also offers a good hunting ground for 
collecting exci t i ngwordi from "real" literature. 

COLORING THE CACHE I A word cadfie doei not have to.be a dusty envelope. Students 
will enjoy malting notebooks in which their favorite entries are Illustrated with 
colorful pictures. The combining that tal^es place in such a notebook !s a 
stimulating source of story ideas. 

FRUIT BASKET: Give each child a piece of manuscript paper with a picture of a 
fruit pasted in one corner. Encourage the kids to write words to deicribe the 
look > the feel > the taste» the smell of the fruit- If, after discussion, Mch 
child transfers his words to word cache cardSg the assembled cards each child 
makes can form the basis of a riddle for the other ktds". look at my cards and 
tell me what fruit Mm thinking of! There's no really good reason this won't 
work with twelfth graders who might make cards for the personal characteristics 
of Hamlet, Polonius, Gonerl 1 , Ahab, Sisyphus. 

The cards from the fruit activity above can be entered In word cache collections 
titled "Sense Words," You can^ think of other categories. There's no reason word 
cache categorfes have to be labeled just "nouns," "verbs,'* There can be word 
caches for good things to eat, good names to be called, good places to visit, good 
things to do on foggy days, etc. 

More Ways to Enlarge the Word Cache-- 

ALLITERATION: Choose a consonant sound. Then chooie an adjective, noun, verb, 
adverb in that order which begins with the same sound and put them together to 
form four-word sentences pertaining to a particular subject, Halloween examplei 
Gray ghosts gasped grotesquely. Combine this word cache activity with the basic 
sentence patterns activity* 

READING AND VOCABULARY-. From a story in the children's readers, select the new 
words and write them on e word cache card. Then prspare sentences with blank 
spaces into which these words could fit* (The more words , the more sentences 
you'll need.) Discover the meanings of the new words by trying to fit them Into 
the context of the prepared sentences* 

The words Identified above can be kept In a class word cachet "See how full the 
box is getting with all the new words we've learned this year." Before the words 
are entered In the cache, students can write on the card the various parts of 
speech the word can be (this always depends upon how the word Is used; there is 
no such thing as a word being a certain part of speech before I t has been spoken 
or written In some context) and sample sentences in which the word is used. This 
running class word cache Is handy to have when you want to refer to a word we've 
already learned that occurs In a story three weeks later, or when you want to dip 
into a commonly shared voftibulary for Writing a class story together. 

For the word cache entries above, children can find adjacent words that can go 
with the new vocabulary word. If the word Is "mostly" a noun, have the children 
list adjectives that fit before It, and verbs that fit after It. If the word is 
"mostly" a verb, list nouns and adverbs. If It is "mostly" an adverb, list verbs. 
It If li "mostly" an adjective, list nouns, 



DEFINITION CACHED The.phraie lift below, remains constant, although the teacher 
can readily make changes to make It more appropriate for a particular class. The 
list on the left is Invented anew by the teacher or students from words that 
seem particularly connected wl th a work of 1 1 terature each time a new book is read 
by the class. Once the two lists are on the wall, students choose or draw a term 
from the word list, then move down the phrase llstj stopping wherever they are 
particularly taken by the connection. The student completes the phrase and, In 
so doingj gives everyone In the room something new to think about for that piece 
of 1 i terature* 



TART 



For eKample, from the 


lists below try combining 


Justice in 


Billy Budd is rreasured by . , , 


Imagination 


In Where the Wild Things Are can be found In ... 


• 

Word List 


Phrase List 


courage 


moves 1 i ke 


imagination 


goes with 


power 


looks 1 i ke 


miracles 


Is connected with 


creation 


has the character Isti cs of 


honor 


happens because 


femi n 1 ty 


changes into 


masculinity 


embodies 


freedom 


f 0 1 1 cws 


di sci pi 1 ne 


precedes 


me rcy 


Is grouped under 


J us t i ce 


Is 1 1 ke 


humor ^ 


is unl 1 ke 


humanity \ 
Engliih « 


results In 


fol lows the word 


w i s dom ". 


precedes the word 


knowledge , 


correspondi wi th 


conscience ^ 


In (Insert title) Is opposite to 


respons i bl 1 1 ty 


\ _is measured^ b^ _ _ QDHPLETL 


i ns 1 ght 


eKtends to 


understand! ng 


stops at 


compaision 


fee 1 s 1 i ke 


truth 


can be found In 


raa 1 i ty 


IS possessed by 


human nature 


resulti in 


bel ief 


exists aS| In 


Inqui ry 


was tvident in 


myth 


is proved by 


good 


is eKaggerated in 


evi 1 


is eKperienced as 


God 


can be explained as 


kindneii 


acts I i ke 


meanness 


occurs where 


honesty 


occuri when 



c 
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V/ORDS AND BEHAVIORj For older students the article reprinted below offers an 
interesting variation on the word list/phrase list activityi with regard to the 
word ''peaceJ' 

U,W. Law Prof's New Book Analyzes Lethal Conflicts 

By Svei n Gi 1 je 
The Seattle Times, July 30, 1972 



(Svein Gfija i% a Times 
staff writer speciaiizing in 
defense and intarnationa! IS'' 
suesO 

Does a "nation of murcler' 
era'* make that a '*war - 
mongering" nation? 

Does a high crime rate in 
Mainstream, U* S. A,, turn 
the country into a war = hun- 
gry nation? Or does a low 
crime rate, particularly in 
homicides, mal<e us peace- 
ful? 

Is there a tie between mur- 
ders* or lethal conflict 
among individuals, and 
warSt lethal conflict among 
nattons? 

Can one explain aggres- 
sion in nations out of aggres- 
sion in man? Just how do 
you e^xplain human aggres- 
sion? 

These and other intriguing 
questions are raised by Dr. 
Roy L, Proiterman, a Uni- 
versity of Washington law 
professor with wide - rang- 
ing interests, in a new book, 
* 'Surviving to 3000. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Le- 
thal Conflict." (Duxbury 
Press, Belmont, Calif., 
$5^50.) 

Thus Prosterman adds to 
the growing list of publica- 
tions that go into the issues 
of war and peace. 

OF COURSEp much has 
been written and said about 
war over the years. The his- 
torians have treated wars 
extensively. The politicians 
think of them as important 
(though not necessarily de- 
sirable) milestones; The 
economists measure them in 
monetary terms, in costs to 
a nation and in periods of 
baom. 

The scientists lock at key 
scientific - technological 



strides made in times of 
modern war, largely because 
of accelerated research 
being demanded to carry on 
the war. Just Uiink of Proj- 
ect Manhattan when man 
split the atom toward the 
end of Worid War U. 

Peace, on the other hand, 
Is vaguely thought of as 
something that existi while 
war is not being fought. It 
appears to . be a condition 
that is *'just there," auto- 
matically in absence of war, 
being in the background 
waiting for war to end, 

Prosterman takes issue 
with those who suggest that, 
if there is no war, there's 
peace. He speaks of the state 
of war, the state of non-war, 
(a passive period during 
which lethal conflict merely 
is absent), and the state of 
peace* 



'*THE STAra OF PEACE,*' 
prostennan says, "is a state 
in which events are under- 
stood and actively dealt with. 
It Is a state tliat recognizes 
that conflict will always be 
with us, and that it must be 
processed actively, enthusir 
astlcally, understandingly — 
and nonvlolently.'* 

So a nation ought to arrive 
at a "peace strategy" that it 



_PEACE 



can pursue either unilateral- 
ly or Jointly with other na- 
tions. 

Peace strategy, he adds, is 
possible if pushed by nation- 
al leadei^ and by the citizens 
of the society. 

Though to the average citi- 
zen it may seem an immense 
and hopeless task to "work 
for peace," Prosterman re- 
calls that so appeared the 
situation for the environmen- 
talist five years ago. 

"A congressional enact- 
ment requiring Detroit to 
clean up its cars by 1975 was 
as 'unimaginable' five years 
ago as a legislated end to 
classified research and espi- 
onage laws is today," he 
writes. 



PROSTERMAN HIMSELF 

has undertaken numerous 
peace initiatives which, at 
first, may have seemed 
hopeless but now are facts 
or on the way to become 
facts. I am thinking of his 
work in pushing for and au- 
thoring the Land Reform Act 
in South Vietnam, now in its 
final stages of being carried 
out: his consultpAive work on 
land reform for tlfe Brazilian 
goveiTiment and his plan for 
land reform to help settle 
Palestineans on the West 
Bank. 



In fact, while you're read' 
ing this, Prosterman and a 
team of researchers are on 
an around-the-world tour to 
work on other reform pro- 
posals. 

What about the question of 
correlation of murders and 
wars? 

Prosterman concludes that 
the one does not necessarily 
lead to the other. Statistics 
show that some nations with 
the highest rates of murder- 
suicide, or internal group 
conflict, have barely been 
touched by war. 

Going beyond the simple 
"body count," Prosterman 
notes that "the smallest 
quarrel (murder) also ap- 
pears to be the most impul- 
sive." Likewise the lethHl 
riot "appears to be an im- 
pulsive rather than a prp- 
meditated killing." He add^: 

"Unfortunately, we are no 
more able at present to pre- 
dict riots than to predict 
murders." 

The 424-page paperback 
grew .out of Prosterman's ac- 
tive involvement in the U. 
W/s Conflict Studies the past 
few years. It is not the type 
of reading you*d take alotig 
to the beach, but it v/ill add 
significantly to the growing 
libraiy on conflict studies. 



^ — 

s 



_HAP_P|NS JlpAUSE 
J S_ L I KE _ 
IS UNLIKE 



CAN BE EXPLAINED AS ^ 



ETC. 
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ESSAY ANALYSIS: All that is provided here is a list of blank cards and an essay 
that is meant to persuade or to provoke discussion. The students are asked to 
go through the essay and write down the words and phrases which seem Important 
to them in some way. They then discuss the reasons for their choices with the 
group, and a sorting process takes place. The first sorting may establish a 
f ! rst"to-last order of Ideas, The second may dlscird some phrases and focus on 
others Which most closely emphasize the ideas. The third may seek out over- 
simplifications or logical difficulties In the material^ being sensitive to some 
of the following characteristics: 

either-or thinking; good guy-bad guy ovarsfmpl i fi cat ions 
highly abstract language 
loaded words 

bias hidden by scattering, revealed through rearrangement of the cards 
relative concretaness of negative, positive ideas* 
cliches I euphemisms 

words and phrases that are reused, to what purpose? 

Students should try to determine how use and placement of individual words and 
phrases determines the tone; hc^ the context determines the meaning, how distor* 
tions occur when ideas are considered out of eon text. The end of the process 
may be the creating, orally or in v^ritingp of their own reaction to the Ideas In 
the essay* 

LEVELS OF ABSTRACTIONi Have students begin with blank cards and make a word 
cache of terms we use for describing peoplei Sort the cards according to degree 
of abstraction* What words are general? What words are specific? Are there sub 
groups? What different areas of personal i ty are we covering? Which words refer 
to facts, which opinions? From this raw material and discussion let students see 
whether they can devise a system for categorlilng the whole human race. Discover 
to what extent their system leaks, by trying to make the system work for one 
living human model* Then aik students to write a character sketch about a real 
parson with the words that seem most preelse and useful to them, consciously 
beginning wi th more abstract words and making them have reality by the use of 
concrete detal 1 , 



ASSUMING VARIOUS ROLES^ Make a word cache of various roles we assume, (For 
instance, mother, teacher, student , nursQ, lover, lawyer, chlldi) The roles 
may be drawn out of current reading, as may the problems, such as those that 
follow//* Students should have the opportunity to change roles and pursue the 
same problem in a series of dramatic improvisationSi See how different people 
handle the same role. Here are some iample problems i 

financial insolvency in the family 
a child is about to go to war 
a marriage Is breaking up 
a kid is in trouble at school 
a person wants to commit suicide 
a daughter becomes a feminist 



METAPHORS: Have students make a word eacha of vary eonerete words and phrases* 
They could begin with the already ejci sting noun cache. Then have them move the 
phrase "is like" In between different combinations of nouns* Add words until 
they are satisfied with the results. Students might use this technique as part 
of the composition task of describing a person or an object vividly. For this 
and other v/ord cache activities^ It helps to use a separate ctrd for each word 
or entry to facilitate experimentation with new combinations. 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE^ Introduce a voeabulary word generated from class content; 
for example J the word mi_sogyn^ mi ght be taken in a woman's studies course. Stu-^ 
dents are asked to generate specific sentences based on that idea and the use 
of the sentence pattern models in Section Two, Can they make the statement say 
essentially the same thing in each sentence pattern, or does the idea change as 
the form. changes, necessarily? 

ROLiS AND VALUES* Examine a picture that represents a person of another race, 
sexj age, class^ or culture* Fam! ly of Man Is a good source, For each person 
in a picture, the students make two category cards ^ Who ! Am , What I ' ve Saen t 
Students complete additional cards with answers they think likely for the person 
represented in the picture, then discuss and role-play their cards. 

Some insights that might emerge from this exercise: 

- The difficulty of aisuming roles with little knowledge of history, 
tradition or life style of others. 

^ The pervasiva influence of our own value system in assuming roles 
outside our experieirce. 

- The persistence of stereotyped thinking for others outside our 
social mi 1 leu. 

" The patronizing attitude we often aisume unconsei ous ly when 
speculating about people of anQther race or class. 



HISTORICAL CONTEXT: In an exercise to discover historical bias by class, racep 
sex in defining the Idea of "human nature,*' or "what it ftteins to be human," 
students make a word cache of qualities that describe desirable or model human 
characterist ici from literature of another historical period (Lyiistrata 
Pra-hellenic Greece, Shakespeare — ^ Renaissance Englind, The Scarlet Letter — 
Puritan New England). From this cache the studenti arrange the words^ In order 
of importance for the period and then again In order of importance for thimselves 
The difference In arrangement illustrates the similaritlei and changei in the 
definition of what it means to be human. 

Example 2; Students arrange the words as they think they might be arrenged by 
various social classei in their reading (royalty, peasant, merchant) to discover 
which class Is the model for humanness. 

Example 3- Students arrange the qualities by current and historical associations 
with femininity and masculinity to discover the sex bias that has come to the 
present in deffning human nature* 



JUST THE FACTS, HE SAID: Either students or teacher chooses a controversial 
issue from class discussion, reading or current media. Students group themselves 
Into various Interest groups and make one set of key word and phrase cards that 
explain the facts of their position. They make a second set of persuasive words* 
to be used to convince the other groups of the correctness of their position. 

After each group has constructed both a factual and persuasive set, they present 
their material to the others. When presentations are conciudedj the original 
lists could be readjusted In light of what the groups have heard from one another, 
A summation of the activity, either m discussion or writing, might illustrate: 
the many ways In which persuasion taetics are often questionably factual; the way 
ideas are modifed by challenge; how facts are detrinental to a given position; 
how ideal are tentative until tested in practice. 

WORD V/HtuLS: The word constructor below can be made from wood or cardboard, Each 
of the wheels is pinned through the center In order to rotate freely. The middle 
tray !s glued or nailed to permit standing root cards upon it- 




The entries listed on the next page for the word wheel are those which appear to 
have the rrost frequent usage in ordinary English* 

OOPS! The wheel on the right, abovep will have 
to be lettered Just the opposite If the 
print is to be right side up when the 
wheel rotates a suffiK Into position 
a longs I de the root card. Don*t nrake our 
mlitake! 
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Prefix Entries 
for Left Wheel 



AD 


To or Toward 


COM 


With jr Together 


DE 


Dovm Of Av/ay 


DIS 


Apart From 


EX 


Out or Formerly 


IN 


Into 


IN 


Not 


INTER 


Between 


MONO 


One or Alone 


MIS 


Wrong or Wrongly 


NON 


Not 


OB 


To, Toward, Against 


OVER 


Above 


PRE 


Before 


PRO 


Korward or in Favor 


RE 


Back or Again 


SUB 


Under 


TRANS 


Across or Beyond 


UN 


Not 


OTHER 


SPELLINGS: 


AD 


A, AC, AG, AL, AN, 




AP, AR, AS, AT 


COM 


CO, COL, CON, COR 


DIS 


Dl, 01 F 


EX 


E, EF 


IN 


IL, IM, IR 


OB 


OC, OF, OP 


SUQ 


sue, SUF, SUG, SUP, 




SUR, SUS 


TRANS 


TRA, TRAN 





Root Cards 


Suffix Entries 




Tor Tray 

1— 


for Right Wheel 


CEPT 


To Take or Seize 






DUCT 


To Lead, Make, 


MUG, 


P '™ & € S r 

r rww53 3 Ml 




Shape, or Fashion 












r u \j 1 


FER 


To Bear or Carry 










A KIT 




FIC 


To Make or Do 










cn 




GRAPH 


To Write 










ER 


One Who Does 


LOG 


Speech or Science 








FUL 


Possess 1 ng 


MITT 


To Send 










1 hid 


HQL QT t/w I 


POS 


To Put or Place 










1 3n 




PLIC 


To Fold, Dend, 








Twist or Interweave 


1 s 1 


Ana H/^se 


SCRIBE 


To Write 


1 \/P 

1 




SIST 


To Stand, Endure, 




W 1 LnQU L 




or Persist 










1 V 


1 1 3 
L 1 K€ s 


SPECT 


To Look 










MFMT 




TAIN 


To Have or Hold 














TEND 


To Stretch 














OTHER 


SPELL INGSi 










1 1 Uri 


p ls l€ or 


CEPT 


CAP, CAPT, CEIV, 








CEIT, CIP 


U 1 n ^ n 


^PPi 1 1 Mn^ • 

p r uUL 1 l^y D • 


DUCT 


DUC, DUIT 






FER 


LAT, LAY 




1 RLE 


FIC 


FAC, FACT, FASH, FEAT 


ANCE 


ENCE 


LOG 


OLOGY 


ER 


OR 


MITT 


MISS, MIS, MIT 


TION 


SION 


POS 


POUND, PON, POST 






PLIC 


PLAY, PLEX, PLOY, PLY 






SCRIBE 


SCRIP, SCRIV 






SIST 


STA 






SPECT 


SPEC, SPI , SPY 






TAIN 


TEN, TIN 






TEND 


TENS, TENT 







PART ONE! DRAFTING SKILLS 
Basic Sentence Patterns 



'A sentence a day keeps incompleteness away. A sentence braved is a sentence 
learned, A rolling sentenct gatheri no loss, A class that sintenees together 
improves togetheri Prose Is archi ttcturej not interior decoration. 

Whatever Hemingv/ay meant by his addition to the otherwise sparkl ing wi tti cisms 
above, it seems clear that kids should hive a chance to practice and extend their 
understanding of the English senteneei 

It seems unlikely that memorizing definitions of sentences will help and the 
Reed^Kellogg diagramming promulgited in the thirties has not exactly covered 
itself with glorious results* If kids are going to learn how to build sentences, 
it ieems like a sensible idea that they should do that by building sentences. 

Taking things apart can be a lot of fun — If It's not important that the object run 
after you're through with It or If someone else will clean up the mass. Putting 
things together can be messy too, but on the whole something pos 1 t i ve of ten 
Pisults and makes the mess worthwhile. 

It may be possible to learn the English sentence without bilng messy although 
the axperience of our major writers makes that seem unlikely but for sure it's 
not going to happen unless a kid gets a chance to build sentences with his own 
two hands i 

This is a program in sentence building with kids' hands as well as heads. 

This is a serious proposal that kids build a sentence i day beginning with the 
basic blueprint patterns of the language. Manipulating words from the word caches 
into sentences of one's oivn maki ng, fol lowl ng sentence patterns, will give visual 
1 1 lustration to the idea that language Is structure. It will also involve the 
student In working out structural problems, from modlflar placement and verb form 
to punctuatlQn and spelling. 

The word-cache p]ui model -sentence activity will facilitate the drafting process 
by offering models for the variety of v^ays In which an idea can be axpreised, and 
by showing the effects of sentence-form on meaning. 

By using correct models and the student's own capacity for lentence-production, 
we teach by positive example rathar than by the f Ind-the-mistake-and-correct-l t 
method. The latter method never answers the questionp why did the kid make the 
error in the first place? 

What we ought to have right here is a stack of printed basic sentince pattern 
models for each teacher to hang on the classroom walls* But there's only so much 
you can do in one summer so we don't ^- yet. (Anyone want to help?) 

Basicallyi the plan works like thls^ Consult the bislc pattern list Included on 
the following pages , and note the dotted lines around each pattern * These lines 
indicate how a teacher might write the sentences with felt pen on tagboard and 
mount them on the walK Place the model sentences around the ciassreom. Students 
should see them. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 
Book 1 



Pre-sentence Experiences : Rafs fence Pages i 

I. Speakers of all languaqei describe their experiences 3, 12, U-IS, 

66, 75 

2* Speakers of English experience natural objects and ^ 2, 19, 5^^55, 60-61 
words in parts and divisioni (''things-' ieparated from 
"actions'O 

3, Speakers bf English give names to things 6-7, H, W^Sl, 63 

Speakers of English give rtames to actions ^^5, 16-18, 2H25| 67 

5- Speakers of Engl 1 sh i nterchange names fleKibly; a noun 52-53, 58-59 
IS a verb is a noun 



(Development of a sense of the sentence begins with imaginative 
experiences in the first and second grade books* It is not 
Impoislble but Is certainly an uphi 1 1 struggle for a child who 
has not had these eKperiences to develop^sentencs sense.) 



NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 

Book 2 



Pra-Sentanee gxperiences : Rafaranoa Pages> 

1, Speakers of Ehglish see comparisons in their descflp- 2-3, 5'7? 13, 15-21, 
tions of thingi and actions 76 

2, Speakers of English deseriba natural objects and words 8, 36, 78, 86, 91 
as If they had parts and di visions 

3, Speakers of English name things In terms of mambsrship 29-30> 37 
classes 

4, Speakers of English name actlOTS in terms of meit^arship 33-35^38-39 
classes 

5, Speakers of English must live with both the problems II, 31, 37, 53, 75, 
and the enrichment caused by their flexible use of 79-81 

language 

6* Speakers of English use word parts to show number and 82-85, 87- 88 
time, 

7- Speakers of English use start and stop signals to mark 92-95, 97-101 
wri tten sentences 

8, Speakers of English use sentence patterns that can be 90, 96 
expanded and trans formsd 



Standard Sentence Pattern: 



Noun Part + Verb Part 89' 90 



f 



Book 3 



Standard Sentence Pattern! 



Stntence - Noun Part + Verb Part 



155 



Book k 



Standi rd Sentence Pat term 



Sentsnce " Noun Part + Verb Part 



63 



Book 5 



Basrc Sen ten ee Patterns : 

Pattern 1 S ■ N + V 
Pattern 2 S « N + V + DO 
Pattern 3A S = N + LV + C-n 
Pattern 3B S ^ N + LV + C-adj 
• Pattern 3C S « N + LV + C-adv 



179 
182 
185 
185 
185 



Book 6 



Pattern 2A S ^ N + V + 10 + DO 



159 



Book 7 



Pattern 2B S = N + V + DO + DC 



207 



Book 8 



Review of Al 1 Above 



I2i| - 125, 3U-316 



ERIC 
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Activities for Generating Bailc Sentences 



The first activity is for the teacher, or the teacher and students togetherj to 
produce models of the bas I c sentence patterns for use on the wall or tablep They 
could look like this, made of tagboard and printed with felt penp perhaps in 
colors I 




But It would be helpful if the models can be displayed Just above the blackboard 
or bulletin board so that students may write or post their own sentence directly 
below; 



[l 


- 6 

BirdLt sin3 . 


i 

i 


N V 




^^^^ [_5iv;M~^^ 



An alternative arrangement Is to make the models with slots or holders to contain 
the sentence parts i 




M + V 
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Once you havt decided on a method of eonstruetion, here are the basic pattern 
models for which you may need cards, depending on what grade you teach; 



PATTERN 1l 



Birds sing. 
N + V 



PATTERN 2i 


Birds 




make melody. 




N 


+ 


V + DO 



PATTERN 2At 


Chickens give 


farmers 


eggs . 




N + V 


+ 10 


+ 00 










PATTERN 2B: 


Cits eonsldep 


mice 


tasty. 






N + V 


+ DO + 


OC 





PATTERN 3A; 



Kangaroos are marsupiali. 
N + LV + M 



PATTERN 3Br 


Pandas 


are 


furry. 




N + 


LV + 


ADJ 



ERIC 



PATTERN 3C; 



Winter is here, 
N + LV + ADV 



Note; Before you race off to make these models, check the pattern expansion 
exercises in the editing section. 
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Further ActivltiiS 



MAKING YOUR OWNt A class may develop Its own series of ientence models from words 
and ideas they like better than the ones provided* 



LIVING SENTENCES: Print some nouns and verbs from the class word cache on extra 
large cards and distribute them in random order to students standing in a row who 
will hold them up in the front of themselvei. The studinti will need to rearrange 
themseives in order to form a sentence. (This never fails to remind one of the 
Chriitmai pageant which was supposed to begin with five children marching on 
stage, each holding a card with a letter to spell, H * E - L - L - 0, and then the 
boy with the '0* got on the wrong end!) 



SENTENCE NOTEBOOKS! Students can use their own word cache to form sentences accord- 
ing to the model patterni. These can be kept in a notebook. Oeeisionally students 
can gat together to form stories from sentences collected in their notebooks. 



ACTIVITIES WITH WALL MODELS: The teacher introduces a speci flc model and asks 
studenti to generate their own version from the word caches. This can readily 
be tied to recent reading, field trips ^ dESCusiloni or IntereitSt 



FROM READINGi The students are working on a spicific story or discussion. The 
teacher introduces a sentence model incidental to the main task of underitandi ng 
the story or events but helping that purpose by affording a strueture in which 
students may put forth their ideas. Amazing things will happen if. half the room 
states their idea in Pattern 2 but the other half uses Pattern 3. 



TROUBLE-SHOOTINGi Students having specific difficulties with sentence structure 
and punctuation are directed to the models and the word caches, and helped to 
generate lentences which confront and work out the problemi* 
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Word Drafting Supplement 
to 

BOOK k 

PAGE 50 NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 

NOUNS 

Fill !n the blanks with interesting nouns from your word cach^. 
E XAHPLE ; The shrewd deteetlve solved a complicated case, 

1. The povierful repaired the leaky > 

2. The busy gabbed for long hourSt 

3. The fast elevator left my weak on the first floor, 
4* Our crazy cat gobbled up the meek * 

5. The sad driver stepped from the smashed * 

6* The gleeful baby banged on the Interesting • 

7, The vacationing family drove across the deserted ' 

8s The unhappy schoolboy grwled about the wet * 

g. I held my throbbing after I dropped the heavy 

10, The snoopy iearched for some sloppy * 



Word Drafting Supplement 
to 



BOOK k 




PAGE 36 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 


VERBS #1 




On the ] ine undtr 


each sentence 1 write five words that can fill each of the blanks 


in the sentence. 


Check your word cache for possible answers* 


I s Gradual ly the 


snow 


2, The general 


all day. 


3. She 


the gum that was on the table* 


Ray 


the car. 


5. The students 


to the classroom* 


6, Sap 


from the tree. 


7* The object 


terrible! 


8. Birds 




9, Phi 1 


up the mountain. 


0 • Sue 


the football, / 



Extrs copies of any page In this notebook are available in 
clasiroom quanti ty from the coordinator. 



BOOK ^ 
PAGE 39 
ADJECTIVES #1 



Word Drafting Supplament 
to 

NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 



From the word caehe below, ehooie words which saniibly complete the following 
Sentences, Use each word only once . There are more words In the list than you 
will need , 



K The 



2, 

3. 
k. 
5- 

7* 



Little Jimmy was unhappy about his 

The rabbit stood by quietly 

The ^ 

The 



dog leaped into the air. 
record. 



dyckllncf waddled into the 



pond 



door startled us as we walked slowly through the 



The 

The 



house, 

boy walked acrosi the 



8* That carpenter ii a 
9* The ' 



apple was placed on the 
worker i 



gentleman bought us 



10. Ai a safety patrolman you should be extremely 



lawn, 
table* 



mi Ikihakes 



yel low 

fast 

good 

awful 

full 

grassy 

clean 

beautiful 

hot 

creiklng 



wet 

bright 

ugly 

broken 

del ! clous 

thumping 

smel 1y 

dangerous 

twelve 

wrecked 

ti ny 



ordinary 

sorrowful 

violent 

advancing 

skillful 

wealthy 

dreary 

cute 

cautious 
cool 
brown 
nervous 



Word Drafting Supplement 
to 

BOOK k 

PAGE 39 NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLIS H 
ADJECTIVES #2 ~ ^ ~ — — 

Complete the ssntences by filling in the blanks with adjeetives, 

1- The . pupil was congritulited by the 

teacher, ~ - _ , 

2. The cir performed poorly on the trip, 

3. The - _ coach was happy to work with the -_ __ 

quarterback/ . _ 

The ^ ^ bi ke stood near the building. 

5. The bus took forever to reach thj city, 

6* \ boati drifted slowly past the dock, 

7* He popped his buttons when he tried on the . 

uniform. 

8. The horse trottid slowly along the . path. 

9, The test was extremely ■ 

'0. Our puppy tripped over the hose on the lawn. 
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Word Drafting Supplement 



to 



BOOK k 
PAGE k7 
VERBS #2 



NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 



Use eaeh word cache below to make a sentanca^ supplying your own verb or verbs to 
create the action* Underline all your verbs . Add whatever words are necessary to 
make your sentence sensible, 

EXAMPLE j pray, anteateri busily, hungry, unlucky 

Possible sentence: The hungry antcater bus i ly hunted its unlucky prey. 
1, allowance^ quickly, generouij boy, Dad 



2, drums cool, noisily, dal ly, guy 



3« enormous, fiercely, gori 1 la, target 



k* popcorn, pool , acci dental ly , Bill 



5* napkin, naughty, gleeful ly, messy 



6, rhinoceros, river, rambl ing, carelessly, shal low 



7- race, iprlnter, good, speedy 



8, 



wind, tent, groundi hwl i ng 



landlord, greedi ly , inyerl ng 



10, 



glue, glayeSp Tom, fuzzy, fooliihlyi sleepy 



A REMiNDIRi Check again the word cache actlvitlaii many of whleh can ba cofflbinad 
with sentence pattern activltiei. 



^ ft i/ij 



he 



ay 



ROLF STROMBERG 




WAS THIS A PRINTER'S IRROR 
OR HAS SOMEONi NOT HAD THE 
THE lELLEVUE BASIC SKILLS 
INTENCi PATTIRN 
PROGRAM? 



Makes 




It is truly presumptUQus 
to comment yboiit some 
niuslaians, Thpy are artists 
no far advariced in their 
realin that they are in 
many ways above criti- 
cism. Tlial'g the ua^e with 
n re gor P i a t i go ky . wli o . 
i^ave a slunning concert 
last night in the^ Opera 
House with the Seattle 
Symphony. 

Some cellists in tliin 
world may match him on 
ocuasion: none will surpass 
him. Me proved that go 
convincingly last night as 
he periormed the world 
piemiere of Grant Biglari- 
an's Diversions I'nr Viola. 
Cello and Orchestra; along 
with Milton Katims, who 
stepped down from the po- 
dium, and then was the so- 
loist in Antonin Dvorak's 
Concerto ror Cello and Or- 
^^^hestra, 

^^eorsky Is a , master 
^ nv comment 



Tlie Post jnteUigencer 




CIO 



again excellent solo work 
by flutist Scott Goff and a 
brief moment by concert- 
master Ilcnry Siegl, 

The world premiere of 
BeglariPn'.s work was stim- 
uiatlng. It Is divided into 
eiglit short segments; a 
march, A Sad Song. A mer- 
ry Song, Canonic Dis- 
course. Fantasy. Menuet. 
Gigue and a March. It i. 
highly melodic, In the 
modern sense, but not glar- 
ingly dissonant, 

Platigorsky was superb 
as was Katimi, who lur- 
rendered the podium to Jo- 
seph Levitie for the Be- 
':Han, Piatigorgky gave 
" -^Mning and Katims 
* H hp is a 



was not, as poUihed as oni 
would like. 

Not until the fourth 
movement did the Sympho- 
ny come alive,' and do the 
Allegro con iplrito with 
alertneis and^ vigor. It- 
wa§n*t so much that they;; 
weren't. Inapirid- they 
s e e m a d to be , ; juit 

'spired,*' If one can t^y 
that. 

The rest of the eveiilny 
conilsted of Joaqiiin Tiiri- 
na's **Danza Fantaiticai/- 
which is pleaiant enough^ 
and which received -a flna 
reading from Katlmi and 
the Symphony. There wai 
.a nice but brief jolo by- 
principal colliit Ray 
^is. The fecond mr^T 
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PART ONEi DRAFTING SKILLS 



Questions That Form Ideas 

Have you ever %emn a student whose head was not spi 1 1 ing over with Ideas and 
chatter until he picks up a pencil? Have you ever seen a student who, given 
an assignment^ grinds out a sentence and a hal f, then col lapses from sheer 
intellectual eKhaustion wi th '»Can't think of anything mora to say"? 

Contrary to what might seem obvious from the example above, lack of ideas is not 
a major problem in kid's writing. Kids don't need stimulation or motivation for 
more Ideas, What kids and everybody need is help with the Ideas they have. 

People need some means of shaping, carving, rolling, turning, testing ideas that 
are within them, but unexpressed; that Is, not pressed out, 

Perhaps the most basic skill In preising out Ideal ind mafhtafnlng the momentum 
of cdntlnuing to think about a topic Is the basic skill of question-asking. 
Using for an example one of the dul lest ass! gnments imaglneable "Write about 
courage*' the examples that follow illustrate how even a dull, unformed Idea 
can be quickened, and thinking energy sustained, through the use of questf on^asking 

The ability to ask the questions that follow, suggested by Prentl ce-Hal I's 
Thinking and Writing, An Inductive Program In Composition (1969) should be part o 
every student's repertoire of basic drafti ng skills; 



Note; 



As with every other p^ga in this publication, indeed In the 
entire. notebook, extra copies in class quantity are avallab 
from the coordinator* 



QUESTIONS ABOUT... 



I. Aetion, mental or physical movement 

WHAT MOVEMENTS 00 YOU ASSOCIATE WITH THE ACT OF COURAGE? WHAT THOUGHTS? 



2. Agreement , concord 

WITH WHAT THINGS IS COURAGE IN AGREEMENT? WITH WHAT DOES IT GO? 

3. Appearance > the external image 

WHAT DOTS COURAGE LOOK LIKE? A PERSON WHO HAS IT? 

Associ ation , a log! cal phys i eal or mental connection 
WITH WHAT THINGS DO YOU CONNECT COURAGE? 

5, Attribute , that whi eh Is characteristic of a person or thing 
WHAT ARE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF COURAGE? 

6, Cause , that which brings about a result 

WHAT MAKES COURAGE HAPPEN? WHAT THINGS DOES COURAGE MAKE HAPPEN? 

7, Change , an alteration 

WHAT THINGS DOES COURAGE EASILY CHANGE INTO? UP TO WHAT POINT IS IT 
STILL COURAGE? WHAT CHANGES DOES COURAGE MAKE HAPPEN? 

8, Character , an individual portrayed In a story 

WHAT CHARACTERS CAN YOU THINK OF WHO HAVE HAD COURAGE? 

9, Chronology I an arrangemint based upon the criterion of time 
WHAT COMES BEFORE COURAGI? AFTER? 



10. Classif leatlon , the grouping of objects , facts, or events In accordance 
with establ I shed criteria 

I N WHAT CLASS I F I CAT I ON SYSTEM DO YOU PLACE COURAGE? WHERE? 

Comparison , an examination which reveals likenesses or differences 
WHAT IS COURAGE LIKE? UNLIKE? 

12, Cone 1 us f on , an outcome 

WHAT ARE SOME LIKELY OUTCOMES OF COURAGE OR COURAGEOUS ACTION? 



13. Context, the words appearing before or after another word or phrase 
which help establ ish the intended meaning 

WHAT WORDS ARE LIKELY TO APPEAR JUST BEFORE^OR AFTER COURAGE IN A STORY? 

14. Corresppndence, a matching of I tern wi th i tern, or a matching of i terns 
In one series with items In another series 

WITH THE" WORD "COURAGE" APPEARING IN A LIST OF GOOD THINGS, WHAT WORD 
WOULD IT BE ACROSS FROM IN. A LIST OF BAD THINGS? I F "COURAGE" APPEARED 
IN A LIST OF BAD THINGS, WHAT WORD WOULD I T BE ACROSS FROM IN THE LIST 
OF GOOD THINGS? ■ 



■ Criterion, a itandard by which something may be measured or Judged 



WHAT STANDARDS CAN YOU APPLY TO AN ACTION TO TELL WHETHER IT I S "COURAGE"? 



J- 




ERIC 
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16. Pefini tjon , an explanation which describes and set§ limits on the meaning 

of objects, words, or statements 

WHAT IS THE MEANING OF COURAGE? HOW FAR DOES IT GO? WHERI DOES IT STOP? 

17. Descr jption , a report which conveys an Image of what has been experienced 
or Imag I neff 

OESCRIBE A TIME YOU HAVE EXPERIENCED COURAGE IN YOURSiLF OR SOMEONE ELSE 

18. Detail, a fine point 

wTOf ^RE- THE FINE POINTS OF COURAGE, THINGS NOT EVERYONE NOTICES? 

19. Di recti on, a point in space, an Instruction 

WHERE DOES COURAGE SEEM HEADED; WHEREIS A PERSON GOING WHO HAS IT? HOW 
WOULD YOU TELL SOMEONE HOW TO BE COURAGEOUS, HOW TO GET COURAGE? 

20. Effect , a result 

WHAT RESULTS DOES COURAGE HAVE UPON THE PERSON WHO HAS IT? ON OTHERS? 

21. Entity, that which exists as a distinct unit 

IS COURAGE A THING? IS THERE SUCH A THING AS COURAGE OR ONLY COURAGEOUS 
PEOPLE? 

22. Event , an incident 

DESCRIBE SOMETHING THAT HAPPENED I N WHI CH COURAGE WAS EVI DENT 

23. Evidence, that which Is used in an attempt to prove something 

IMAGINE AN ACT YOU THINK IS COURAGEOUS, THEN LIST ITEMS OF EVIDENCE THAT 
WHAT YOU SAW WAS, IN FACT, COURAGE 



2k. Exaggeration , the act of going beyond the truth 

WKITE" A dIsCRIPTION OF A PF.RSON SAVING A CHILD FROM A BURNING BUILDING, AT 
FIRST COURAGEOUS, THEN EXAGGERATED. WHAT DOES THE COURAGE BECOME 



25. Experience , an I nvol vement that produces an effect 

DiSCRIBE AN INCI DENT I NVOLVl NG COURAGE , GIVING INOUGHDETAI LS OF THE 
ACTION, SO THAT THE READER ACTUALLY iEGINS TO FEEL WHAT IT MUST HAVE BEEN 
LIKE " 

26. Explanation , that which tells about a particular state in relation to the 
factors that brought It about. 

IMAGINE A STORY IN WHICH CHAPTER THREE SHOWS A COURAGEOUS ACT. NOW WRITE 
THE PART OF CHAPTER ONE WHICH SHOWS HOW THIS COURAGE WAS DEVELOPED IN THE 
HERO'S CHILDHOOD 

27. Form , an external fran«wopk 

TTWHAT ORDER OF EVENTS DO YOU THINK OF COURAGE HAPPENING? IF YOU MAKE A 
PICTURE OF COURAGE, WHAT SHAPE DO YOU SEE FOR IT? 

28. ■ Function , a natural or assigned action which Is In accord with the Intrinsic 

make-up of a person or thing 

OF ALL THE THINGS THAT MIGHT HAPPEN IN A COURAGEOUS ACTION, WHICH ACTIONS 
BELONG SPiCIFICALLY TO THE ACT OF COURAGE? 
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General i zation , a principls derived from partieulars 
FROM AU THE FACTS YOU HAVE BEEN ABLE TO. IDENTIFY ABOUT COURAGE, WHAT 
CONCLUSION COULD YOU DRAW ABOUT WHEN IT if l|KELY TO HAPPEN? TO WHOM? 
UNDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES? x 

Goal , an aim 

Tot IS COURAGE AN ATTEMPT TO RIACH FOR? 

Hypothes is , a reasoned explanation, subject to verification, of, what has 
iiappenetf or wi 1 1 happen 

UNDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES WOULD YOU EXPECT TO WITNESS THE NEXT ACT OF ;. 
COURAGE? HOW WOULD YOU ACCOUNT FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF COURAGE IN THE . 
HUMAN RACE? 

I dent i fj cation , the act of making something distinct through Its naine, 
function^ or attr f butes 

HOW CAN YOU TILL COURAGE FROM BRAVERY? FROM COWARD I CI? 

Imagery, mental impressfoni suggested through figurative language 
WHAT WOULD BE A GOOD SYMBOL FOR COURAGE? 



Inference, Judgment based on information, knowledge, or belief 

WHAT WOULD YOU JUDGE TO BE THE MAIN REASONS FOR A PERSON' S HAVING COURAGE? 

Interpretation , the adding of one's view to another's view or set of views 
DOES LORD JIM POSSESS COURAGi? 

Key Concepts , basic Ideas that control reasoning within a subject area 
WHIN A PERSON IS ENGAGED IN AN ACT C,' COURAGE, WHAT SEEMS TO BE HIS THINK- 
ING PROCESS? WHAT THOUGHTS OVERCOME HIS FEAR? 

MeanijTQ, the relationship In Che mind of the speaker or writer and In the 
mind of the hearer or reader between the symbol and the Idea it calls up 
DOES HUCKLEBERRY FINN SHOW COURAGE WHEN HE BEFRIENDS JIM? 

Member ih i p , the state of belonging to or being Included in a group 

WITH WHAT OTHER PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS DO YOU INCLUDE COURAGE? WHAT ARE 

THE SET OF ACTIONS OR THOUGHTS THAT COLLECTIVELY ARE CALLED COURAGE? 

Modi f ieation , the act of changing to a limited degree 

CAN YOU THINK OF ANYONE WHO HAS GROWN IN COURAGE? CAN COURAGE BE SOMETHING' 
THAT YOU CAN HAVE MORE OR LESS OF? WHAT IS A LITTLE COURAGE? 

Motive , need or desire that reiults In action 

ARE THERE REASONS THAT COULD MAKE A PERSON BE COURAGEOUS ONE TIMI AND NOT 
ANOTHER. TIME? • 

Name, a word or group of words by which something can be identified 
FROM WHAT LANGUAGE IS THE WORD COURAGEOUS? WHAT DID IT MEAN ORIGINALLY? 

Narration , a linked succession of happenings or ideas 
TILL A LITTLE STORY TO iLLUSTRATE COURAGE 



Nega t J on , denial, opposition, or nullification 

MAKE A LITTLE PRESENTATION TO SHOW THAT THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS COURAGE: 
THERE ARE ONLY PEOPLI WHO WANT SOMETHING VERY BADLY 

Observat Ion , the act of seeing or being aware of objects or situations 
THIlm OF THE LAST TIME YOU WITNESSED COURAGE AND MAKE A LIST OF EVERYTHING 
YOU CAN REMEMBER ABOUT IT 

Object , somathing tangible 

LOOK AROUND THE ROOM; COULD ANYTHING IN THE ROOM BE USED BY A PERSON IN 
AN ACT OF COURAGE? COULD COURAGE ITSELF BE SOMETHING PHYSICAL; THAT IS, 
CERTAIN NERVE IMPULSES OR BRAIN CHEMISTRY? 

Opinion , a personal or group viewpoint 

WHAT IS YOUR OPINION OF THE VALUE OF COURAGE IN OUR SOCIETY? WHAT 00 
PEOPLE IN YOUR DISCUSSION GROUP THINK? 

Order , a systematic arrangement 

MAKE A SERIES OF THREE-P I CTURE CARTOONS' I N WHICH THE ORDER OF PICTURES IN 
EACH IS 1) CHALLENGE, 2) DECISION, 3) COURAGE 

Organization , the act of apranging i tems to function i nterdependently 
according to a specific purpose 

PLAN A LIST OF CHARACTERS FOR A PLAY THAT W I LL ILLUSTRATE COURAGE ; DECIDE 
THE ORDER OF THEIR APPEARANCE AND WHEN EACH V/ILL BE ON STAGE WITH ANOfHER 

Part"Whoia , the relationship between a member and the total 
DISCUSS THE SHOT HEARD ROUND THE WORLD AS PART OF A LARGER SOMETH ING 
WITHIN THE COUNTRY; DESCRIBE THE SOMETHING WITHIN THE COUNTRY AS PART 
OF A LARGER SOMETHING WITHIN THE WORLD 

Pattern , a form estab 1 j shed by recurrence • 
DO YOU SEE ANY PATTERN IN VARIOUS ACTS OF COURAGE; IS THERE SOMETHING 
COMMON TO THEM ALL? 

Place , a specific location 

IN ANY ACT OF COURAGE YOU CAN RECALL, WHAT DID THE PLACE WHERE IT OCCURRED 
HAVE TO DO WITH IT? 

P^oijri t of V i ew , a phys I ea I , logical, or emotional poi 1 1 Ion from which some- 
thing is viewed 

DESCRIBE AN ACTION WHICH ONE OBSERVER WOULD CALL COURAGEOUS BUT ANOTHER 
OBSERVER WOULD CALL SELFISH- WHAT ACCOUNTS FOR THE DIFFERENCES IN PERCEPTION? 

Predi cation . the act of assigning actions, states , or qua! i ties used as 
complcmenls 

PRINT THE WORD COURAGE ON A CARD; EXPERIMENT WITH PLACING VARIOUS VERB- 
CARDS AFTER IT, TRY "IS," "MIGHT BE," "SHOULD BE," "ATTEMPTS," "OCCURS" 

Preferenee , principle of favoring some over others 

MAKE A LIST OF FIVE DiSIRABLE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS INCLUDING COURAGE; 
CHOOSE THREE THAT YOU WOULD MOST WANT FOR YOURSELF 



55. Priority , the ordar of q^Ur»i^?^« ^ , 

MAKE A tiST OF CHARACTER^ ?fc JorMn rSL^T\"'°'*'^'"9 fmportance 
SHARE A DESERT ISLAND WllH YO . ^M^^Jf.uf I. IL^^^N TO HAVE WHO WILL 



S6. 



RECRUITS; WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH .MrMf, f°;,°EVELOPING COURAGE IN 
OOING THAT TO THE LIST BE PART ip^ ^UCH A LIST? WHAT PROCEDURE WOULD 

57. auility. an attribute 

oTcSGa °' " ' = ' "OULD rou say about the quAL, TV 

H5raljv'ACT^o^1(,^^ 

^ . LOCATE. WHICH WOULD BE MOST 

WITH .ACH OTHE. s■r^^^^or,\^-: r .jrpu^r?„i„« 

. FIND COu«S " ™' ""^l'' UON ANSWERING HIS QUESTION, WHERE CAN . 
S^. 9U Ides for procedure 

WRITE A BOOK OF RULES rOR PUyiNG THE GAME. COURAGE 

gsTj^Jher'jIS^^^ »,„e„c= according to r.latlon- 

3. Settlng^. a Hm» and place for Arf-n,!i-» 

THE PUV IN A8/wHERE's°iou\=o"T"HE"'ACT,ON HAPPEN, IN WHAT VEAR, 

TURN WITH THINGS THiT"crBT^Ei?E^iE'livVHE";^''s"Nl?l "'^^ 



53. 
5. 



68. Symbo I , something that stands for something tise 

You HME JUST BEEN APPOl NTED PRESI DENT OF A COMPANY MARKETING A NEW 
GASC-LINE CALLED COURAGE^ DECIDE WHAT ANIMAL, FIGUREp OR OTHER SIGN WILL 
REPRESENT YOUR COMPANY I N ADVERTI S I NG 

69. Synonymy a word having a meaning slml lar to that of another word , 

LIST WORDS THAT MEAN ABOUT THE SAME AS COURAGE ; RANK THEM I-2«3-ETC. 'OR 
HOW CLOSE THEY COME TO MEANING EXACTLY THE SAME TH I NG AS COURAGE 

70. System y a set proeedure; a combination of related parts that forms an " 
i ntsgral whola 

TELL WHY COURAGE CAN NEVER BE PART OF A SYSTEM 

71. Time I a period in whieh a narrative ooeurs 

NAMF TIMES IN WHICH WRITERS HAVE DEVELOPED GREAT THEMES OF COURAGE; IS 
THIS ONE OF THOSE TIMES? 

72. Transi t j on ^ the proeass of linking one point to another; that which does 
the linking 

PUT A CARD WITH THE WORD COURAGE ON THE WALL; WAY OVER TO THE LEFT PUT A 
CARD WITH DISINTEREST; WAY OVER TO THE RIGHT PUT A CARD WITH COWARDICE. 
NOW^TRY TO MAKE NEW CARDS THAT Wl LL LEAD I NTO AND T! E ALL THE CARDS 
TOGETHER* (IF THE FLANKER CARDS AREN'T YOUR IDEA OF EXTREMES, MAKE YOUR 
OWN.) 

Some Suggestions for Using the Previous List 

You couldp of course^ give the kids one a day like vitamins. But you could alio 
develop skill with the Items on the 1 is t through; 

'* Read ing Students Identify for their word caches an important word or 

two from their read! ng> then group themsa Ives on the relatadness 
or s imi Itrl ties of the! r selected words. Each group then runs 
their wofd through the 1 1st. for Interesting ways to discuss 
■ what they have read. 

2i Con J^e re n c i n g Teachtr meets with student who has momentarily lost momentum 
~~ andj using items from the list, InquireSi "Have you thought 
about this?" 

3* Out! Ininq List Is posted on wall and student throws five darts at It, 

Rasul t i ng fi ve i terns form prel Iminary topics Just to get drafting 
started, 

^* Gi ant Col lage Begin a gigantic wall hanging In which each work of literature 

the class reads is represented by a collage depicting one of 
the I ist^questions* A visual record of the year's reading 
resu I ts, wh i ch ought to be fun in itself, 



PART ONE: DRAFTING SKILLS 



Principles of Creativity 

In an nrticle called "Structure of Intellect'* appearing in the Psychol og i ca 1 
Qui le tin (53, 1356, pp. 2S7"*293) J* P. Guilford suggested that the operations of 
the creative mind are not partfcularly mysterious* According to Guilford, 
creativity is largely the man 1 fes t i ng--v/h i ch anyone can do""of s ix bas i c principl( 
Tiachers who remember Dr. Flora Fennimore's year^long In-^iervl ce course in the 
Believue English Program during 1971"72wril perhaps recal I Dr* Fennimore's 
application of Guilford's ideas th Bel levue chi Idren. 

Even though this may be too brief to be of much help, we reprint Guilford's six 
principles here as leads for ideas^ in the drafting stagei 

Capacity To Be Disturbed What's wrong here? 

V/hat's missing? 
Where are the gaps? 



F 1 uency How many things can I use this for? 

What comes next? 



Divergence flow can I add to this? 

V/hat can I substitute for this? 

Ho^v can 1 think of this in a different dimension? 

can I combine ,th is in a different way? 
How many purposes can I use this for? 
What can I put this next to? 
V/hat new situation can 1 put this in? 



How can I take this apart I n a different way? 
How can 1 spread the pieces into new groupingi'? 



Syn thes is How can I put this together in a new way? 

How can I reeombine these piecei? 



R_edef ini tion flow can I maka somath ing else out of this? 

How can I compare this to something else? 

Other ideas for creative drafting activities can be found in: 

Don Fabun, You and Creativity , Glencoe Press , 1969 

8701 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, CA 90211 

Haking It Strange 1, 2, 3» Harper RW| 1968 



PART ONE I DRAFTING SKILLS 
Quest ions Tha t Ex tend I deas 



SECTION 1; CONCRETE-SPECIFIC 

Perceiving the qua 1 j 1 1 es of speel f I C things and spec! fi c events 

OVERVIEW* 1, Questioning the senses 

2. Drafting descriptions and narratives 

3. Wri t Ing dl a logues 

EKploring imagery and concrete language 
5- Exploring one*s perceptions 
6, Drafting from a point of view 
7* Exploring one*i emotional responies 
8, Medi tati ng 

PAGES IN NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH! 



Book 


h 


1-6 


Book 


6 


1-12 


Book 8 2-10 






197-203 






250-253 


95-107 






203-209 






257-262 


131-15! 






212-215 






263-270 


249 












327-331 


413-^21 






276-281 






3'»6-3S2 














353-360 




Book 


5 


2-13 














21ij-229 


Book 


7 


1-y 














353-359 














389-396 
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Questioning the Senses : 

(from Herum and Cummings: Plans , Drafts , and Revis ions) 

Seeing It 

What position Is It In? 

How far is it from you? How far Is It from the central figure of the scene? 

In what dl rect ion? What is beside it? above It? below It? In front of it? 

beh ind it? 
What shape is 1 t? . 

Is it mostly angles , or Is 1 1 mostly curves? Are there many small angles or 

curves^ or are there Just a few large ones? Is it flat^ or does it give a 

sense r^^ depth? What else Is that shape? 
What i Ize I s i 1 7 » 

Is it large or small compared with you? Is It large or small compared with 

the central figure of the scene? What else Is that size? 
What color IS it? 

Which color seems to dominate? Do the colors contrast sharply^ or do they 
merge?: Are they bright, or are they shadowed? Where is the light coming 
from? What sort of 1 ight Is It? What else is that color? 



Is it moving? 

If so, Is ill of it movlngi or just certain parti? Is the .movement abrupt? 
fapid? slow? fluttering? fluid? What else moves like that? 

SmeM fng It 

Is there just ona smelly or are there many? How strong is the dominant smell? 
Does it smell like flowers? Is it like fruit? like ipice?^ Is it a burned smell? 
a resinous smell? putrid? How would you charaeterize the backgr ound sme'l Is? 
What else imells of this scene? 

Tast 1 ng It , 

If you tasted the thing^ would It be sweet? Would it be salty? sour? bitter? 
How strong would the taste be? Would It be mixed? What else tastes that way? 

Hearing It 

Is thsre sound in the scene? Is there Just one sounds or are there many? What 
sort of sound Is dominant? Is It likemusiCiOr is i t 1 i ke noise? I s I t rhythmic 
or random? Is it soft or. loud? Is i t high in pl tch or low? Is It constant or 
changing? If there is any background sound, whit sort of sound Is it? What else 
sounds 1 1 ke the sounds of this scene? 

Touching I t 

If you touched it^ would it be cold or warm? Would It be wet or dry? Would It ^ 
feeroiry? Would It fael slick but/not oily? How soft would it be? How hard? 
Would it be smooth , or would it be rough? Would the surface flake? Would it 
scratch? Would It respond? What else. Feeli I ike that? 

Drafting Activltle^s t 

Draft descriptions of objects in terms of the five senses. 

Sit quietly and close your eyeSi Listen/ Concentrate on the loudest sounds 
and describe them to yourself* Try to describe the sounds without identi fying 
their source. Then push the loudest sounds Into the background and focus 
your attention on softer sounds* Describe them* Then try to push all of 
the sounds I nto your background and tr^ to focus on the weake you 
can hear* Foreground them and describe them. 

Do the same wi th s ights , / 

Do the same wl th smells. 

Do the same with touch. Concentrate on the touch of the chair on your bottom..: 



Concentrate on the touch of the f loor on the bottoms of your feet* Concentrate 
on the touch of the air on your face. Salectlvaly concentrate on different 
touches and put all other iensatipns into the background. 

Have different students go i nto the same experience wi thdl fferent senses open 
or blocked* Compare their differing perceptions of the expert ence. 



If all men wart born sightless, what effect would it have on our language? 
Notice the visual metaphors in our speechi see your point,'- •'Mm looking 
for a naw friend,*' '*You'rs a sight for sore eyes." 

Ants' antennae seem to CQmbina a sense of smell and a sense of touch 
(synesthesia). So they smell shapes and feel smells. What would the odor 
of laTOns feel like If you were an ant? What would a round shape smen 
like? 

Observe two friends taiking. Ignore what they say. Concentrate on what 
they do with their|body language. Describe it* 

Consul ti Bl ridwhistel 1 Kinesfcs and Context or Fasti Body Language . 

Draft a narrative jdeseri ptlon of a process or continuing event, concentrating 
on exactly what happens* From literatura^ draft descriptions of scenes, 
events, and characters based on the Imagery and other sensory information* 

Set up a scene - iutobiographicaU historical, fictional, imaginative - 
Describe It /from the point of view of character #1 
Oescrlbg it from the point of view of character ffZ 
Describe It from the point of view of character #3 

Write a dialogue In which character 11 and character #2 discuss their percep- 
tions of the scene* 

Exploring Onejj Percept I oni > , 

' What things are easy to understand? 

What kind of things are hard to understand? 

What makes I t dl ff icult? 

Does your perception change when you are ill? 

What changes In your environment cause your perceptions to be sharper? re- 
stricted? broadened? 

What images come to mind when you think about holidays, dateSi a new bicycle, 
a favori te uncle? 

Does the way a person talks evoke certain images of how he might look? 
Example: a radio df sc^jockey . 

Draft I ng Actiyitj_ei : 

.Describe a specific object by comparing It with another specific object* 
A vase shaped li ke an egg , a b 1 ock of wood about as big as a goose , a towel 
folded 1 i ke a napki n « 

Have the children close their eyes* Then make a series of sounds with class-- 
room objects* Let them write about their pirception of the soundst 



Place objects in a large box. Each object should have a unique feature, 
sizej taxture, shape. Then let the children feel the objects without look- 
ing* They may then draft their responses to the way the objects appealed 
to their other senses* 

Take a field trip to the waterfront. Explain that the purpose of the trip 
is to explore the smells and shapes of the waterfront setting. V/rite about 
"'the visit* 

Have the kids make a tape recording of a short story they have read. The 
tape will include sounds but not dialogue* Then listen and identify the 
part of the story the sounds suggest* 

Have children role play situations without dialogue. Ask the rest of the 
class to fmagine what the situation was all about. 

Show slides of a series of events (news events, historical pictures that 
have common themes) and ask students to draft ideas about the way they 
perceive the events. 

Invite students to make photo essays, Ask them to select a series of pictures 
that will depict an overall theme , then encourage them to arrange the pictures 
in such a way that the rest of the class can perceive what the central theme 
of the essay might be* 

Examine the imagery of body language. Take different pictures of people cut 
,out of a magazine j shcM them to the children, and ask them to imigine what 
each poie means , 

Drafting From a Point of View : 

The chart on the next page is intended li* show how drafting from a point of 
view can bring purpose and meaning to the sometimes scattered impressions of 
a field trip, The idea is to lend a itructure which assists in the drafting 
of concrete details or sensory images about a scans, using two points of view: 

I, The dramatic-- in which the writer is limited to the outwardly 

observable appeerance of the scene 

2/ The omnlscfent*-"in which the writer speaks as if he knows all that 

can be known i thoughts of the characters ^ fate of 
the characters, purpose of the characters, etc. 

The chart could be reproduced large enough to accommodate pictures. Students 
could be encouraged to share their images of a scene at a farm, for example, 
by bringing pictures to place in the squares. Each day the pictures could 
be changed to provide fresh images to comment upon either as a drpftlng 
exercise or for discussionp ' 

The dramatic point of viev; Is a workable beginning place. After describing 
the obiervable details of the barn, the pasture, the animals, students could 
shift to the al 1-knowing point of view and descri be the same scene with 
knowledge of what is about to ^ippen, what hos happensd previous ly, what it 
a 1 1 rreans # 
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IMAGES OF 
PLANTED FIELDS 



a pBTQon 
previous ly 
in the 



IMAGES OF 
PASTURE 



*^DRAMAT I C 

^aimi&aient 



a person 
in the saene 



Central Or 
Unifying Elemant Of 
The Scenet 



BARN AND 
ALr THE 
ANIMALS 



something 
about to 
happen 
within the 
saene 



IMAGES OF 
FARM HOUSE 



r 



a person 
^out to 
enter the 
Basne 



IMAGES OF 
WOODED AREAS 



VariatiQnS and extensions of this activity coul d include- 

Drafting details of the scene as viewed by a person who has never been 
on a farm before, and 

Drafting details of the scene as viewed by a person who has lived all his 
n fe on a farm 

>, 

Drafting details of a meeting as seen by the main speakerj and 

as seen by an usher 

Drafting details of a shoreline as seen by a person standing on the bank, and 

as seen by a fish underwater 

Drafting details of a scene as experienced by Macbeth creeping up the stairs * and 

as eKperienced by Lady Macbeth waiting down below, and 
as experienced by a sleeping groom having a nightmare 

Drafting details of a problem as described In a popular song, and 

as described in an editorial 

Another Kind of Hhart for Scene : 

Kenneth Burke^s pentad (The Grammar of Motives), especially for older kids, 
offers another ysaful graphic tool for draftinq responses to a scene, or for 
responding to a work of literature for that matter. Burke sees any human act 
as occurring within a framework of actor or agent, purpose, scenej agency, 
and the act itself. Burke doesn't mention it, but we have added audience to 
the list as another dimension the writer needs to be concerned with: 



ACTOR 
who did this? 



ACT 

what happened 



PURPOSE, 
why the actor did It 



t 



SCENE 

when and where this happened 



AGENCY 
what means are used 



AUDIENCE 
for whom the actor did it 
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Exploring One's Ei 



irnQtional Responses to Speeific Things and Eyants ^ 



How does It make you feel? 

Angry? Hatefu 1 ? 

Fearf u 1 ? Nervous 

Joyful? liappy? Proud? 

Confused? Anxious? Uneasy? 

Appreciative? Loving? Admiring? 

Sad? Sorry? Guilty? Ashaniad? 

Do evants ever evoka an emotional responsa by appealing to your saiisa of 
pride? 

Do you respond In a generally happy manner to events that are associated with 
your childhood? Do your childhood eKperiencei sometimes evoke angry 
responses? 

In what ways do various objects appeal to your emotions? 

Does going to a certain place make you sad sometimes? Does it make you happy? 
Drafting Act i vities ^ 

Draft your emotional raiponssi to music. 



Draft descriptions of personal or hypothetical situations that. elicit strong 
emotional reactions * 

Examine a set of pictures showing national shrines, national heroes, or national 
symbols. Draft your responses to the reaction or Impact these pictures 
have upon you. 

Examine the imagery of pictures or writing that evoke emotion by appealing to 
your sense of communi ty sp! rit. Draft your reactions* 

\/rite about the color spectrum and the emotional connections you make wi th 
different colors. Example: What does green make you feel? 

Describe a scene that originally affected you strongly but has since comn to 
have a different sort of emotional effect, 

tlit and deicribe five things that make you angrier than anything else. 



to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 



pictures and collagei^ 
cole i, 

tactile experlancasj 
various sound effects, 
various smel Is , 

events, scenes, and characters in literature* 




Meditation differs from daydreaming in that it involves a person in an extended 
period of thought on the same topic. Although the ability to spend a consider- 
able amount of time In disciplined thinking about ^ topic is a basic drafting 
skill, we don't know too much about how the mind stays occupied or how to teaeh 
it to someone. The questions that form Idsis In the prsvious section may offer 
soma suggestioni, 

Some other ideas for meditating are^ 

h Mentally frame a scene, for eKample to one's imaginary visual left. Toward 
the rightj imagine a list of thingi that could be In the scene. Concentrate 
on moving one I tern at a time into the icene and arranging it there in some 
fixed relationship to the boundaries of the frame* 

2, Project yourself into the scene one sense at a time, slowly experiencing 
each item in the scene with each sense in turn, 

3, Imagine an idea wrlttsn In chalk. Allow the chalk to write items that 
expand the idea but imagine the eraser wiping out all unrelated ideas or 
districtionSi 

Drafting Activity: 

Work a large J relatively easy picture puzzle with a major, central piece ra- 
moved. Medi tate--th is is, think; don't rush for your pencil — about the kinds 
of things that could possibly be In the missing piece, and what the various 
possibi j i ties could mean to the whole. 



Questions That EKtend I deas 



SECTION Ih ABSTRACT-SPECIFIC 

Conceivinci relationships between things and between events 

OVERVIEW^ 1* Exploring relationships in space and time 

2, Exploririg connections between widely separated historical events 

3» EKplofing similarities and differences 

Exploring cause* and -effect relat ionshi ps 

5. Classifying things and events 

6* Exploring abstractions and iibstract language 

7. Analyzing 

8* Deductive thinking 



PAGES IN NEW DIREC'IONS IN ENGLISH^ 



Book k 10-16 


Book 


6 


18-25 


Book 8 i*7-62 


19-30 






128-138 


375-379 


i»2-if3 






304-319 


408-411 


178-190 






325-339 


413-421 


303 












Book 


7 


^3-64 




Book 5 17-29 






101 




69-76 






109-126 




290-302 






152 

267-295 





Exploring Relationships In Space and Time t 

What is the shortest period of time you can imagine? 
What is the longest span of time you can imagine? 
Are the terms space and time synonoTOUs? 
How are space and time related?, 
How do scientists measure time? 
How do chtldrtn measure time? 

How would you compare the llfe'time of an elephant with a fruit fly? 
How do people react when space relationihips change rapidly? 
How does time regulate our lives? 

Ii astrology a study of time relationships or space relationshipi? 

What is meant by 1 temporary friendship? How long would It last? 

J What does the ph rise, ''Having the time of lifep'* mean? Does it mean a 
single Incidsnt? A period of time? \ 



What does the phrase, ^'She led a full and rich life," mean? If a person 
J Hves to bs a hundred years old, does this mean he has a full and rich, life? 

Could a person live only twenty years and still have a fyllj rieh life? 

Exploring Connactlons Between Widely Separated Historical Events : 

How are the events similar? 

How are the events different? 

Were the events of the sare duration? 

Did the loeation of the events have anything in eommon? 

Were the causes of the two events similar? 

Were the events predictable? 

Were the events avoidable? 

Were the events unavoidable? 

Were the human motivations in the events similar? If they were different, 
are they relatable? 

What impact did these two events have in common? 

{ Could one event be traced as a partial cause of the other? 

Was any lesson learned by society at the conclusion of an event to avoid 
recurrence of a similar event in the future? 

Could common morals be drav^n from the final outcome of historical events? 

Drafting Activities : 

Write about the relationship between two widely separated historical events. 
Example; The first atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima and the signing of a 
nuclear test^ban treaty. 

What connections do you see between the following events? 

Lindberg solos the Atlantic, Helen Keller learns to communieata 

John Kennedy Is assassinated and a Jetltner crashes with 100 
passengers aboard 

A criminal gets a life sentence and a young person graduates from 
r coi lege 

These books and short stories about time - A Wrinkle in Time , Time of 
^ the Great Freeze , Time at the Top , Tunne 1 i n the Sky 

■-!er|c" ■ ■ ■ --ns- 



Compare /contra St the decision to drop the atomic bomb on Hiroshima with the 
nuclear test ban treaty. 

Compare/contrast the forced evacuation of the people of Blltini atoll during 
the Hydrogen Bomb Tests with the later evacuation of Amchltl<a island for 
atomic underground tests* 

Compare/contrast the reasons for the construction of the Great Wall of China 
wi tn the Berl (n Wal 1 . 

Compare/contrast the downfall of the Roman Empire with the fall of the German 
Empire during World War II. 

Explore the connictions between the use of biological warfare In World War II 
and the use of D. D. T. and the subsequent ban on its use. 

The diagram below may help some students understand what is meant by an 
historica! parallel. Items from an h istorica levent are first listed on the 
eft hand, solid lines. Then Items from another, roughly similar event are 
listed on the right hand lines. When making each dotted line entry, the 
student will have to decide whether to write It on a parallel or "un-paral lei" 
Ime. and whether the overal! outcomes are parallel or non-parallel. 

Drawing Historical Parallels (Literally) 



EVENT, lA 



HISTORICAL EVENT #1 



|V|NT |AjPARAL.L|L)_ 



EVENr IB 







7 EVENT JC LPARALLILJ. 
CONCLUSinM OF FUFMT 



- - ^ HISTORLCAJ. JV_ENT #2. 



_ . J 
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Exploring Similarities and Differences - 

What dlffarences exist between ages, seKes, faces, nationalities? 

What similarities exist between them? 

V/hat things are common to all human beings? 

Are there similarities and differences In the use of the English language In 
the U. S. A,? What are they? 

What are some similarities and differences in people's habits and customs? 

What are soma similaritias and differences in the way people handle conflict? 
Fear? Love? Trust? 

What are some similarities and differences between muiic and art? Batwean art 
and law? Between law and a brick? Between law and a feather? Between music 
and a feather? 

What are the similarities and differences between the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party? 

Drafting Activitlas i 

Write about similarities and differences between pictures and songs, old cars 
and racant cars. Pike Street Market and Albertson's, handmade belts and 
machine-made belts, a^perion building a garage and a person eomposing a poem. 

Write about the similaritias and differences among a soldier in combat, a 
victim of flood disaster, and a dislocated traveler. 

What common adaptations do all three have to make to their environment? 

How might they respond to the ovsrSEimylatlon? 

In what ways do they have to react to survive? 

What kind of help would each person need to cope with the predicament? 
How are the situations different? 
EKploring Cause-and-Effect Aelat ionshi ps : 

h Give your Interpretation of the term "cauie '. 

2, What brings about a reaction? 

3. How does a character in a story react to a stimylus? Identify the cause 
and I ns effect, 

. 4, How do people with different life styles react to tho same stimulus? 
5/ Hoevi are cause and effpct related? 



6. 


How do we change our percept ion when we witness the causes and the effects 
of other people's actions? 


7* 


What causal factors bring about reward? 




8, 


What causal factors bring about punishment? 




9. 


V/hat causal factors bring about criticism? 




10. 


What causal fdctors bring about rejection? 




IL 


Is there ever a ciuse without an effect? 




12. 


Is there ever an effect without a cause? 






Can effects ever be predicted from the nature 


of the! r cauies? 




What are some results that are predictable? 




15. 


Are some results unpredictable? 




16. 


What ira some results that are unpredictable? 




17. 


Can effects or results be "read" backwards to 


the! r causes? 


Drafting 


Actlvitiesi 





Draft logical conclusions to unfinished short stories 

Draft illogical, humorous, or otherwise iurprising endings to short stories 

Draft hypothetical I avvyer 's summations to rather clearly drawn sets of 
circumstantial evidence 

Write mystery stories to show cause and effect 

V/rite about events in pepple's lives that changed their way of behaving* 
Write metaphoric autobiographies 

Trace the events in a person's life that may have caused him to become a 
criminal^ a priest^ a teacher^ an artist, a roller derby. performer* 

Imagine that you shot out a series of street lighti in the toughest part of 
Chicago, V/hat effects would this action have upon the citizens of that 
area? 

Imagine that the po I i ce force of Seatt le v^ent on strike for a week. What 
effects would that have on the city and its Inhabitants? 

Imagine that you relied upon another person to write your math problems for 
you but they forgot. What might the reaction of the teacher be? How would 
you deal wl th It?- 



What consaquences would result from the United States* disregard of a nuclear 
test ban tfaaty made with Russia? V/hat form might these conssqueneii tike? 



Classifying Things and Events : 
What is this thing? 
What does it do? 

To what families of words does it belong? * ' 

Does it have signfficance to certain groups of people? 
How do human beings classify things? 
How might animals Glassify things? 

How could v/e classify new things" and events? ' 

What things would you classify as temporary in terms of usefulness, need, 
des i re? 

What things are permanent and require a classifioation System common to 
thousands of people? 

Are our classification systems based upon images of the object, or use of the 
object* or by some other Masurlng device? 

What events might cause us to change or re^classify our meaning for things? 

Do we class I fy^ code, and catalogue things ^ events and people in an orderly 
fashion similar to the system used In a library? By what other means do we 
class ! fy? 

Drafting Activities ^ 
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Classify animals in i list according to attributes they have In common* 

turtle puppy 
hare panther 
Impala owl 
I i on 

Classify words according to whether they make people feel glad or sad, wanted 
or unwanted, hopef u I or despal r f ng* 

Make a floor plan of a house and classify things Iri t: f-c Into each room. 
This could be done on the basis of the function D" ^ymji or object In 

the room. 

Devise new classification systems for the future. How could you classify the 
transportation systems of the future? 
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EKplorinq Ab^tractioni and Abstracf 1^.^,..^. 
What are abstractions? 
Are abstractions widely used? 
How are they used? 

Drafting Activl ties : 

Draft abstractFons as captions to pictures 

ting, etc. it is not destructive, mean, dull, etc.) 

Analys is ; 

What is data? 

What is analysis? 

How does analysis worl<? 

Of what value is talking things apart? 

What are some things or events that can be analyzed? 

How can analysis lead to truth? 

How can analysis lead to error? 

How can data be used to analyze a machine's effectiveness? 
How can data be used to analyze human behavior? 
Who would want to apply an analysis to human beings? 

accurate are scientific speculations based upon analysis of data? 
How can a person obtain data to analyze? 

"2"=?=!':,'];" "°"'" ' ""^ " P-P" 3el«tron Of ,„for™ation 

y^isi ir so, now would you go about that task? 



Draf tinq Act (vi ties : 

( - — ' 

Draft analyses of contemporary song lyrics. Do the same for other print and 
non^print messages, 

Oraft analyses of events in Iitsrature, What do they have to say about 
justice, human conflict, inhumanity* humanity? 

Draft analytic evidence to determine its relevance to an undecided question 
or questions. 

Use analysis to draft responses to the follwing questions^ 

Is the abolishment of capital punishment by the Supreme Court of the 
United States an immora], moral, or legal decision? 

Should we send nuclear weapons into the atmosphere to circle the globe 
as a possible deterrent to war? ' 

Should we continue to encourage heart, kidney and cornea trancplants? 

Is It Justifiable to use Dolphins to take research equipment to under- 
water scientists? 

Is It moral or immoral to train Dolphins to ram underwater mines to 
clear the way for war ships ^ and at the same time destroy the Dolphin? 

r' . . 

Conduct community surveys in connection vvi th the Coal Creek controversy, or 
any civic issue. Use the data to analyze the issues In the dispute. 

Examine the s tatements^^of authorfties who predict the future of our countryj 
war, faniily life, or any relevant issue. Draft analyses of each prediction. 

Daductiya thinking : 
What is . j t? 

How does It differ from inductive thinking? 
When Is deductive reason Ing useful 7 

Does it help a person make decisions about the future? About the past? 

If a person masters the use of deductive thinking, would that alter his life 
sty le? 

What does it mean when you are told by a person that you have made a 
"brilliant deduction?" 

Drafting Activities - 

1* Deduce from the last picture of a Life magazine photo sssay what the 
( ^ pictures on the previous pages might be, and draft the possibl I itiesp 

' Cartoons , too. 
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Read about Sherlock Holmes and other detectivesi real, on television^ 
and in literature. Draft sketches of their deductive thinking processes. 

Given a set of symbols , construct a larger symbol representative of an 
institution, a group, or an event, (eagle + flag + Statue of Liberty) 



Ques t i ons That EKtend I deas 



SECTI ON MM CONCRETE-GENERAL 

Speculating on the general implicationi of things and events 

uVERVIEW; 1* Working with analogies and analogieai thought 

2, Diseerning and ereating metaphors and symbols 
3 1 Exp lor i ng Imp i 1 eat Ions 

PAGES IN NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISHi 

Book k 10-15 Book 6 86-98 Book 8 173-18^ 

265-269 99-110 

Book 5 83-38 Book 7 127-151 

89-92 
326-328 

Analogy: 

What is an analogy? 

How can the uie of analogy be productive? 

How can the use of analogy be unproductive? 

Dr_aftlng Activit^ies i 

Read fableSj allegorless parables, case histories. List a numbar of current 
problems, then draft analogies that will illustrate the predi caments - 

Now take one of your analogies and draft a list of items telling how the pre- 
dicament is reaMy like that, than a list tailing how it's really not like that. 

Discerning and Creating Metaphors and Symboli c 

How does a symbol work? (Smokey the Bear) 

How does a metaphor work? (A mighty fortress is our God) 

What purposes are served by symbols? 

What purpoies are served by metaphors? 

What is symbolic of wealth? of ev!l? of love? of trust? 

Ask your teacher for his favorite 'metaphor. Be prepared for a lecture on 
overs imp! i f I cation* 

Write a personality sketch of a parson who thinks it's Important to distinguish 
between metaphor and sfmila. 



Drafting Act ties : 

Draft your reactions to these symbols: mascots (RamSj Lions, Tigersj lndicins)j 
white hats, black hrits, environmental flag, uniforms* 

Draft some symbolic assoclatjons such as: owl for wisdom, fo^ for slyness, 
elephant for ponderousneis (ponderability? ponderosa?), pig for sloth, kitten 
for gentleness, peacock for ostentation, etc. 

Trace the history of some symbols. Research the time, place, and situation 
that prompted the invention of a particular symbol, then draft a description oF 
a current situation that may give rise to a symbol. 

Design symbols to complement a story* Sketch the symbols that represent the 
major parts of a story. 

Draft ideas about the symbolism connected with being a businessmant a hippiej 
a Judge, a marine* 

Use the follov/ing framework to draft metaphors^ 

IS like because they both 



Exploring Impl i cat ions i 

Consider the etymology of the word imp I i cation s 
IM (in) in or into 

PLIC to fold, bend, twistj, or Interweave 

TION act of doing 

Combine the above units into a definition. Then write a dictionary definition. 
Now draw a picture of an impllcatlonp 

Other forms of PLIC are PLAY, PLEX, PLOY, PLY, EKperiment with (invent) new 
arrangements of the word using these variant spell liigs. 

Drafting Act ivi ties : 

Draft Implications for divorce In the family. Interracial marriageSi daydream- 
Ing* stri ct ly=enforced conduct regulations, overdressing, underdress i ng, being 
inattentive at a partisan political speech, winnfng a Miss America contesti 
etc. Try role playing these before you draft, 

Discuis implications of tone of voice, sarcaim, flattery. 

Play ^*What if - garTies^ What If you were put in an alien situation, as in Lord 
of the Fl ies or science fiction? What If your parents were both gone and "yo^ 
had to raise yourself and your family? 

Note the use of the word '-play'' in the activity above (pile, play, ploy, ply)* 

What implications does color have In song^ music, drama? Draft your Impressions 
of light and dark Imagery in Macbeth. 
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Questions 



That Extend I deas 



SECTION IV: ABSTRACT-GENERAL 

Eviluiting and drawing general conclusions from things and events 

OVERVIEW; 1, Making predictions on the basis of evidence at hand 

2, Drawing morals 

3* Making value Judgments 

4, Drawing conclusions 

5* Inductive reasoning 

6, Identifying general meanings; Interpreting 

7* Interpolating 

PAGES IN NEW DIRECTIONS IN KNGLISH^ 

Book ^ 10-16 Book 6 75-76 Book 8 11-26 

106H09 161-170 

Book 7 65-89 383-389 

Book 5 118 101 ^23-^31 

296-301 103 

107 

369 

Making Pr edietlons on the Basis of Kvidance at Hand - 



h 


When 


are 


we cal led upon In 


cur I i ves to 


make predictions? 


2. 


What 


ii a 


good prediction? 






3. 


What 


does 


a person need to 


knoi^ before m 


aking predictions? 




What 


are 


some methods used 


in the making 


of predfctions? 


5. 


What 


kind 


of predictions are there? 




6. 


Who rr 


takes 


predictions? 







Drafting Activities : 

Read a story part way througli, then stop and draft some predictions about the 
end I ng. 

Read a news article, then draft a follow-up article likely to be printed 
tomorrow. " 

Draft predictions for future inventions based on your evaluation of present 
appliances. h caem. 

Evaluate how well social agencies are working - chambers of conmerce, political 
^ parties, hospitils, schools, armed services - then draft predictions for re- 

\ taming or replacing these agincies. 
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Drawi ng Hora^ls : 

What is a "moral"? 

How does a moral differ fron> the usual expository conclusion? 

!Iqw are morals deriyed? 

V/hat things are impMcI t In morals? 

Where does one encounter "morals"? 

How valid are morals as logical conclusions? 

What relationship exists between a moral and a value Judgement? 

V/hat is the connection betv/een moral, meaning a lesson, and moral, meaning 
proper? 

What is the difference between the moral and the theme of a story? 

Do morals reflect tho times and the historical setting, or are they a result 
of the times and historical setting? 

Drafting Actiy! t les : 

1. Using selected proverbs, draft hypothetical situations leading to the same 
conclusions, (See also Aesop and Charlie Brown J 

2, Draft your opinion of the validity of the morals above under a variety of 
condl tions. 

Making Value Judgments : 

What Are value Judgments? 

'Who makes value judgments? 

Upon what things are they based? 

Are all value judgments logical? 

Are all value judgmanti necessary? 

Are all value judgTOnts autobiographical? 

How do value Judgments interfere with logical thought processes? 

How do value judgments help the process of finding^bUt who you are, end how 
you view the world? ' . - 

Is It possible that industry Is aware of your values and caters to them by 
designing products that appeal to your sense of values? 
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Drafting Activities . 

Draft the apparent value judgments held by groups such as hippies, Jesus 
people, real estate developerSj opera singeri and others to determine what 
their value system encompasses* 

Draf t . 1 i s ts . of value judgments found In the case studies of the District 
Social Studies Minor! ty^Studies Program* Draft your own value Judgments in 
response to these* 

D rawing Conclusions * 

What is a workable definition for the word ''conclusion''? 

\ 

Are there other terms that are synonomous with "conclusion'''? 

Why is it necessary to draw conclusions? Could we exist without ever having 
to draw conclusions? 

Is the art of drawing conclusions a systematic one? 

Could you devise a diagram that would be useful In helping another person to 
draw proper conclusions? 

About how many conclusions Is a person asked to work toward In one day or one 
week? 

Do we always draw conclusions by conscious thought processes? What kind of 
information about a conclusion causes us to activate our conscious thought? 

Must we always come to conclusions about the Information we receive? 

Is it possible, through careful planning, to lead another person to a con- 
clusion you wish him to accept? What defenses does he have? 

Drafting Acti vl ties : 

Show the film. The fiat i Is This War Necessary? 

Draft conclusions from the information In the film. 

Discuss the pattern of political assassinations in the United States* Draft 
conclusions that can be drawn for the future. 

Draft conclusions to unfinished movies or unfinished stories. 

Role play situations to a point and then draft conclusions. 

EKamlne the rate of change in society and draft conclusions that hava Fmplfca- 
tions for the future. 
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Here A re Other Abstract General Ideas For Whfeh No One Has Contrtbuted Drafting 
Act ly 1 1 las » 

Inductive reasoning 

Identifying general meanings 

I nterprit 1 ng II terature, f i Imp drama 

Interpolating 



( 
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A Potpourri of Drafting Ideas 



Kmep a journal which reaords obaepvationQ md thoughts about what you am md read 
md relates to your sub j eat. 

Be making an mnotated list of souras mateHals^ too, (a booklist) 
Cmsider as proper sources of material for wH^tingi 

your own five senses; your awn general statements Sout what it all memis. 

efforts to classify what you sense; efforts to characterise each unique detail, 

Ustming to oth^r peopU; arguing mtit them; aonfUct, forced realaSBification. 

what you arrive at in word assoaiation^ your own str&m of aonsQiousneBs. 

att&npts to define by mmpU^ by QompariBon^ by aontroBt. 

looking critiaaUy at what you read; you aould malyze it^ but you can also 
respond by cmsmring it, spmking to the problems md issuBs the writer 
is aoncerned mth^ 

looking at all meiia m something which speaks to you^ md m^ deserve or 
demmd m mswer. 



Producing something funny might be easier at first if improbability is programmed in. 
Try passing around parts of stories, three sentences at a time. Only the last 
stntence is evident as the next person ittempts to pick up the thread. Read the 
final results aloud. 

Write parodies of songs ^ other works of Uterature. 
Write captions for cartoons. 

Think of the situations that people have always laughed about and start your writing 
with: 

^ Somebody concealed is overhearing sometning 

{ Somebody is in disguise 

Somebody misuses words, either intentional ly or unintentionally 

Somebody misunderstands a question 

Somebody takes elaborate precautions and then blunders 
, Somebody misjudges his audience 
Somebody experiences something unexpected 
Something does not fit 

Something is slightly mistimed. Someone is too late or too early. 
Some man Is masquerading as a woman » or a woman as a man 

An institution is responded to with a slightly unexpected attitude: the ehurchj 
the family, the law^ governniantj marriage^ in-laws, 

V/hy do we laugh? 

Why do we laugh at accidents, accents, miitakes? 

What determines what it is all right to laugh at?" 

When are smiles appropriate? When do they infuriate^ antagonize? 

Why doei It take a certain distance to be able to laugh at soma things? 

Why Is laughing somet Imes cons idered appropriate, sometlnies not? 

What Is proper, improper in itorytel I Ing? 

Why do we laugh in certain places, not In otherSj such as churchj or at certain 
times and in certain places? 
What are the ethics of humor? 

What life styles are associated with certain kinds of humor? 
Why do we consider some hunxsr sick? 

What is the relationship of humor to cruelty? pain? misery? 
■ How is it that we can laugh when as Camus says, ^Ve diej and are not happy''? 

V,^ What can we learn from laughter about what it means to be a human being? 

O 
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Write to explain a term, to explore an Idea in a song, to describe a song. Write 
frequent, short responses to the many eiemBnts of song and your perceptions of 
them, their use of iauguage, the assertions they mal<e about loves, wars, freedoms 
joys, innocence, duplicity, uncanniness, riddles, wonders, amazements, lieroes 
loyalty, honesty, steadfastness, nostalgia, betrayal, fickleness, diEloyalty,' 
belief, inspiration, national and school loyalty, masculinity, femininity, house- 
wirery fatherhood, departure, trains, seasons' passing; write about Christmas 
songs, holiday songs, blues, Irish songs. Scottish songs, sea songs, mountain songs, 
songs about desertion, about territorial pride, about cities, states, about treas 
and other natural phenomena, about parts of the anatomy. 
Write your own parodies of songs. 
Write your own songs. 

Look at the occasions that writers have always helped celebrate: recognitions 
birthdays, av-vareness of sudden changes, deaths, births, courtships, marriages ' 
reconciliations, responsibilities, friendships, battles, deGlsIons, discoveries 
escapes, escapades, failures, futures. ' 
Look at words which people have been writing about for centuries: war, peace 
faith, love, truth, anger, enmity, courage, fear, loneliness, despai r, 'ug 1 i ness , 
sacrifice, guilt. Find material for writing assertions about tnese topics, 
trying to describe them without using the topic word. 

Find materials for writing your own reaction to topics and questions environmentalists 
and science fiction writers have been concerned with: 

Can man survive? Does he want to? Can he prevail? 

What will be the conditions of his survival? 

What conceptions have there been of how man makes proaress? What is yours? 
If there is life on another planet, what might we learn from It? What are'the 
purposes of human society" What are Its real limitations? 
What are some problems society has not solved? 

What forces do you see as creative? What do you see as destructive? 
How do these forces operate? 

What will be the future of religion, of science, of education, of government, 
the f ami ly? j > 

V/hat Is the relationship of power to human survival? 

Can human beings control change? If they do, who should control the process? 
How can the controllers be controlled? 
What kind of future do you want? 

What kind of human community do you hope to see emerge? 

Write about concepts connected to Identity: What does It mean to be integrated 
cool, mature, wise, happy, egotistical, versatile, gifted, different, foolish, mis- 
taken, ambitious? 
Write about what you are like: 

What things, activities, language do you prefer? 

What are your treasures? home, travels, objects, people, animals, activities? 
Who are your favorite people? 

What do you think is most Important? V/hat are your values? 

How do your values affect your decisions? 

How do you feel about ambition, succ.iss, failure? 

How do you react to change? to vol l,,nee? to other people's hardships? 
What are your own handicaps? What are your strengths? 
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What makes you feel Gompassion, love, joy, fear? 
How do you feel in large groups? 
Ho^/ do you react to conflict? 
What terrifies yoUp or who? 
Write about a reaction to the way life is organized around you, in 
your fami ly 

your re] iglous bel lefs 
your attitudei towards the law, 

school 

marriage and divoree 
f ri endsh i p 

governmenti , pol \ tics 

war, the draft 

planning things, the future 
What are these things good for? How do you solve conflicts regarding them? 
Write about your view of yourself; now, from an imagined future, or of an imagined 
future you. V/here will you be? What will you be doing? Mho will be your friends? 
V/hat are your resourees for growth? skills, craftSs hobbies, beliefs* 
What does kno\7ing who you are contribute to your chances for living the good life? 



These questions may get yOu started writing* 

Why do we have myths? What do they tell ui about ourselves? Are they anything 
1 i ke dreams? 

What kinds of myths are there? What are your favorite ones? Why? How do 
myths relate to our hopes and fears? Our religion? 

What do myths have to say about being born, dying, being brave, wise, mature, 
marrying, being a parent, being a child? 

Hov/ have myths been Important through the centuries? What have people used 
them for? 

Why do the same myths keep cropping up all over the world? How do they differ 
from people to people? 

What is the difference between stories the Greeks told each other about the 
gods and spectacular rumor or gossip of our own time? 

What happens when a myth gets control of a society? What is superstition? 
What is the occult? 

V/hat does our society use myth for? What does myth use society for? 
What modern myths does our society have about science, history, progress, 
government, beauty, satisfaction, men, women? 

Hov/ do you think myths have affected human life? Which ones are right nw 
affecting you? 

What happens when you find out something that you thought was true was really 
myth? 

Do myths contain any truth? V/hy are they most useful to you when you know them 
as myth? 

V/hat creative uses can we make of myth? 
What does it take to create a myth? 

Could you write a myth yourself? Try changing old myths to suit your purpose, 

V/rite to define the vocabulary of your subjects! freedom , oppression , poverty , 
injustl ce , scapegoat , etc* 
Write to inswer these questionSi 

What eKplains the age-old effort at suppressing what Is new, different, strange? 



Hovt do you view ritual in religion? 

What is your attitude toward religious tradition, conformity towards an 

established set of teachings? 

Wliat does religion have to do with morality? 

How should we live in relationship with nature? 

What does it mean to commit a sin, to flo to hell, to be penitent, to make 
restitution? 

What does re I i 3 ion have to do with what it means to be a human being? 



Keep a journal of random recollections, observations, reflections, and imaginings. 
Use this journal as a source for composition. 



Write about an incident that happened to you and several other persons. Retell the 
same incident from the point of view of one of the other persons involved. 

Write an account of an incident that had significance for you. The following list 
may help you thinly of an event: a change, a loss, an argument, a piece of advice, 
getting orders, a failure or a success, a discovery about a friend, giving orders, 
working, getting lost in a crowd, finding a treasure, getting angry, being scared, 
fee ing good, feeling at hone, feeling capable, going places, making a mistake, 
feeling embarrassed, making amends. Write another version which begins with a topic 
sentence that points out Its significance. Which version does your audience like 
better?. V/hy? 

Write a children's story and Illustrate it. Record stories from the class on tape, 
and send the tape and the illustrations to a grade school class. Try to find out 
how the class reacted to the stories, 



Write a character sketch of one of your improvisfid characters. Imagine the 
incidents in the life of your character that would likely have produced his 
personality. Write about one of these from his point of view and In his language 
trirst person). Then write a second version from your point of view as an 
imaginary observer (third person). How do the two methods differ In what can 
and cannot be included? Which version does your audience prefer for this story? 



Think of a subject that particularly interests you — cars, the Jazz Age, the 
behavior of ants - whatever. Try to recall the incidents in your life that inspire 
your interest. Tell several of these incidents In a way that makes it clear to the 
reader how or why they led to your present interest. 



Think of a subject on which you hold strong opinions - graduation requirements, the 
environment, I nter-cu I tura 1 transfer programs -= whatever... Try to recall incidents 
in your life and items from your. reading and television or movie viewing that formed 
your present beliefs. Write about the most important of these In a way that makes 
It clear to the reader how or why they led to your present beliefs. 
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Why do some groups bear the burden of men's fears? What has been the history 
of the scapegoat? 

Who have been the* fireat leaders of minority groups? 

What is propaganda?' How Is It different from education? Who uses It? 
Hav do minorities get to be majorities? Which method do you prefer? 
Who are the present minority groups? What rights do they have? 
What is different or unique about their situation, their way of life? 
Why? 

What are they suffering? 

How does a group with diverse goals get to be a community with common interests? 
Try writing minority opinion: 

Write another side to a newspaper article reporting on a minority group crisis. 
Write a letter from a bigot. 

Write the answer to Daldwin's letter in '^My Dungeon Shook'' 
Write thewomen'i manifesto. 



Define the vocabulary of inquiry: be auty , rea 1 i ty , truth , imaglnation i just i ce , 
moral i ty » good^ evi 1 ■ 

Write to describe various systems of inquiry^ people who have asked questions, 
V/rite about your o*.vn questions. 
Write answers to some questions: 

What do you think happiness consists of? (V^hen have you been happy?) 

Why are we. here? V/here are we going? Hw can you tell? 

Whit IS the meaning of death? How do you know? 

What is the nature of good^ of evil? What does your experience tell you? 
V/hat IS beauty? V/here do you find it? V/here have you found it? 
V/hat is Justice? V/hat is law? How do you know? 

What is real? V/hat Is true? Why does it matter what reality and truth are to 
you? 

Ho\v do we get to kno^v things? V/hat can we know? 

What is the nature of God? Of man In relationship to himself ^ to others, to 
a ! 1 nature? 
What I s nature? 

V/hat is the value of trying to ansv^er questions such as these? 

Will the system of values you think you'have relate to what you do about things? 

How? 



V/rtte to define the basic words connected with belief: f_a!th| del ty , good i Imnriortal I ty 
spi r i tual i ty , r i tua 1 ^ bejjef , vi rtue ^ sin , 1 nnocence p myth , athei st , 
Write about re 1 a t i on s h i ps Fe tween these concepts. 

Write to compare and contrast characteristics of various bel ievsrs , various beliefs. 
Write to reconcl le your beliefs to conf 1 icting beliefs. 
Write to answer basic questions about your own beliefs^ such as these: 
What do you think Is the purpose of eKistence? 

How does the idea of God relate to you? How does ft affect your relationship 
with other people? 

What is the essential nature of mankind? good? evil? unformed? 

How do you explain the presence of evil In the world? How do you reconcile 

yourself to It? 

What does It mean to be a believer of your particular faith? 
What is hard about it? What is satisfying about I c? 

What Is the relationship of worldly pleasure, personal success, duty to the 
community^ and enlightenment to a rel i gious exi stence? 



view the film, Alexander and the Broken H eadlight (available from Seattle Public 
Library) , 



Listen to a popular tune* Have the children write their own lyrics to go with the 
music. 



Make an 8 or 16mm film to express a well-known story , 



Make an animated film using a student-written itory or a well-known children's 
story. 



V/rite through another voices such as a teacher. How would it feel to be this 
person? How would you react to specific iltuatlons? Would you do anything 
differently? 



Perceiving Objects 

Describe an object; lemon/ apple, quarter, pencl t , ete. First Intpact the object 
closely. Observe Its ihape, color, teKture, v/elght, hardness^ imell, taste. Make 
a list of these observations, E?<perlment with the object* Treat i t as a laboratory 
specimen continuing to use all your senses* 

After making a list of what you observe^ then relist all of your observations. In 
a new order from specific to general* 



Perceiving Environment 

Spend one hour in one place writing sentences describing what you are aware of at 
each moment. Include not only what you see but what you hear, smell and feel* 
fry to recreate the atmosphere on paper. 



Observing a Person 

Go to a public place and. pick a person who seams unlike you. Take detailed notes. 
First write a general descrlptioni then observe every detail that might lead you 
to soma cone 1 us ions regarding occupation^ family status, personal habits, home 
1 i fe j and so on. 

Put your material In order from specific concrete observations to guesses. 
Parcel ving Thoughts 

Find a quiet place where you won't be disturbed for thirty minutes. Think about 
something that bothers or worries you. Think about It carefully and list all the 
reasons why It disturbs you. Topics you might consider are marriage, war, friends, 
generation gap, man In space, your future, etc. 

When reorganizing this list, add some specific personal experience which adds 
foundation to your concern. 



A Sample Drafting Project 



* Making the draft* 

Zero^draft material for a three to five page paper on education. The zero draft 
should be at least ten pages and should Include the following! 

your own Ideas 

notes from your reading In at least one published source 

three interviews of persons whose experience In school was somewhat different 
from yours (an older person, a transfer student^ a younger child, a 
student at the off-campus school, a student in a private schoolj 

three accounti from your own school SKperience of Incidents which shaped your 
attitude toward learning or toward school. 

You might also include interviews of teachers, administrators, or school board 
members^ notes fpom a visit to another school, sketches of your school building, 
or tape recorded interviews. In small groups discuss interviewing techniques: 
What kinds of questions result In the richest responses? How do you question some- 
one whose views differ markedly from your own? 

In small groups davelcp a list of significant questions about education. Compile 
the lists and as a class discuss which of the questions can be answered noWj which 
demand evidence^ which will have to wait to be answered in the future^ which may 
never be answered for once and all. These questions may help you to focus on some 
ipecific Issues in adueation for your zero^draf tf ng. 

I In small groups play with analogies^ Students in school are like (trout 

in a trout farm? pebbles In a stream? hamsters on a wheel?) Teachers^ a re like 
(can openers? disc jocklas? mirrors in a circus .fun-house?)* Write 
analogies for some of the important I terns In your zero draft (pre^school is Ilka 

I high ichool Is like , the school library is like , 

student cduncl I Is like ) . Add to your zero draft. 

Harking the draft s 

Your task Is to find material that will hang together pretty much around a central 
idea as an original and convl ncing express Ion of that ideap and with support 
the Idea In a variaty of ways and lavals of abstraction, 

1, Mark tha draft for your strongest writing. Your teacher or studants In a 
small group might give their opinion on thisp toOt 

2, Mark the draft for the Ideas most Interesting to you. Make notatloni In tha 
margin of the draft that summarlia each of these ideas, 

3, Perhaps 1 and 2 coincide. Jf not, try drafting some eonnectioni batween the 
Ideas in 1 and those in 2, 
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Choose one of these ideas or combined ideas for the main Idea of your paper. 
Draft a sentance which eKpresses In subject/predicate form this topic Idea. 
Tha main Idea should not be a question. 
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5* In a sfmilar way draft statements of the other ideas In 1 and 2, Find 

eonnections If you can with your main Idea, Your teacher or the small group 
can help you determine which ideas you could include in the paper and which to 
el iminate this time for the sake of unity. (Note: You might find that the 
most original parts of the paper will be the connections you can make between 
two seemingly unconnected ideas.) 

6, Mark your draft for all parts that can be used to support your main and sub- 
ordinate themes. Try to include as much concrete material as you can^^-'inci dents , 

. examples, details. Again, you may be able to make original connections between 
the ideas and the supporting detail, 

7, Arrange the parts from the draft around the themes. Use scissors and tape If 
that is convenient* Draft more material If necessary to expand each idea. 
Draft additional transitions, 

8, Copy the paper into readable form and submit It to the teacher or the group 
for recommendations for final editing. 

Other possibilities from the same draft i 
A short story from one of the incidents 
A children's story from one of the incidents 
A short paper based on one of the analogies 

A paper which exfDlains how your ideas changed on a particular Issue as you Inter^ 
viewed persons of different experiences 

A paper which speculates about the effect of certain experiences on one's attitudes 
toward school 

A paper based on one or more of the good ideas you had to disregard for the sake of 
unity in the first assignment 

Sketches of school life in the 60'i and 70's to read to your grandchildren 

A short paper about a trend you see developing in education today and your evalua^ 
tion of I t 

A proposal for action based on a problem you have Identified 

Letters to the editor of the school paper or letters to school board members 

Cooperative oral panel preientations by small groups whose zero drafts contain 
s 1 mi 1 ar concerns ' 
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A yariition of the preceding sample writing' projecti 

The foregoing assignment can be adapted to other subjects. Students might be asked 
to draft about trends they see in contemporary mustc or film, about the theme of a 
partfcular unit In literature ("The American Dream'', "The Search for Identity", or 
whitever), and other subjects. Here Is an abbreviated writing project that could 
follow all of the steps of the preceding one on education, tne topTc of wnlcn Is 

environment* 
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Making the draf t i 



Walk through Seattle from Lake Washington to the' Sound* Sketch, photograph, or 
write about what you see. Walk through some ne Ighborhoodi In Bel levue InQluding 
your own. Find a variety of neighborhoods to explore. Interview residents of 
various kinds of neighborhoods. Ask a speaker from Model City, an architect, a 
member of Bel levue City Council to class for an interview. Speculate about the 
posiibi 1 I ties for city life, for suburban life. Speculate about the Influence of 
mobility/stability on the lives of residents. Identify and discuss problems of 
cities and suburbs i Integration, suburban sprawl, transportation, urban decay and 
renewa 1 - • 



Further possibilities from the drafti 

A non-verbal essay on city or suburban life using photographs or sketches 

A descriptive essay that attempts to capture the flavor of a place; perhaps it 
could be the setting for a short story 

Talking blues about garbage^ rush hour traffic, dogs, or other headaches 
A paper that develops a theory about the ultimate effects of transclence 
A proposal for action on a neighborhood or local problem 

A paper which describss the kind of neighborhood you would choose to live In as an 
adult and defend your choice 

Letters about problems you have Identified to city or community papers. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE BASIC WRITING SKILLS OF EDITING 



Herbert Reade, In Educati on Through Art , said that there are two irreconcilable 
purposes for. education: '*That man" should be educated to become what he Is [or] 
he should be educated to become what he Is not." Reade's observation gives us a 
chance to say that there are two meanings tor the word, ''editing^' One is to 
make written language Into something it is not (by cleaning up the errors and 
perhaps shortening It to fit a given space). But the second meaning, the meaning 
used by artists^ is the one used in this paper: to make something more the kind 
of th fng i t i s * ^ ' 

When he is editing, the writer Is concerned to discover what he has in fact said 
in his drafting. Drafting is a kind of e>cp lorat I on ; .ed i t i ng is a kind of dis- 
covery. We tend to think that first you discover something^ and then explore it. 
But that is Just backwards- first you explore a thing sufficiently to^ find out 
what it is not, and then you are. In a position to discover what it Is* Columbus 
didn^t discover America until he had eKpIored enough to determine that It wasn't 
actually India, When you draft* you explore your private meanings. 'Whan you 
edit, you discover which of those private meanings to communicate— that Is, which 
to make into social meanings. 

The use of the word, '^editing" as discovery is akin to HI chae I ange 1 o ' s intent In 
explaining the achievement of his magnificent sculptured forms, "It's In the 
marbieJ' Editing used in this sense means the basic skill of discovering something 
so that you can further shape It toward the krnd" of thing it TsT It would^ave" 
been very foolish If Columbus had tried to force America. to be I nd I a , Editing is 
not so much making writing Into what It Is not, or what you want it to be, as 
deciding what kind of thing It Is, what parts it has ^ and what you can do to make 
it more the kind of thing It is. 
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The difference between editing and ^'correcting" 
ing and imposing as the terms are used In the i 



is the difference between re leas- 
lustration below: 



The shapes 
in the ivory 



A GOP WITHIN 

by RENE DUBOS 
(Charles ScNbner's Soni J $8M 

|isiyn: *'As the curver held the raw 
fci fragment of ivory in his hand, he 
turned it gently this way and that way, 
whispering to It, ^Who are you? Who 
hides in you?' " No one had told him 
that he was an Eskimo sculpton His 
voice solicited the ivory^S intimacy, 
When his hand released a wah^js or 
seal from the ivory, that would attest 
an intimacy with the beings around 
him, deepened and renewed by the rite 
of carving. Later, if commerce found 
him, he begim imposing forms on the 
tusk I a day's quota of seals, perhaps. 
Then the ivory became Input, the seals 
Output, and the difTerence between 
them an increment of the Gross Es» ^ 
kimo Product, 



BOOK REVIEW 



A parable, of course, though Rene 
Dubos is too tactful to offer it blu- 
tantly, When he lets us hear the carv- 
er's whisper he withholds the sermon. 
When he quotes Origan's exhortation 
to man, "Thou art a second world in 
minialurij the sun and the moon are 
within thee, and also the stars,'' he has 
just been observing that the quality 
of light under an oak differs from that 
under a pine. Since some men live iiiar 
oaks and some near pines, the sun 
within different men is different, If we 
are second worlds, we restate what- 
ever first worlds we have known, and 
it is by no means poetic blather to in- 
voke the Spirit of the Place. Shelter, 
food and oxygen would not make us 
at home on Mars. 



The Point of Ed? 1 1 ng 



In the in-service course for this basic skills program offered fall quarter, 
Professors Donald Cummings, John Herums and Kay Lybbert gave an interesting 
assignments 

An Ass! gnment 

Collect three sheets of student wr I tl ng^-preferab ly but not 
necessari !y f rom three different s tudents *' Choose samples 
that have some good--or at least potentially good--stuff buried 
in other stuff that is not so good. 

For each sample describe very briefly, in v/riting, the follow- 
ing: 

i. How you would convince the student that the good stuff is 
in fact better than the other, 

ii. What you would tell him to help him get more good stuff. 
To be turned In next Tuesday. 

If you think that over for a while or, even better yet, try it yourself ^ it will 
probably tell more of what this section is about than all the other pages put 
together. 

There's also a little poster around that speiks eloquently to what editing Is 
all about* The text goes like this*. 

A friend Is 

someone who 

leaves you wi th 

a 1 1 your freedom 

intact but whOj by 

what he thinks of 

you I obliges you to be 

fully what you are. 



"UncDvej'ing Chlldren'a Poetic Composition" omitted due to copyright reitrlctions . 
^reprinted fromi Robert A, Wolsch, Poetic Composition 
Through the Grades , Teachers Col lege 
PresSi Golumb I a Un I vers i ty I New York, 
1970. 



PART TWO: EDITING SKILLS 

The Word Cache 



I. Hav« the children nunbsr l lZl, -t I"" ""mbers starting with 

have then, wri te postibTe words thot fohVrl f^f^Pondlngly, After each „™ber. 
Choices, then sh^, the "coIpleted'^r^llS'orEhrpoe:.""'"'' 

tributo them to a class p™7 of such w^rH^ j T con- 
relying on the same wo ds a d Ih ses 1„ ?hf "'^ ""l"' 
ways of seylng the sa™ .hlng/.s^'g-ianJSrge'Jhat'fs'^^J^Tf^ls': IT.'lrlT 

^T^J!:^'^. r::s°:itr:h^rthTT-°?r .-^ 

sentences. They group these words Inf;,!!! \ typically begin 

possibilities exist for bea?n^?„r«r. ""S^nes and talk about what other 
duce the prepos? lon.lpKra e oar Ic ™^ " P<""' '"'^o- 

caches or have s tuden s make Jhe™ ?h^n " T^ °' '""■""d Inate. clause word 
.o™ sentences. Olsc^s's^fLs'tren dX^s" fs'n^^^ssTrro^'^XX^*^'"""" 

su^'g' ^:^h"L^ Dls^us^"r^^a„:":^a::^r:„r:h="'"? r=^= = 

elternatlve slang "ords and p"^as:ra':^:ss^b^r>o^'^h:'sat':eanlnr''' " " 

in the statement or advancement of those ld«s. f°™ ' ''elP 'hem 

Jara^rapt^lm"^? lo'jha't'f^l fS^i^'r '-""^ '^-"^K a 

"I" •:: ?:po;;a^=;r ^sr^i-a'v^tf^^ 

amazes me that the intr^s r^rth o^ h"' 'T'"/ " 
the economist who figJJed ^U^hfs ou, " '"^ "> 



INTRODUCING QUOTED MATERIAL* Ask the students to search through stories, poems, 
or plays for a variety of single words, phrases^ or sentences which seem important 
In some way. Either they establish the main Idea, they enrich with detail the 
description of a character^ they establish the emotional pitch or mood, or they 
pinpoint the crucial conflicts. After the phrases are inade Into a word cache, 
ask students to construct around them a cormient about the original work. The 
qyotations will serve to i I lustrate^ specify and give emphasis. Ask the students 
to weave the quoted sentences and sentence parts Into logical, gramatically whole 
itatements^ thinking as much about smooth and precise transition Into the quoted 
material as about accurate use of quotation marks, commas, and end marks. Have 
the class share their responses to this project. Ask them to react to the manner 
In which the sentences are constructed as well as to what Is being said, 

COHPOSITION ANALYSIS! Cull through a work of imaginative writing, a story, poem, 
novel or play for key words or phrases. Let problems in clear reading determine 
what the class Is looking for specifically, but here are some ways in which the 
search may be guided or the culled material sorted^ Look for eKpressIons that 

1, are parallel and express parallel ideas, 

2, establish a kind of idea map for the story, 

3, work together to develop the Idea figuratively, 
k> establish a bias, 

5t determine the tone* 

6, are varied repetitions of a central Idea and build the theme, 

7. control the order of the story. 

Once the parts are separated, various ways of re-sorting will make the work meaning- 
ful. In 7 above, for Instance, the students might be working with the order of 
events In a story such as Faulkner's "A Rose for Emily, A list of the events 
in their story order wl 1 1 have to be rearranged to establish a time order; talking 
about this leads both to understanding the story and understanding how time can be 
manipulated by an author, so the principles which guide the use of flash baeks In 
literature can be discovered. More general ly, rearranging parts should make 
students more aware of how their own writing may be consciously structured. 



EDITINGi 



Establish with the class these word caches, or ones similar to them: 



Audi ence 


Purpose 


Voice 


Form 


Style 


I awyers 

bus iness men 

teachers 

mothers 

DAR tad las 

femin i sts 

male chauvinists 


entertai n 
en 1 1 ghten 
sel 1 

persuade 
i nform 
exhort 
SCO Id 
embarrass 


sweet 
acid 

rancorous 

unctuous 

pompous 

scholarly 

school -teacheri sh 

moral 

parental 

Indignant 


iettor 

speech 

dialogue 

essay 

poem 

song 


nffhand 

labored 

bus i ness 1 i ke 

academi c 

effete 

psychological 
nev^ woman 
p lay bey 
angry youth 



Let individuils cross-choose from this list and itteiTipt to write from, to, and out 
of the composite Choi r.a. Let groups draw and attempt Co compose out of the drawn 
composite. (This can be hilarious.) Talk about the problems of pleasing people, 
fooling people, maintaining integrity, and attempting to presepve honesty. 
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PART TWO: EDITING SKI LLS 
Exp anding jnd Transforming Basle Sentences 

The English language operates with a relatively small number of expressive models 
whichal I native speakers learn to generate according to basic patterns that can be 
infinitely expanded and transformed in order to match precisely the details of 
meaning intended. Thus the grammar of English Is a "generative" or "transformational 
grammar. 

Obviously the action is not in the basic patterns sinca every three year old has them 
pretty well mastered. The ability to express exactly what one has in mind with all 
necessary considerations for audience, honesty, power, grace, and courtesy Is 
determined by how well one knws how to use the expansion and transformation systems. 

There aren't many occupations, or even quiz programs, that reward those who can 
define adjective." But a person would have a hard time acting like a human being ^ 
tor even five minutes if he could not make adjectives work. This is to say that 
adjectives"! Ike adverbs, verbs, and nouns-are part of the basic expansion system 
of the language, without which all of us would be reduced to trying to grope through 
the day uttering only the basic sentence patterns. 

The most_ important consideration about a system is not how to define it, but how to 
operate it. The person who writes, "It has come to my attention," not because he 
chooses to say that, but because he doesn't know how to 5ay,"l have noticed." or 
because he is insensitive to the effect his expression has on people, will probably 
go through life wondering why people regard him as officious and rather cold. 

The expansion systems on the following pages involve critically important language 
choices that all speakers and writers need to understand. There are no exercises 
here in underlining nouns and circling adjectives that keep kids mindlessly busy in 
the name of individualization. Rather, the exercises concentrate on getting kids 
to go to work in using adjectives, nouns, adverbs, verbs, clauses, and phrases with 
each other in order to say something in a more effective way; that Is, in a way 
that more nearly nails down what one is trying to say--or conceal. 

The most important use of these exercises is to illustrate to students that language 
s a structure that can be controlled for form and expression. And if anyone In 
learning to work the system should discover what an adjective "is," he should 
immediately call the nearest school of linguistics for what wi 1 I doubtless be a 
considerable reward for doing what scholars In a lifetime of study have been unable 
to do. 
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Expansion and Transformation Activity References 
for tlew Direct In English 



BOOK '! 2 3 2, 5 6 7 g 

EXPANSION: 



Modi fi cat ion 




5, 7, 9 
30-31, 72-73 


39 

WW Q 0 




4 1 -ijit 

1 Hn 
1 OU 

181-191 


164 

175 
180-182 


172-177 


125 


Compoundi ng 


60-61 


78 






47 


188-193 






Subiti tut Ion 












176-178 


127, 143, 
170-171 
182 


313 


AppQs f t ion 






V — , 










70 


TRANSFORMATION: 


















Possess Ive 














162-163 


69 


Explat j ve 














209 


317 


Pasi i ve 














215-216 


319 


Combining 














217-224 


320 


Negative 




86 








225-226 






Question 












160-162 


210-214 


318 


Tuns a 




83-85 


156 


36, m 


36 


235 


289-290 


72-73 


i'l umber 




87 


25 


48 


36 


235 


162-139 





^ .. Sentence Expansion Models 

Reprinted below Is the excellent exercise In sentence expansion from the second 
S''^^* New Directions In English . It serves as a self-explanatory model for a 
way that s tudents--us I ng their word caches--can use the basic sentence pattern 
models to eKpand sentences for increased precision and detail. 
^. fa. 

How does this sentence grow? 
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Expanding and Transforming Possibilities 
Expansion fay Modi f (cation : 

Without changing the pattern, any ^^part of a basle sentence pattern may be expanded 
by modifying.* 



Nouns 



headwords BIRD 



Modifiers! determiner 
adjective 
noun 
ve rb 
adverb 

prepos i t lona 1 phrase 
verb phrase 
adjective clause 



the b i rd 

the pretty bi rd 

the neighbor's bird 

the s ingi ng b i rd 

the bi rd there, on the branch 

the bi rd in the tree 

the bird sitting in the tree 

the bird that I saw in the distance 



Verbs ' headword: SING 

Modifiers^ verb 

adject! ve 

adverb 

noun phrase 

prepos I tional phrase 

verb phrase 

adverb clause 



Sing standing 

£?ng loud and clear 

sing sweetly 

s ing an hour 

Sing to the rhythni 

sing to drown the noise 

sing while the band played on 



Ad ject i ves 
Modifiers* 



headword : RED 

noun 
verb 

adjective 
adverb 

prepos i t lonal phrase 



rose red 
blazing red 
dark red 

once redj sharply red 
red as a rose 



Adverbs headwordi (variable) 

Modifiers I noun 

adverb 

prepos i t ional phrase 
determiner 



^ ^o^Q higher, a step further 
real ly softly 
ahead by a neck 

when you need your brakes the most 



€ 
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•■any Dictfontry Class word 

A Dictionary Class word is one whose meaning a dictionary makes clean words that 
gordar^k 500^"'°"' °' '^'"9»' attributes of action; words like happy, 

A Syntactic Class word is one that helps keep dictionary words In their place In 
the sentencei words whose meaning the dictionary does not make clear; words Ilka 
a, the, at, or. 



^ ■ 



Expansion by Compound in c^ i 

Without changing the basie pattern, any basic sentence pattern may be doubled- 
tr.pled or repeated many times; or several different basic sentence patterns may 
be strung together; with or without substitutions and modifications-. 

basic pattern i N V 

doubledi Bruises heal and cuts heal, or, Cuts and bruises heal, 

basic pattern: N V " ' 

combined with three other patterns, substituted, modified: 

This picture, which someone has submitted for the annual shows 
a senior's car in which there are eight students and on which 
there are six more for whom there was no room inside. 

Expansion by Substitution: 

bi'sub^M^'n'"^ "^t "P""' °^ ^ sentence pattern may be expanded 

t^y substituting a phrase or a' clause for the original part: 

-any Dictionary Class word 

Nouns It looks possible. 

N V AdJ 

A clause can be substituted for N and the sentence will still keeD Its 
N V Adj pattern: k a 

That we J ust might win the pennant looks possible. 

N V AdJ 



I noticed that. 

2 



N, V N 



A clause can be substituted for N and the sentence will still keep its 
H] V iJj patterni 

I noticed you're in c harge of decorations 
N, V N2 



The winner gets all the marbles. 
Ni V N2 

A clause can be substituted for N, and thg sentence will still keep its 
N I V pa t tern : ■ ■ 

Whoever win s the race gets all the marbles. 
N| V N2 
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. Verbs The birds flew the coop. 

V Adv 

A clause can be substituted for V and the sentence will still keep its 
N V Adv patterns ■ 

^'i® ^''■ds Just dang well might have flown the coop 
" V Adv 

Adjectives Jack's shack Is nice. 

N V AdJ 

substituted for AdJ and the sentence will still keep 
I ts N V Adj pattern: 

Jack's shack Is really where th e action is. 

N V ~ AdJ ' 

Adverbs Charley went there. 

N V Adv 

^^'m"u'«S^" ^* substituted for Adv and the sentence will still keep 
Its H V Adv pa t te r n : . 

Charley went over to Rosle 's place. 
■ N V Adv 

Expansion by apposition : 

addlnn'.^''^"-^"?.?''^ pattern, any %art of a basic sentence may be expanded by 
add.ng an appos.t.ve: .^^y Dictionary Class word 

An appositive with a noun: 

Alfred, my friend , faund his willet 

\i ~ ' 

An appositive with an adjective: 

The woods were piteh dark, black as the ase of spades . 



An appoiltive with an adverb: 

For the first time he saw it slearly, without the aid of glassei . 



Adv 



An appositive with a verb: 

He meditated, that is, thought deep thoughts . 
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POBseiiive Transformat iQn : 

Basic pattern This is John, his book* 

Possessive This Is John's book. 

Expletjve Transformation s 

Basic pattern ' To make such a rule seemed silly. 
Explative It seemed silly to make such a rule, 

Basic pattern Only one piece of cake was left when I got home. 

Expletive There was only one piece of cake left when I got home. 

Passive Transformation s 

Basic pattern Birds make melody. 

Passive Melody Is made by birds. 

Combining Transformation : 

Basic pattern Birds sing* Fishes swim. 

Combining Birds sing and fishes swim. 

Birds sing while fishes swim. 
As birds sing, fishes swim. 

Negative Transformation s 

Biisie pattern Birds sing. 

Negative Birds do not sing. 

Question Transformation s 

Basic pattarn Birds sing. 

Question Do birds sing? 



Te n s e T r a n s f o rm a 1 1 on s 



Basic pattern Birds sing. 

Tense Birds have sung. 

Bi rds wi 1 1 sing* 
B I rds once sang » 

Numbar Trinsformation : 

Basle pattern The bird singSi 

Number- Bird(s) sinq., A bird iing(s) 



Note: 



Native speakers of English do not have to be taught the rules for transform 
tions because we come to school knowing how to make the transformations 
unconsciously. But Just as an illustration, here is a grammar rule that a 
person learning English as a iecond language would have to learns using the 
passive transformation as an example- 

!• Basic sentence NpV-N2 order: The hoitess serves tea, 
2i Add ^ to verb served 

3. Add modal from verb to be 

keeping tense and numberT ii served 

4. Rewrite N, as phrase with '*by'* by the hostess 

5. Invert order to Ng-V-N] Tea is served by the hostess* 



Expanding 



Some Models for 
and Transforming Basjjc Sentences 



Expaniions from Pattern 1 : 

Birds sing. 



Modi fi oat ion 




Yel low bi 


rds sing cheerfully. 


Compounding 




Canaries and parake 


iets sing andjreen* 


Subst i tution 




Whatever has feathers sings* 


Appos i t ion 


Bl rds 


my coiisrieai lOr €Kampi 


e^ - s ! ng « 


Trans format ions 


from Pattern 1 






Posieistve 


Janet 


' ^ hi ^ 1 nft 




Expletive 


There 






Combi ning 


B| rds 


^ina and fi^h nlav 






Birds 


that fly also sing. 




Negative 


Birds 


do not sing. 




Question 


Do bir 


^ds sing? 




Tense 


Birds 


Will sing* 




Numbar , 


Blrd(s 


) si ng. A b I rd s 1 ng(s) . 




Expansions from 


Pattern Zi 










Birds make 


melody. 


Mod! f (cat ion 




Little bi rds make 


marvelous melody. 


Compounding 




Birds and dueks make 


melody. 


Substitution 




Things that fly make 


melody. 


Appos 1 1 i on 




Birds make 


melody^ i sona every day 



Trans format ions froni Pattern 2 i 

Possessive Birds' voiees make r^lody. 

Expletive There are birds that make melody. 

Passive Melody can be made by birds, 

Combining Birds make melody while they fly. 

Negative Birds do not make melody. 

Question Do birds make melody? 

Tense Birds have made melody. 

Number Bird (i) make melodies, 

Expanilons from Pattern 2A ; 

Chickens give farmers eggs. 

Modification Clucking, pecking chickens noliily give hungry farmers fresh eggs. 

Compounding Chickens and geese give farmers eggs and meat . 

Substitution Keaplng chiekeni in pens gives farmers eggs. 

Apposition Chickens such as pullets give farmers eggs. 

Transformations from Pattern 2A ; 

Possassivi A chickenU motherhood gives farmers eggs. 

Expletive There are chickens that give farmers eggs. 

^^^^'^^ Eggs ire given to farmers by chickens. 

■Combining Chickens give farmers eggs that can be sold at the market. 

Negative Chickens never give farmers eggs, 

Question Do chickens give farmers eggs? 

Tense Chickens havt always given farmers eggs. 

'^""^ber One chicken gives the farmer eggs. 
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EKpansions fr om Pattern 2B i 



Modifl" Eve n sweet pussy cats often 
cation 



Compound i ng 
Substi tution 



Cats and owls 



Cats 



consider harmless little field mice very 

tasty V" 

consider mice tasty. 

cons i der the results of their hunting 
tasty. 



Apposition Cats, even wel Hfad pets i consider mice tasty. 



Transformations from Pattern 2B: 



Possessive 
Exp let I ve 
Pass I vs 
Combining 
Negative 
Question 
Tense 
Number 



Cats consider mice's tails tasty. 

It IS known that cats consider mice tasty. 

Mice are considered tasty by cats. 

Cats consider mice tasty everywhere they go. 

Cats hardly ever considar mice tasty. 

Op cats really consider mice tasty? 

Cats will not always consider mice tasty. 

Cats consider one mouse at a time tasty. 



EKpansions from Pittern 3A ^ 



Modification Hopping kangaroos 

Compounding KangarooSp wombats, and bandicoots 
Substitution Animals that go hop in the night 
Apposi tion Kingaroos 



are pouched marsupials, 
are marsupials, 
are marsupials, 

are mirsupiils, animals that have 
pouches for babies. 
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Transformat ions from Pattern 3A i 

Posieisive Kangaroos* husbands are not marsupials, 

Expletiva It is surprising that opossums are marsupials. 

Combining If bandicoots are marsupials, they have a pouch* 

Negative Male kangaroos are not marsupials* 

Question Is it really true that wombats are marsupials? 

Tense Kangaroos have been marsupials for a long time. 

Number Thousands of kangaroo (s) are marsupials. 

Note: Expansions and transformations of Patterns 3B and 3C are similar . 
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E xp an ^i^n an d_T rans formation Activj ties 



Wk.. NG A SUMMARY 

After reading a chapter or a story ^ have the children choose the main character 
or characters. Then have them tell in short sentences what happened to these 
people, putting these events in sequence. Next, expand these sentences by adding 
s i gnl f i cant de tai Is, 



DICTION 

Have available one large copy or individual copies of a poem with certain words 
substituted by a blank frame. Within each framej put numbers starting with 1, 
Have the children number a sheet of paper correspondlngry. After each number^ have 
them write possible words that might fit in the conteKt. Diicuss their cholceSj 
then show the completed version of the poem, 

DICTION 

Put the first sentence from a paragraph on the board with one word substituted by 
a blank frame. Ask what v^ords might fit In that slot, then record the answers* 
Read the next sentence and cross out SNord% inappropriate to the expanded context 
and add other words that might apply. Continue until the paragraph is completed. 
Final step is to discuss possible reascns for the author's choice. 

( EXPANDED SEMTElJCE 

Select a sentence like g ray ghos ts gasped _g^rotesqu^1y . Expand it by inserting 
words, clusters of words^ phrases s clauses. These additions do not have to be 
alliterative^ but If they arCj that can be kind of fun, too. Halloween example: 
Late one qha^tly nighty £iray ghostSs with great gusto, gasped grotesquel ys, 
"Good-bye," instead of graciously greeting the girls grouped together In the 
gloomy graveyard* 

EXPAND ED SENTEilCES 

L''jw a picture. Then ask what It is,^ Record the number .of words used in that 
'^^rst sentence response. See if this sentence can be expanded by substituting 

'i.^ier but pertinent structures for renaming, the object. Hallowean example: 
First response-'" 1 1 is a witch. Expanded response--lt Is an old woman with uncombed 
. hair v/ho is trick or treating with her children* 
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uE A CLOWN I BE A CLOWN ! (Using substitution phrases to build context, to develop 
a word cache for writing.) 

1. Collect a body iriateria^ about clowns; bring In all clown pictures, clown 
costumes, books about clowns, etc. 

2. Write ''sentence frames'* on the board. Here are examples^ 
A clown is a ^ 

A cloivn wears " ~' . 

The parts of a clown are _" , 

You will find cl^/ns in . 



3. Pupils build a word cache by figuring out what words could fit into the 
frames, using the materia Is described in #1 above for research, 

ii. When the word'cache has been collocted, pupils write description or 
narrative about clavn{s) from the viewpoint of someone who has never seen a clown 
before, 

NEWSPAPER HEADLINES AND SEijTENCE CXPANSiON 

Supplement the now fanilliar examplesi SHIP SAILS TODAY and PROFESSOR RAKES LEAVES 
AFTER COHMENCEMENT, Use headline froni current papers to show the need for ex- 
pansion in order to eliminate ambiguity. Let children bring their own headlines 
and organize a writing lesson around them. 



Word Editing Supplemant 
to 

BOOK 2 

PAGE 101 NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 

DASIC SENTENCE PATTERNS 

Ha-/ do you think these vvords should be arfanged to make sentaneec>? Write your 
sentences, on the lines* 

1, crows rooster Our at little sunriie. 



2. in still she believe Santa Glaus Does? 



3, on We time were all ready, 



h* i 1 1 ke box is What square? 



5, fire The is on house! 



6, Is The closer ghost coming! 



7. the in lake can flih YoUi 



8, f I sh Are the bi ting? 



9, I can Where fish? 



10. at Come once here! 



(? 
id 
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As an alternative to the activity above, the teacher could put each of the words 
below on Individual index cards and keep them in packs to be shuffled and re^ 
arranged into sentences. 



). 


or heavy light the pole Is? 


2. 


A Is round circle. 


3. 


taste the or split Will good banana bad? 




r^fhpr fi 1 fhink mice 1 


5. 


the in tank The shark is. 


6. 


aquarium We to the v/ent. 


7. 


my has Help! brother the shark! 


8. 


of a Is toenail § toe part? 


9. 


around Jet Did the the world fly? 


10. 


on the Look the clown at stool. 



Word Editing Supplenient 



to 

BOOK 3 

PAGE 40 N EW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 

ADJECTiVE EXPANSIONS 

See which adjactive you think best deseribes each noun* Then combine them in a 
phrase. Then maka sentences using one phrase in each sentence. 

ADJECTIVES NOUNS PHRASESi ADJECTIVE + NOUN 

happy airport 



el ever balloon 

busy bridge 

angry acrobats 

little banana 

round birthday 

ye 1 lew bi cycle 

fast baby 

high cake 

bf rthday al 1 Igitor 

SENTENCES 



ERIC 
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■y 



BOOK 4 
PAGE 39 

ADJECTIVE EXPANSIONS 



Word Editing Supplement 
to 

NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 



Can you make these sentences grow by adding modifiers to make each sentence more 
descriptive? Write your modifiers on the lines with the arrows. On the long line, 
write the complete new sentence* 



li The aetor likes the p 



ay. 



2. Bi 1 I i s a player. 

4 




3* The piano is in the room, 

1 L 



Tha girl completed the assignment. 



5- He Is a teacher. 



ERIC 



6» I am 



s mger. 



1. My drink Is !n the ghiss. 

t L 



8. Turn right at the bui 



ding on 3rd Avenue, 



( 

9, I read a book* 



iO* ' Did you see the woman with the purse? 



4- 



BOOK A 

PAGE ^0 

ADVERB EXPANSIONS 



Word Editing Supplement 
to 

NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 



On the line with the arrow, write a word or phrase that expands the meaning of the 
verb by telling how the action was done. On the long line, write the complete 
new sentence. 

EXAMPLE: The coach walked 



1. The band marched down the street. 



2. She gave the prize to me, 

A 



3. He read the book, 



h. He accepted tho reward, 



ERIC 
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5, Sua drew the picture* 



6, The woman spoHe in church. 



7. Wa h 



d the bal 



I n 



that drawer* 



8, The Jeweler deeorated the crown 



1, Ht ipoke to the principal 



The studenti worked on their aislgnmanti. 



o 

ERIC 
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Word Editing Supplernent 
to 

BOOK k 

PAGES ^O-^I NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 

ADVERB PLACEMENT 



For each line with a word that tells how the action was done, draw a little x In al 
of the spaces In the lentence where the word could go, 

EXAMPL E; x The coach ^ walked ^ by ^ , 

i lowly 



and The coach k walked by 

i lowly 

and ^ The _ coach wal ked by x 

slowly 

Then draw an arrow to the space you prefers 

)( The coach H walked by 



A 

slow1y\ 



c 

ERIC 
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BOOK^ 4 

PAGES --Continued 
ADVERB PLACEMENT . 

) , The boys and girls swam a1 1 ^ day 

happi ly 



2, The _^ el ass worked on the projeGt 

chaerful ly 



3, The ^ candidate spoke to the crowd ^ . 

sincerely 



4, The autdmobi le broke down ^ . 

^ ngisi iy 

5, The racoon hunted 'for his food 

itealthily 



6. The boy refused to do ^ the work 

stubbornly 



7, The ^ captain blew ^ the ^ whistle . 

^ suddenly 

The bal 1 craihed through the window 

unexpeetadly _ _ _' 



9, We ^ ^iike to ^ ^ p'ay ^ football^ . 

usua I ly 

10. - The b! 1 1 col lector wrung his hands, 



Word Editing Supplement 

( ■ 

to 

BOOK 3 

PAGE 67 . NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 

ADVERB EXPANSIONS ' ' ~ 

Orniplete the follwlng sentenees In two ways. First with a single adverb^ second 
\jith an adverb group. 



EXAMPLE: 

Jane sang (whera) downstai rS i 

Jane sang (where) under a tree in the park . 

I, The model plane plunged (where) ^ 



2, The rabbit ran (how) 



3* The batter swung (when) 

i 

V 



4, Everyone cheered (how) 



5i Mark closed the door (how) 



6, Sam pushed the pole (where) 



/, The boy whistled (when) 



The inake slithered (where) 



J* I placed the books (how) 



f ) 

10. The kangaroo hopped (when) 




Word Editing Supplement 



to 



BOOK 5 

PAGE l\k NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 
ADVERB EXPANSIONS ~ ~ 

Rewrite each sentence wtth a phrase to replace each. under! ined mQdifier, 

1, Place the records here . 
(EXAHPLE> in my lap) 

2, Tha dog barked steadt ly . 

3, Bill walked often . 

4, He drove the car expert ly. 




5* Soon p we entered the cool countryside. 



6» Suddenly y we noticed the dark clouds. 



7p I lost the ball over there. 



8* The place plunged downward , 



9, He read the message rapt dly. 



n 
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/ Add modifiers to answer these quest 

10. Sam worked (how) 
(EXAHPLE: sl^ ly) 

11, The man talked (when) 



12. He welcomed the boys (where) 



13. He approached the bull (how) 



14* The bull snorted (when) 



15, Mark cloiad the door (where) 



16. Sam thrust the pole (how) 



17» Ted pitehed the ball (when) 



18. We walked lazily (where) 



19. The snake slithered (how) 



G 



20. Mark strode awiy (when) 



Word Editing Supplement 
to 

BOOK 5 ' 

PAGE kB . NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 

PRONOUN SUBSTITUTIONS 

On the line below each sentencep write a pronoun that could replace the underlined 
words in the sentence. 

1. An unknwn person took my book, - 

2. My book has a library card in my book. 



3* Did some pffrson j_n here see my book? . 

If you didj will you please tell Nancy Jones ; (my name)? 

5* John and Bill and Jim are my friendsj 1 really like John and Bill and Jim , 

6, This is Janet Johnson and Janet Johnson wi 1 1 play the piano for us* 

7, We are Sally and Sherrte, Will you please take Sally's and Sherrie's coats? 

8, Ralph rescued the kitten. Rescuing the kitten was a brave thing to do. 
3.. I talked to Joe today and Joe said Joe can go hiking Saturday. 

!0. Fred would like more pie, please, (Fred Is my name,) 
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ANY BOOK 

PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES 



Word Ed j ting Supplement 
to 

NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 



Here are iome words called prapos i tions ■ of 

to 

from 
by 

wi th 

Any preposition can be used with other words to make a prepositional phrase ; 

of the pi rates 
wl th a loud yel 1 
ove^r the waves 

Where could you put these prepositional phrases in a sentence like this? 

One Jumped, 

How aboutr ^ One J umped ^ ^ 

with a loud yell of the pirates over the waves 
With a loud yell one of the pirates Jumped over the waves. 
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Use this list of prepositions to write your own prepositional phrases 



after 

around 

at 



of 
on 



over 



beh ind 

by 

for _ 
In 



through 
to 



toward 
with 



i nto 



wi thou t 



Now try writing sentences of your own with prepositional phrases from your list 
above and hew ones you wi 1 1 think of- 
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Word Editing Supplement 



BOOK 5 
PAGE 37 

TURNAROUND WORDS 



to 



NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 



Some words can be certain parts of the sentence one time, and other parts another 
time. V^rite eaeh of the fonov^ing sentences In the sentence pattern boxes two ways 



Example-i Joey watered the duck, 

(Joey ducked the water.) 



I* The officer tracked the s 



2, Mother p 1 anted the root , 



3* The native cooked the pepper . 



Ai They spied the secret hunt. 



5> The machine will run the l[5h_t< 



6. The player moved his top . 



7* We munch crunch I es, 



8, She will rip that stitch. 



9 . . Will you dance the play? 



10* He nal led the drum. 





WAffUfP 






1 J^ry 







E 
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PART TWO: EDITING SKILLS 



Parag^raph i ng 

The reader may wonder at the absence of paragraphing in the drafting sectiDn in 
favor of its inclusion here as an editing skill. The reason is that making 
paragraphs is something the writer, his editor, or the wri ter-as-edi tor do 
after the writer has written, 

Parigraphing Is much more the tool of the typesetter than the writer, stemming 
as it does from the Invention of movable type. In operation the paragraph acts 
very much like the two spaces v/e allow between typed sentencet; it's easier on 
the eyes. 

As an out ragaous analogy, asking i person to write (compose in terms of) a 
paragraph is akin to asking a person to design a spaceship for the next century* 
but stipulating that it must run on steam, cost not over $100. 00^ and fit in the 
trunk of a compact ear. It Is simply Impossible to tell for sure \^hat ought to 
be a paragraph until one has produced a sufficient amount of draft to be able to 
see what ought to hang together, what might better be separated^ left as It is, 
strengthened* 

The paragraph is no more a unit of thought than the sentence Is a unit of thought 
In English, our basic unit of thought is the phrase; phrases are the little-but- 
complete snatches of thought that we string together to produce Gonnacted dls^ 
course* Paragraphing, although one of the cosmetic preserving skills whose 
purpose is to make print look better, does concern itself with cons Idaration for 
the audience and thus deserves attantlon during the editing stage* 

Paragraphs can be added to draft when the writer asks himself these questions^ 

1. V/hat will tha reader appreciate seeing in one short spot? 

2* What will the reader appreciate seeing In more connected passages? 



PART TWOj editing SKILLS 



Questions That Lead to Making Writing More of What It Is 



PAGES IN NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH 
Book ^ 



Book 5 



20-30 


Book 6 29-^13 


Book' 3 346-349 


90-99 


. III-llB 


372-373 


178-180 


205-207 


331-339 


270-275 


290-339 


207 


276-281 


361-366 


328-329 


300 


Book 7 371-380 




53-56 
58-65 


338 




272-276 


358-359 




284-289 


361-369 




308-313 






326-330 







At the editing stage it becomes f rustratingly clear that. In writing, the virtues 
compete. The expans i veness and variety so important in drafting must give way, in 
editing* to tightness and unity. The proeesses of achieving the latter begin when 
the writer looks at what he has drafted to see what he has in faet said. 

The first thing the wr! ter^now^edi tor needs to do is to sift through his draft and 
see what he Is writing about^ bees, revolutions, bottles^ oabbagei, and kings. 
These are the writer^ i topics. 

Next the writer must ask himself what he has written about the toplcsi bees are 
mi sunders tood J revolutions are messy, bottles keep things out as well as in, 
cabbages are tne hope of mankind, heavy lies the head that wears the crown* These 
are the writer's comments. 

The combination of topic plus comment should add up to a larger predication, the 
writer's theme. The task of editing Is to identify, from the reams of draft, 
recurring topics and comments that can legitimately be said to result in a 
particular theme* Doing so involves a double barrelled responsibi 1 ity, first to 
the material, then to the reader. To the extent that the writer carries out 
these responsibilities honestly^ he Is also exercising responi ib 1 1 1 ty to himself. 



Respons I b i 1 i ty to the material v/ill be covered In this secticn* It begins with 
an Identification of recurrences. 



Identifying Recyrrences; 



Hive you noticed any racurrence of words or phrases in your draft that may 
suggest the presence of topics? 

Jot down the number of times a recurrence appears in your draft and "star" 
the places where they occur* 

Look carefully at the recurrences and make a tentative list of topics: 
These are the things I seem to be most interested in writing about* 

At this point it is wise to try out your tentative selection of topics on 
a critical llsteneri Read your draft to another parson and ask him to jot 
down the topics he hears as the ones you most emphasized. 

Focusing Topics : 

As you read' through your draft, do you recognize similarities In topics that 
show up in several secti ons? 

Are you able to recognize a recurring topic even if a variety of words Is 
used to name the same idea? 

Focusing Commenti : . 

1, Given your list of topics ^ what sorts of things do you appear to be 
spying about them? 

2, Looking at the comments you have written^ Is It reasonable to say such 
things about the topics? Can such statements be supported? 

3t Which topics and comments can be added up to produce a large, overall 
predication or theme? Of these, which can be Illufttrated or supported? 

F ocus i ng Theme: 

1, What would another person say are the attributes of the things, people, 
or events In your topics? 

2, Now look at your comment for each topic. Do your comments seem consistent 
with the attributes listed above? If your comments make statements widely 
different from the attributes most people would think of , can you support 
them? 

3* Looking at your topics and comments, or perhaps playing them back on a 
tape recorder, attemDt to state some themes that could be derived. 
Themes might re lata to 

This is the way other people say things are, ware, will be, 
might be, should be. 

This is the way I say things are, were, will be, might be, should 
' be. 



This is the way people arej were, will be, might be, should be, 
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When you are fairly eertaln of your answers to the questions in the preceding 
sections, it is a good idea to write summary sentences for each topic and 
comment, and one for the entire pipar and its specific theme* Here are some 
suggestions^ 

Try to make each major topic of your section of draft the topic of 
the summary sentence. 

Then write a climactic summarizing sentence that pulls the comments 
of the paper together into a cohesive statement of theme. 

For each of your topic and theme summarizing sentences, can you point 
to the specif 1 c subject and predicates 

This Is what I'm talking about; (subject) 
This is wHaT I 'm saying about It? (predicate) 

EKamine your topic-summarizing sentences in context. Do they relate 
closely In two directions: both to the topic and to the theme? 

Are you able to find a single word or short phrase that pinpoints 
exactly the common underlying Idea for all of your topics and comments 
taken together; that is^ your theme? Could you use this word or phrase 
throughout the paper as a focal point? 

Have you attempted to experiment with the form of your summary 
sentences? Did you experiment with word placement In these sentences 
to insure the clearest possible meaning? 

Does each summary sentence reflect the level of abstraction, general- 
ization, or cdncreteness that is carried in the text of your draft? 
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PART T\/Oi EDITING SKILLS 
Questions That Assist the Writar !n His Concern for a Particular Audience 



PAGES IN NEV/ DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISHi 



Book k 10-16 


Book 6 63 


Book 8 197-207 


66-67 


68-82 


338-333 


102 


285-289 


349 


152-158 


29i»-296 


372-373 


213-220 


301-303 


388-389 


2kk-2k5 






Book 5 96-105 


Book 7 346-347 




109-1 17 


349 




322-325 


417-434. 





Identifying the Intended Audience ; 

What Is the level of education of the audience? 

What is the economic status and standard of living of the audience? 
What is the age of the audience? 

Are the persons you have selected generally liberal j conservative! ultra^ 
liberal or ul tra^conservati ve? ' 

Mow much are members of the audience involved In everyday life with what 
you have written about? 

What biases are members of the audience likely to have that should be con- 
sidered? 

Are members of the audience of a like mind or can you expect thei r atti tu'ies 
to di ffer widely? 

How can you make intelligent provision for the charactaristici of members of 
your audience but not typecast them? 

Is there a possibility that your writing might offend or hurt some members 
of the audience? 

Are any members of the audience In a position to take reprisals against you 
If they disagree with things you say in your piper? 



Ldentifyinp your Intention Toward the Audience ; 

cnat you think the audience will appreciate? 
au"leTe'as3;"' '° lnf»„„ticn or M.=s ,.,ni strike the 

Are^you att™pti„, to ask the audl.nca to take . different look at a„ 

Are you trying to persuade your audience to believe in son,ethi„,7 

Are you just trying to sti™ulate their thoughts ahout an issue? 

Are you going to recommend that the audience do something? 

Is It your intention to complain to the audience about their behavior? 

By^the end of your paper are you the only one who comes out smelling like a 

Are you attempting to entertain or amuse your audience? 
Are you trying to please them? 
Are you trying to confuse them? 

Are you trying to lead someone fro™ where they are to where you are? 

"?n you? ''''' '° ="0"' some thing or 

Identlfyine Time. Place. .nH r„n>.... 

i^^t^ iiziT.i"i'„ tii:irz\ '"'='^-" 

Points of view that are su^Sos^T;! be^J^ul nt'a'dre'v^^.^^^ °' ^'"^^^ 
Are you representing incidents the, are current, past or future? 
Are the events in your draft connected by appropriate verb tenses? 

«"rXe-o: hXa^;Tr le^ai:: mlt ^he^lu^ir^^ " — " 

. ---^ - ^ -rticu,ar 

Does your paper have "landmarks?" How . ^ 

around in it? Mow i s the reader supposed to find his way 
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PART TWOi EDITING SKILLS 



flarkinc] Symbols 

Drafting is essentially a privat© proctss which a wTiter performs mainly to 
i£itisfy himself: to see what he thinkss to discover what he knows, to find what 
he eares about. Given the assignment to publish some of his drift--whleh all of 
us from time to time facSj whether as students or as professional writers^-the 
job is to select those portions of draft which can be and deserve to be made 
public, to be shared wi th an audience, This Is the com in communication: the 
making social and shared what has heretofore been private and individual. 

At this point it is of great help to the wri Ler If he has someone look at the 
draft which he has tentatively selected for the application of editing and pre- 
serving technics, And ft is at precisely this point that the teacher can be of 
ineitimable help--if he is willing to set aside the role of corrector and grader. 

John Herum ( Writing: Plans, DraftSp and Revisions) suggests that the teacher-as' 
helper can use just three symbols for marking a paper, marks that offer great 
assistance to the vvriter as he works over his draft: 

Hey! Wow! That*s good, 

I am really puziled about this. Can you eKplain? 

These appear to be good topic and comment summary 
statements* (See importanee of these statements on 
page 113.) 

This marking strategy works best if the teacher can apply the symbols while con- 
ferring for a few minutes with the writer individually. Class size seldom makes 
that possible^ but It's worth rearranging whatever we usually spend In-class time 
doing. Even If the conference can be scheduled only every third or fourth paper, 
the payoff in student Interest and gratification is tremendous* 



{ 



What About Grades? 



Perhaps the strongd^t impulse for a writar to do better comes from evaluation-- 
'•How'm I dolna, coach?*' Unfortunately, grading and evaluation are not the same 
thing. In fact, qrading almost never provides the kind of evaluation the writer 
needs* 

If an analogy from athletics can work here, grades from a coach might influence 
some team members to play better. But on the whole, stimulus and motivation 
result from what actually happens on the playing field. You don't need a grade 
to reveal that you've done well by scoring a touchdown; the cheers from the crowd 
tell you that--and that is evaluation* Few symbolic grades from a coach are as 
impressive as the very real lumps and bruises that faulty eKeGution gets one for 
his troubles on the field. Even worse, perhaps, is the feeling of having let down 
one's friends. 

Some students will write better as a result of teacher approval or disapprovaK 
But hare the athletic analogy breaks down. You can criticize my footwork, and I 
will Just smile. But when you criticize my language or my writing, I interpret 
that as a rejection of me^. A 'C minus' on my paper means you think Pm'a C minus 
person. 

This is not to say that students should have their sensibilities artificlilly 
( gentled. Students as writers, as much as students as athletes, can benefit from 

lumps and bruises — and cheers* But the place to get your lumps Is In the market- 
place, so to speak. The fact that writers receive grades but not evaluation may 
explain why so many kids regard sports, music, cars, and Jobs as raal , but writing 
as Irrelevant* 

Unless the teacher has three or four hours to spend in person with each student on 
each paper, he can get much more mileage from Joining the writer as cg-editor, and 
let the evaluation come from a live audience. But if the teacher refuses to permit 
evaluation to be something that happens naturally from the real responses of real 
people, then he can hardly approach the student as helpful co-editor. The student 
so approached inevitably wonders, "Which hat are you wearing now?" 

Mow then does the teacher arrive at a grade for student composition? The truth Is 
that there Is no really satisfactory answer; the system places us In a bind in 
much the same way that art teachers are in a bind. Language Arts , remember? 
But if it is true--and surely we need more research on thls-^-that the most useful 
role the teacher of writing can adopt Is that of hel ping edl tor rather than grader, 
then it would be Irresponsible to slow or halt kids' developing ability toV/rite 
because of the pressures on us to assign grades. 

i' In the meanwhile, these suggestions are offered as possible ways of determining 

grades in composition* 

Provide a file where students can keep their writing. Grade on improvement 
^' from first to last* 

Grade on cgmpleting the work. Did the student draft, edit, and apply pre- 
\ Q serving sklHs in sufficient quantity to meet class standards or not? 
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Grade by real evaluation. Hc^ did the audiences respond to your various 
paperi? This is the only way published writers get graded. 

Grade the masterpiece, the student's selection of the papery or several papers 
he is most proud of with responsibility to point out what's so good about 
them. 

Grade on a contract. Teacher and student agree to and sign a printed agree- 
ment for a certai^n degree of progress or production to result in a certain 
grade j then abldeby the terms. 
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Editing Activities 



Sometimes editing works best if the teacher and student can confer individually 
with each other, using, for example, the strategies listed back on page 8, At 
other times the development of editing skills can best be helped through group 
work and group activities. The ideas below, suggested by three people from the 
Department of Education at the University of Wash Ington^^Or . Sam Sebesta, Or. 
Dianne Monsonj Dr, Watson Hovis-^are specific aids that can be offered to groups 
of students In the editing or pre-editing stage. 



INTRODUCE METAPHOR 



Use HAPPINESS IS A WARM PUPPY or similar one-line metaphor booklet to introduce 
this comparison technique. Do a class booklet In which each pupil does one page 
defining some quality such as miseryp patience, happiness^ vacationing. Examples 
from such bookletSt Misery is getting sea water in your mouth* Misary is getting 
sick on a vacation* Happiness is the click of your electric blanket on a cold 
n i gh t . 

ALLITERATION 

Choose a consonant sound. Then choose an adjective, noun, verb, and adverb In 
that order v/hich begin with the same sound. Make foumvord sentences pertaining 
to particular subject, Halloween example: Gray ghosts gaiped grotesquely. 

CONVERSATION IDEAS 

Examples: What do your pencil and paper talk about at night? 
What do your shoes say at night? 

V/hat might two dinosaur skeletons talk about at night when the visitors 
have left the museum? 

ANIMALS AT GREAT MOMENTS Ml HISTORY 



Examples Write as if you were Paul Revere's horse on that famous night, 
JUST--SQ ORIGIN STORIES 

Write a humorous or magic Just'so story of how an animal or plant got to be. 
Examples: Why do mice have long tails? Why do mice have pink ears? Why do cats 
have wh i skers? V/hy do leaves fall? Why does it snow? How did grasihoppers get 
their hop? Why do fish have scales? 

PICTOMAPS 

Make up an imaginary country, flake a map of it. What incidents could occur there? 
Show the incidents through small pictures on the map. Connect the incidents wi th 
tracks. Tell the story of the traveler In an imaginary country encountering the 
incidents. This Is background for many fine epic as well as children-s tales; 
e.g. ODYSSEY. 
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CREATIVE FILM VIEWING 

Show a film or part of a film without turning up the sound. Have children ctm- 
Jecture on what would be said In the film. 



END SENTEilCES 



You may readily try the technique of giving children the beginning sentence on 
which to base a story. Try, Instead, giving the END sentence for'a story. 
Examples: "They lived scrapplly ever after." "And so the cat out his tail back 
i nto the we I I . " 

UNUSUAL SENTENCE BUREAU 

Give children unusual sentences: "Create a situation where this utterance could 

be used." Examples of sentences: What is that that doing there? If this is is is, 

then is it his? V/hen I say no, I mean yes. 

FOLK TALE SCRAHBLE—THE V/HAT=1F INSTANCE 

Take two or more highly fami I lar folk tales. Mix the characters. Write the story 
that results. Goldilocks, taking a basket of food to the Three Bears, encounters 
a wol f who. . . 

SUPPOSE THAT—CRUCIAL DECISIONS MANIPULATION 

Take a familiar story and, midpoint, ask what would have happened If a character 
had made a different decisron from the one he made. What if the hero in MATCHUOCK 
GUN had not fired the gun? 

THESE ARE A FEW OF MY FAVQ-RITE THINGS 

Remember the song "My Favorite Things" from the SOUND OF MUSIC? Learn It, say It, 
sing it. Then have each child make up one line to go into a class project: a 
favorite things poem. One child's line In my cl ass room was th i s i "Lying down in 
the back seat of the car when my father is going around fast curves." 

CINQUAIN 

Five lines: the first line Is the title of your poem. Second line, two words 
long, IS desenption of the title. Third line, three words long, gives action 
associdted with the title. Fourth line, any number of words, tells how you feel 
about the title. Last line Is another word for the title. 

BUILDING TALK (From Mauroe Applegate) 

Do butidingi talk to you? Have you noticed any like these on some of your walks? 
A house that resembles an old tramp in the sun. A white church tiptoeing toward 
a hilltop. A tumble-down house hesitating at the edge of a cliff. Have pupils 
. describe a building that to them seems to be alive. 



ERIC 
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DESCRIPTIVE WRITING THROUGH PICTURES 

Use a picture with plenty of action and vibrant colors. Ask children to Mst ten 
or twelve items In the picture. Than let the class work together to add one or 
more descriptive words to each noun. The new phrases could also be combined to 
form a sentence or two describing the picture. 

WORDS AND HEANINGS 

Use a bulletin board or flannel board for this. Take words from reading lessons 
or f rom^ spel 1 ing lists* Write each word on a "left" mitten and its meaning on a 
"right" mitten. Let children take turns matching left and right mittens. This 
exercise can also be done on ditto for cutting and pasting, 

DRAMATIZING BOOKS WITH STiCK PUPPETS 

Stick puppets made from tongue depresiers and pieces of plywood or wallboard, are 
easy to do with children. Start with a simple story like "The Three Billy Goats 
Gruff," make a puppet for each character, and a stage from a cardboard box. Let 
children act out the story with puppets while you read ft, 

COMPARE BOOK CHARACTERS 



You choose the books or let children choose their own. Stories could be written 
on questions such as, "Vihat would happen if Toad (WIND IN THE WILLOWS) met Caddie 
Woodlawn?" or "What would happen if AI ice-ln-Wonder land met Pooh Bear?" 

BOOK CHARACTERS MASQUERADE 

Have a school party to which everyone comes dressed as a book character and others 
in the class have a chance to guess the book. Suggested characters are Pippi 
Longs tocking , Homer Pricey Toad, Nancy Drew, or the Bobbsey Twins, 

FAVORITE CHARACTERS OR AUTHORS 

Each child writes about the author or character he would most like to meetp 
focussing the writing on v/hy he would want to know the person* 



LETTERS TO AUThLQRS 

Let children write a letter of appreciation to an authorp telling him why they 
like his book. Letters can be sent in care of the publisber. Publishers' 
addresses are given in Arbuthnot's CHILDREN AND BOOKS. 

FIRST SENTENCE STARTERS 

Present three "starters" in a lessons children choose one and use i t as first 
sentence of story. Later, ask children to add new "starters" to the "starter 
box." Examples of good "starters" designed by fourth graders i 

"She's gone! Mow I am going to find her diary," muttered John to himself 
as he crept up the stairs noiselassly, 

john stood stock still. His 1 egs refused to go. The sweat broke out on 
Hj^ forehead. 



At ffrit the nofss was very falnf ^ _. ^ 

r^^r. «... 3,^^^,_ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

Everything was J„»t fine, unti, 1 ™=t .hose p.opi,. . . . 

"Something's coming out of the sink. Helpl" 

"John, the bathroom is flooded again." 

It ail began in the laboratory of Professor Bang. 

In .h?s:^i"'^?h"errL?i':ri';y= Xiitl"''-! "--^^ footprints 

them along the shore... ' ^ ^ ' ''^"^'^ °f them and they decided to foHw 
AUTOBIOGRAP HIf; 

^^'^-^---^^ri^:^^ «pect . Child to 

An Early Memory „ , 

My First Day at School f" ^'"t) Friend 

A Trip I Remember S"* ' '•°^ed 

When I Was Sick ^ Happfest Day 

' Was All MUed Up 

STORYTELLING PICTURF^ 

thJ p,,?L"e7 rL"r.3%^"~'='^ =-"""V. Oonlt ask-What do you see in 

What hippaned Just faefop^ fhie - 

^ft- this pic^.rl ^" ^^^t fs going to happen right 

FINDING COMMON ATTRIOUTgS fM un^^.^ 

Si'lX^^^^ ^^'^^^'^t^ Wo^.'^^ ^f,^''^- dumber thas. 
tain srient e. if) Contain the same number f' ^ Contain double consonants, 3) Con^ 
each word has at least one way It i s Tiki tL'^"f ^'^^^ ' chain where 

anty beside the two words. ^JJ^l a^H^ • ""'"^•^ °f tha 

IJat (4), grave, scare (IJ,^). "^""P'^ of a chain: witch-ghost ghost 
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PART niQi EDITING SKILLS 



The Suf V! va 1 Kit 



'It IS clear that tho sort of writing that results from this program Is charactGr i zed 
by genuine Involvement, concern for audlencej honesty in trying to make sense of 
vvhat the world Is all about^ or could be about^ and where one fits into it, and 
interes t'--everi delight^"Qn the part of the writer In what he has discovered. 
Unfortunately these are not always the qualities that receive high grades from 
people who value the term paper, the expoiitory modej and linear systems of logle. 

Despite the phenomenon of many college departments of English having rebelled from 
the imposed role of freshman composition as a ''service'' courses most English 
teachers are still expected to teach v/riting'in a i-^ay that will enable kids to 
fulfill other teachers^ essay assignments* The proliferation of agencies that^ for 
a fat fee* will v/rlte your college papers for you with a grade guaranteed is a 
reverse tribute to the sort of writing these ass i gnments typ ! ca 1 ly demand. Thus, 
a thorny moral dilemma is posed for the teacher of English composition: shall I 
teach kids to write that they may more fully realize how to be true to themselves 
and to others* or should I give in to the pressures to teach my students ho^ to 
beat the system? . 

Because no one else is likely to help our students, teachers of Eng I i sh ' s Imply 
cannot responsibly turn their backs on the kid who, unable to afford a ghost writers 
needs to know by next Monday hw to write a 500 word eKpository essay with tight 
organization and impressfve use of sources. 

Such a paper, although a parody of serious compositlonj can nonetheless be taught 
to most kids in fifteen minutes * so why not? Even though the English teacher may 
feel that he has not been wholly true to himself, to his students^ and to the 
language, teaching the fast and dirties — as one full professor from a state 
college English department calls them-"can be justified because it gives kids a 
necessary survival skill in a hostile environment. 

After all, not even novelists and poets can write If someone doesn^t pay the 
bills, 

A model for paper that will get kids through most of the tough spots is diagramed 
on the next f age. 



1 -2-3 Fast and Dirty 
HoM/ to Pass Any Comp 101 Course in the CQuntry 



nt roduct Ion 



Thesis statement in one, crisp 
declarative sentence 

Subtly but unmistakably suggest 
an order for the body paragraphs 



Tel I 'em what 
you ' re 
noing to 
te 1 1 'em 



Body Paragraph 
1\ 



Body Paragraph 



Topi c Sentence 

FQllov^/ing the order suggested In intro 
Make statement if\ to support thesis 
Ci te textual evi dence 

Explain or detail to clarify both above 



Topic Sentence 

Following the order suggested in Intro 
Make statament ffZ to support thesis 
Ci te teKtual evidence 

Explain or detail to clarify both above 



Teii *em 



Body Paragraph 
#3 



Topic Sentence 

Following the order suggested In intro 
Make statement #3 to support thesis 
Cite textual evidence 

Explain or detail to clarify both above 



Cone] us i on 



Pseturn reader to thes 1 s 

Remark significance of thesis 
i n some way 



Tel 1 'em what 
you ' ve 
told 'em 
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An ApproprUte Use of ^h. Mml, 
from Kebo's Restaurant 



yes . .jve're very happy you came! 

foo 



'foi 



■and! ,.a..d. Co^Sn .cTb "»'> "-P'Uli.y can .rave. 



lis port of oi 
Everything po,! 



r ar..AA / " opportunity to contribute 

r grfiatNjlmericai/sinnrlard of living M^v- 

^ihln tr. L.L 7 ^ ^ ^' ^ ■ ^'^"''^ will 

siiJin lo make voti fnal *«,ri„,7 ,i » 

V yw icfU glad that you came to Kebo's." 



Cordially yours, 




Thes i s 



Sets 




V 



mur n of thes i s. in order 



AND supported" 



. ANu supportIq 



ANU SUPPQRTEn — 




RESTATEMEfJT OF THF^i^ 
WITH StGNIFinflMrF ADDED 
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A PotpQurri of Editing Q^uestlons 



Raad your work aloud. Who does it sound like? What emotfon does the tone convey? 
Is that emotion right for your voice or the voice you are trying to create? Does 
it sound authanttc? How wl 1 1 you know? Well, listen to human voices, and listen 
to your own volee whan you are talking and you have something to say. Listen to 
tape recordings • Make comparisons. 

Close your eyes and see if what you have written has any sights, colors, textures, 
patterns* If it looks grey and abstract^ let yourself go a little and put in 
words that excite your visual sense or your other senses. 

Do you have some feeling about your individual sentences? if you haven't got iome= 
thing dear to you In each one, it isn't your writing yet. 

Are you Writing this for somebody real? How is thac person going to react? Where 
win he be? What will he be doing while he is reading? Where is he going to 
become completely enraptured by what you are doing? Make more of those places in 
your writing* What cin you say that wilt make him let dinner burn while he finishes? 

Is there any relationship between what you felt and wanted to say, what you heard In 
your own Inner language that was beautiful, and what came out on the page? If not, 
getting there isn4 magic, lt*s a matter of deliberately choosing words you like 
over words you have no feeling for. 

Have you been confused^ did you change, were you learning anything as you wrote? 
Does what you have said matter to you? Is It honest? 

As for what order to put your ideas in, try at least to have a reason for that 
order. If you can't give a reason^ try rearranging the parti and sea if it makes 
any difference whatsoever. 

Are the parts of what you are writing, commun 1 cat I ng wi th each other in any way? 
They ought to be. What does the first part say that the second part has to be aware 
of? If your last part seems to be Ignorant of what your first parts discover^ some^ 
thing isn't happening. 

Have you thought about recasting your essay as a dialogua? There is nothing sacred 
about the f i ve^paragraph essay. 

Get involved In situatloni where you hear or see the audience react to what you have 
written. Watch them. Get someone else to read your work aloud. If he stumbles or 
looks confused^ that's a clue. If he laughs when he ought to look sad, that's a 
clue. If he starts talking about soirethlng entirely unrelated, that's a cluej but 
a compiicated one. Try to discover how the words you choose and the order you put 
them in communicate your purpose, I f the other person does not get the point, 
there ii at least a possibility^ you did not make one. 

See if your work provokes a reaction. Does it make anyone angry, happy, inquisitive? 
Does it make you proud? _ ~ 
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PART TWO: EDITING SKILLS 
Writing for a Live Audience 



One of the fundamental questions that must be faced by the teacher of composition 
is that of one's stance or location with ragard to the writer and his audience. 
A common way to line yourself up is "against'* tha writer as follows^ 

student as teacher as 

writer audience 
Q — against the Q 

Teaching the basic skills of writing as drafting, editing, and preserving, gives 
the teacher an alternative stance, joining forces with the writer, as follows: 

student as 
writer and editor 

with [r against the ^ Q audience 

teacher as 
GQ-editor 

Clearly--because it is difficult to stand in two places at the same time--the 
second scenario above demands a supply of audiences other than the teacher. One 
way to develop such a list of audiences is to fill out a little frame such as: 



Take your paper to " and ask him, her, them to 



The pages following, numbered integrally unto themselves, are taken from a 
publication of the Regional Composition Project in which seven Bel levue teachers 
participated over the past three years. The project document is Included here as 
a source of Ideas for live, immediate audiences for student composition* 



Note; The vision of aud ience^as^adversary above is, to be 
charitable, oversimplified; but It does make 
recogn F t i on of the wr 1 ter ' s very rea 1 feel I ngs that 
the audience is critic and Judge from whom there is 
noappealt In the publ ishlng world, this is very 
real indeed. 
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SUPPljaVIENTS 



Tha ideas in this booklat arm for teachers 
who want to liven up their teaching of oral and 
written composition. The emphisfs Is on new 
and varied ways of responding to kidi* af forts 
at ipeaking and wri tlng-^^-altarnattves to qrad- 
fng and error^hunt ing * 



The taachers who devised and tried out these reiponse tech- 
niques in their classrooms are united on a principle af belief: 
if we want to help kidi use language better, we must ereate slt-^ 
uationi that aneourage a caring attltuda about what they say. 
Speaking and writing are not just matters of "basic iki!ls*'i 
they are enavltably tied to attitude. 

These response techniques are not designed for m particular 
grade level. Many of them can be adapted for use In aither ele* 
mentary or secondary gradei* Nor do they all depend upon a par- 
tfcular kind of composition form or subject matter. 

We welcome teacheri* reactions to thaia Ideas, Any of the 
teachers llited an the ne^t page would be pleased to discuss them 



Reg lona I Compos i t Ion Project 
Sea t tie, Wa sH ! nq ton 
August , 1 972 



This booklit, and the vidGotipa which aecomnanies it, arew out of 
the Reqional Asiasimtnt of Oral and Wrfttan COTpositfon Project. Siip^ 
ported by contributicns from the part i c I pit i nrj school districts, the 
projeet has brouqht toqtther several tiichers In the Puf)et Sound area. 
Its aim hai been to examine the compos Inq process as it occurs in ele^ 
m^ntiry pnd secondary school clasirooms and to discover ways to help 
younq people use lan^uaqe with qreater skill and satisfaction. 

The followinQ teachers and c^'^ordinators of Enqllsh lanquaqa arts 
have been part ici pants: 



James Barehek 

Kent Seh;>Ql DNtrfct 



Mary Ann Johnson 

Olympic Junior Hi qh School 
Auburn School District 



Kfm BfocUwpy 

Newport High School 
. BeMevya ichool Dfstrfct 



Frank Love 

Shoreline School District 



Robert Fraund 

Mercer Island Hicjh School 
Marcdr Islftfid School OHtrict 



Hary MacRaa 

Auburn Hfqh School 
Auburn School District 



Beverly Ga Jvi n 

OiyfTtf ?c Junior Htqh School 
Auburn School Dlstric': 



^Helen Richardson 

Shoracrest Hfah School 
Shoreline School District 



Victor Gould 

Auburn Hi qh School 
Auburn School District 



^Bobbl Rohn 

Tillicum Junior Hlqh School 
Bel I evua School District 



ee Graves 
Olympic Junior High School 
Auburn School District 



James Sabol 

Bellsvue School District 



Clara Hayward 

Herctr Island Hinh School 
Mercer I sland School District 



Ron Swt ft 

LeaH 1 1 1 Elamant-^ry Schoel 
Auburn Schoo! District 



Br fan Herb! son 

Inqlemnor High School 
Northshora School District 



Gary Vaughn 

Inter lake High School 
Bellevua School District 



Barba rn Hudson 

Meridian Junior Hiqh School 
Kent School OUfcrict 



Robert Weston 

Intarlake Hiqh School 
Bel levua School District 



Project Coordinators 
Eyqena Sml th 
Dapartmant of Efiqllsh 
Univerolty of V/dshington 

*Edit6ri for this booklit. 

Drawings and picturai by Robert Weston, 
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LIST OF RESPONSE TECHNIQUES 




Prayers F. Jm the Ark 002 

The Old Shell G 

The Obrtuary 00^ 

VERBALmNG 

TssfTiwork ••«ii«a**t • 005 

Subtle Hints .006 

Show It Like It Is?.,,, 007 

A Reason to Rawrfte a Paper. . , , * , , 008 

Mystery Paperi. . . . , , , ,009 

Hot 1 I fIS m m i t f*i.9«»« •••■««f«c«tieeiif010 

USING DIRICTIOMS 

Quick Response Techniques., 01 1 

What did you say you saw...... 012 

PUYING A ROLE 

An Object Represent fng Ke 013 

I 'd Rather Be,. ..OU 

Sel I ing Yoursslf , 015 

Role Playing for Open Talk ,....016 

FORMULATING A PRODUCT 

Pre-Production Wrftinq, .017 

Stamp It Me, , . , 018 

TRANSFERING TO ANOTHER HID I UM 

Just Give He the Facts ..019 

Responses In Another Medfa 020 

CREATING AN IMOTION 

Clues to FeeMngs.. , , , ..021 

The Wrf ting Temperature , , .. , , , . . ,.022 

Emotions ind Media. , .023 

'PROVOKINQ AN AISTHETIC OR VALUE JUDGEMENT 

Who Do You Say You Are? 02 V 

The Student as Cr 1 1 Ic 025 

Mak I nq Connect tons , , . 026 

GENERAT I NQ ACTION 
Speech Metsurtng Stick. , ...027 




WRITING 
Which 



Voice, ,. . , , . 



.•..001 
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001 

Writing 



WHICH VOICE 



Purpesei To help students discover the variety of loles they can assuma In 
their writing. 




Procedure i 



Begin with a class discuislon about the fnany '•valees" with which 
which a student can speik(Wa!ker Gibson's Persona . Random House 
1969 (s very useful .) — 

DIseuss the Intimate, persona T voice of a journal or diary; a 
fptndly voice In a letter to an adult relative- the stilted 
voice of the writer of a book review, etc. 

iaeh student offers one piece of writinq to three other students 
to read , 



Response! 



ERIC 



1. The readers Identify the vol -e they hear In the wrf ting. 

^' lof.r^if!- '^'l^^^ h«s paper In two new versions, each with • 
tNme. from the original, but with the same material or 

^" Io*!denHfv*jr f '"I three people and .,ks them 

to Identify the new volcei. If they can, he has succeeded. . 



001 
Wri 1 1 ng 
Page 2 



Variation- Rspeat the same pfOQess asking students to write for diffarant aud- 
ienees' ' 
a parent 
a teacher 
an employar 
a lover 

a good f r f end * 
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Wri 1 1 ng 



PRAYERS FROM THE ARK 



Purpose: To enable students to discover and develop style and tone fn their own 
■ wr i t (ng , 



Proeedure : 



Response} 



1. Have students make a list of animals that they think have "per- 
sonality." (They may also discover that several adjectives are 
based on the names of animal s, i .e., sluggish, catty.) Have them 
list as many animals as there are class members. Be sure the 
animals are well known to the students. 

2. Whi le the list is being made on the board, have someone In the 
class copy these animal names, one each, on 3 by 5 cards. 

3. Conduct a drawing among the class members so that every person 
has a 3 by 5 card with the name of an an Imal he can "be" for the 
writing assignment. 

4. Distribute dittoed excerpts from Carmen Oe Masztold's book. 
Prayers^ /rom the Ark (or The Creatures' Choi r) for students to 
use as examples of a prayer format. Good ones to use are "Pray- 
er of the Ox"; "Cock"; "Butterfly"! "House"; "Cat"; "Dog." 

5. Ask each student to write one prayer as if he were the animal 
whose name he drew. His goal fi to reveal the personality of 
that animal by. the style or tone of the prayer rather than by 
physical description. 



I. Collect all the papers and ditto several without the name of the 
animal , ■ ,- 

a. Or, ask those students who finish early to wrt te another stu- 
dent's prayer on the black board, 

b. Or, project several papers (with the title and name masked) 
on an opaque projector. 
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Wri ting 

Paga 2 



2, Diseuis tha papepi. Explore thoie elements of tone and styla 
that eDntrlbute ta eaeh iue^eisfu l eharactepi lat ion * 

latlont Usm %tmrmotypmB (hsroais sporti' figures , eomie strfp charaetare) 
instead of animali* The writing about one of these might consist 
of an apitaph; his first words in the morning and the last ones at 
night; a favorite objact; a favorite food* 
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Writing 



THE OLD SHELL GAME 



Purpose! To test and rate the student's abiUty ?-o perceive and describe. 



Procedural 

1. ^Select objeetf (sueh ai rocks) to Insert into envelopes for each 

member of the class « 

2, Number the anyelopes, 

3- Hove students number thsfr papers with as many numbers as there 
are envelopes , laavfng room to write a description beside each 
number . 

4* Sat a pattern far passing the anvalopas. 

After all the dascrlptfons have bean written, switch objects and 
^nvalopes, (Be sura to record both the old and the new numbers 
for each object * ) 

6* Paso the envelopes again and ask the students to match the new 
numbars of the object to the old descr I pt Ion , I t Is not necai- 
sary to discuss the descriptions* 

Rasponsa t (Brief, but immadfata and powarful) 

t. When students have finished the matching^ read the exchange re- 
cord (see 5 above) and have itudents correet their papers^ Work 
^ out a curve so they can judge their description perception* 

2. Caution! Students may try to cheat by writing the first number 
down on the object to aid In f dent Ifylng it later* If so, a 
cunning teacher can use this to hii advantage by changing or 
adding dlgiti thus compounding the confusion* 



Variatloni 

Procedural 



!• Have several students select eight large pictufet on a particu- 
lar theme and number them. 



003 
Writing 

Page 2 

2. Ask each student to select another person to presnnt his port- 
fol lo of picturfis in order. 

3/ All students are then to fold a piece of paper in half agafn 
so that there are four spaces on the front and back. They 
should not number the spaces. • 

A, As each picture is shown, students should wri te their descrfpt- 
tlons of it tn random order , front and back, on their folded 
papers , 

5. After students have written all efght descrlptfons, they ex- 
change papers , 



Response: 



1. The presenter hoi* up the pictures again in order and students 
try to match the number of the pictures to a description on the 
paper they have received. They wr I te the number down. 

2. Return papers to the orrqinal wrtters. 

3. Have pictures shown again so that the writers can see how many 
pictures were correctly matched to their orfqinal descriptions. 

4. Have the number of correct matches tal 1 fed and then develop a 
curve for the student's evaluation of his descriptive skill. 



00i| 
Wri t inq 



THE OBITUARY 



Purpose! To glv€ studenti practice in making inferences as they read and in 
using the information imaginatively as they write* 



Procedure! 



Response ! 



1, Gather samplei of faf riy lengthy ob! tuarlas from nawspapers and 
magazinsi and circulate thw^ among students so that they all 
read several . 

2, Discuss the different kinds of I nf ormat ion to be found fn them. 
Consider those accompVi shments and facts of a perion's life that 
are eonwTionly ineluded. Discuss what infermation Is left out and 
why* 

3, Have each Student make a private projection of the way he e^- 
pecti hii Ufa to go. After he has done some thinking, ask him 
to vyrlte his own obftuafy, ustng a pseudonym in place of his own 
name/ 

Assign a number to each paper ; d i strlbute the papers randomly. 



1, Ask each itudent to wr I te a blographlcai sketch of the person 
whose obituary ha has recetyed, 

2, The sketch should be eonifitent with the facts as stated, but 
should also contain details that could be logical 1y inferred from 
thtt information in the obituary. For example, what inference can 
the student draw from the fact that the man had been a loriq-time 
member of the American CivM Liberties Union? , of the John Birch 
Society? ' 

3 , Have students staple the sketch to the obi tuary; return to the 
or ig Inal wr I ters , 

The two wr I ten then confer together about whether the second 
writer's inferences are reasonable. Either person may complain 
about the treatment he has received at the handi of the othfr 
writer and raise the issue for class discussion. 
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005 

Verbal izing 



Purpose* To f fva students fiKperlence in an effecttve way to review for a test. 




Procedure t 



1. Have each student choose a card from an envelope of ifidex cards 
on which have been wrftten the names of topics to be covered on 

a" test,. - ■ , 

^• ^!'°'* *''"*^0'" ?«ch student to organize not^^ hfs topic from 
his text, notebdok, etc. He may include questions on the topic 
that he would like answered.' 

3 . Students break f nto smal l grouos . 



Response; Students read their notes to each other, ask and answer quest ions , 
and try to anticipate what items of information will be Included' 
on the test . 
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Verba ! izi.nq 



SUBTLE HINTS 



Purposa; To help students .who are nefther mature or secure enQuqh to profit 
froftt adverie cf I ticf sm, qafn er I t f eal Ini fght fnto thatr own wrftfnq 



Pf ocedurs! 



Response: 
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1, Haying finlihed a rough draft of any pfeea of wrftinq, the stu- 
dent reads It aloud to himself. 

2. He then writes a second draft, cuttfngp adding, rearranging. 

3- He puts hi i writing aside for a day or two; then he rereads It 
and polishes it again. This time, he writes it on a ditto* 

The teacher runs severiil copfei of h?i ditto, enough for a small 
group with whom tha student will discuss his writing* 



1. The student takai his writing to a small group of other wri tars . 

2, Each mmiber of the group tries to respond to the writing in pos- 
Itiye terms, (no nagatlve crl ttcism Is permitted*) Saeh member 
may gues t ion the writer, 

3* The writer 1 1 stens to the comments. The wrf tar may perceive 
what his peers are avoidtnf In their discussion of his paper. 

The writer may or may not make a list of the changes he thinks 
his paper needs, 

5. The writer revfies his paper^ basing his changes on what he 
thinks wIM make the paoer more acceptable to his peers* 
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SHOW IT LIKE IT IS? 



Purpose* To let the student discover that ef f act ? ve wr i tten communfcatfon of a 
visual experience depands UDon the aeeuraey of his deseription, 

Rrocaduref - 

1* Divide the ciass into two groups^ orie on each side of the room. 

2. Show one picture to the first qroup\ another to the second. 
Each picture should be one that can be easily reproducad by a 
student with no art istleabl lity. Poiltion the pictures so that 
the picture Is only visible by fti group, 

3* Ask students to describa In writing what they see* 

Tall the students that they wl 1 1 be axchang i ng their descrip- 
tions. The person on the other side of the room will then try 
to reproduce the picture he has not seen by means of Its writ* 
ten description, 

5, After the above, give students time to add final details to 

their desert pt Ions p Then axchange papers and have students be-- 
gin their drawings. 



Response i 



K After the first attempts to draw the picture are Initiated, stu-- 
dents may write qyestioni to the original writers concerning the 
problems he Is encounter I ng I n his drawing* 

2, Give questions to the original descrlbar who then answers in 
writing, . 

3* The process of question/answer can be repeated as time permits* ' 

4* At the end of the writing, have each student keep his own drawing 
and the descrfptfon he has used. Show all the itudenti both 
pictures . 
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5, Aik studehts In eaeh group to hold up their drawlhqs and to ar- 
range thems€lves accordfng to tha accuracy of thef r drav/i ngs ^ 
(Judgement should be baied on visual qu^l 1 1 fes sach sjs* size, 
position. Identity, etc ^, and not ori art istte mer f ) Students 
sattle their own disagreements. 

6, Discuss what derails ( or lack of data f 1 In the written deicrip- 
t Ions) Influenced the aceuracy of the reproductions In each 
gfoupp 

7* Cautloni It Is crucial that plenty of time be allowed for the 
response process; It should not be eroded In at the and of the 
per f od , 



Variation: Once students have received this kind of response to their descrlpT 
tlons of "appaarance'% they are ready to try the more difficult task 
of describing action. Initead of pictures, use two short sequences 
from a fl Im, or two live performancai with two different routines* 
Follow the same response technique. 
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A REASON TO REWRITE A PAPER 

Purpose: To provide the serious wrftfnq student with a new view of his own 

writing; to qive him clues on the way in which to aDproaeh the re- 
vision of a paper. 



Procedurs?: 



ResDonge: 
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1 . Have each student choose a niece of wrftinq (less than 500 
wprd^) , one which he values, 

2. Have students form small groups to evaluate the papers wfthfn 
that group. (The teacher may want to ass I qn students to par- 
ticular grouDS to control the mix within the qroup) 

3. Have a tape recorder aval lable to each aroun. (if only one re- 
corder is available, repeat the activity wi th various qrouos on 
success ive days . ) 

't. Give each student a two-column form to be f t1 led out by the 
writer during three stages of the procedure. The first col- 
umn records his feel I ngs at each stage of 1 Istenlnq; the sec- 
ond, the insights obtained about h f s wri t i nq from eaeh listen- 
ing experience. 

5. The student reads hlspaDer aloud to the gfouD. The readlnq is 

taped. - 



1. The^ student then records on the form (see examDle belowl his 

feelings and discoveries about his paper after the initiar 

' . ' readlnq,..,; 

2. The tape is then played back so that the qrouo can take notes 
and prepare to cornment. ■ 

3. The writer then fills out the second staqe report, listinq only 
those teennqs and Insiqhts he n«?ns from the mechanical olay- 



The group discusses the paper i the discussion Is taped. The 
group may or may not qrade the paper . 
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5. The writar list#ni to the taped discuislon (he can do this 
tone later) and fin$ out the third itaqe part of his form, 

6, Sooner or latere the student makes a list of the changes he 
plans to make In his paper* 

7p He then rewrftes the paper. 



SAMPLE FORM 



Aetlvl ties Feelings (Ematians) Iniights (ideas) 



1 * Wf 1 ter reads 


Stage 


1 


aloud and tapes 




2. Writer hears 


Stage 


2 


playback. 






3* Writer hears 


Stage 


3 


. taeed df seusslan 





List of changes to be madei 
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MYSTERY PAPERS 



PurpQia: To enable students to hear without embaprassment a variety of reae- 
tloni to their writing. 



Pfoeaduret 



1. Students sign their wrltlnq with a pan name before hindinq In 
their paparSp 

2, Each student reaefves a paper In feturn and joins his group of 
12 students (or half of the claii). 



Responie: 



1, Each student reads the paper Hm received to hU group, 

2, Each 1 Istener takes notei, Ths notes consist of a list of the 
specific parts of the paper about which he has a feel Ing , a 
quest ion > or an Idea , 

"3^^ When the reading Is finished and the group Is ready, the reader 
turns on th# tape recorder, 

4. The reader reads the pen name on the paper* Then each listener 
in the group states his name and his raaetlon to the writing, 
specifying which parts he raacti to and eMDlalnlng any Ideas, 
feelings, or questions ha has about those parts, 

5. The reader turns the recorder off until the group Is ready to 
respond to the ne^t Dapar* 

6. Sufficient time should be allowed later for the writers to hear 
the taped comments about the papers In their group. 

Variation: This variation may be used separately or In connection with the re* 
sponsa to the mystery papers* Ths teacher may wish to fill out the 
rating sheet for each group on iueaesslve daySp or one member of 
the group can serve as the recorder* 

O 

ERLC 
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Variation Purposat To provide qrouD membars with informatfon whfch wMl help 

them ev4i1uata and improvt their discussfon skills* 



Procedure! 



On a blank sheet of paper^ draw one circle for each mem 
bar of the qroup* 

Write the names of each seminar member In one of the 
ci rclts / 

Write on the board or hand out to the students a dftto- 
ad sheet of criteria appropriate to the beK ^ ^r 
part i c I pnt Ion of each member of the group* 

Have group participants select the criteria appropriate 
to the participation or behavfor of each member of the 
group and record the number of the criteria in the 
eircle. 



1 

2, 
3, 
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SAMPLE CRITERIA 



Constructive 

accept I nq feelinqSj encouraging 
paraphrasing ^ 
questioning^ Information or opffnlon" 
ieekinq 

lecturing, InfDrmatiQn or opinion- 
giving 

di reet Ing, In 1 1 iat ing, summarizing 
crittciiing 
directing answeri 
expressing group feelings 
setting standards 



Res ponsei 



10, 



11 



Non-Constructive 

OD I n ion-^ ideas unsup- 
ported by SDeciffc 
facti 

§1 lence J confus Ion, 
distractlonSi put 
downs 



1, Have students hand-in filled response iheeti. 

2, Cut each student *§ circle out and return ft to him for 
his information* * 

3, (f this activity Is repeattd often, have students staple 
his col lect ion of circles to a sheet of paper kept In 
his writing folder. Review sheet with hlm periodically/ 
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HOTLINE 



Pufpoii: T© provide itudanti with axpaflance In iUGclnetly expfassfng problems 
and undarstand I ng solutions to these problams* 



Have each student wrfte out a pfoblem using first person narra^ 
tlve. Tall them the problam can ba ona any taanaqer mlqht have, 
or a problem they mlqht have, (What hours they can s*tiy out on 
a school nlflht; havfnq to babyiit for a younqer brothar or sis* 
tar j ate.) 

2* Have studants omit their names and label their papersi "bov*'i 
•*glrr% or^alther-' and Identify the type of problam they have 
written out. 

3* Collaet all the papers for use by the volunteer In step 

4, Set up a Paetfle Northwest Bell Teletralner^ and connect a tape 
recorder for later playback, 

5* Ask for a volunteer to take ov*"^ the operation of the ^'Switch- 
board" and tape recorder* 

6* Ask another student to volunteer to read a problem Into a phone 
from tha hall outside* That student may pick a paper from the 
stack accumulated durinq the writing that day, 

7. Ask a group of four students to act as a Hotline Panei to answer 
the problem called In* The panel can take turns raipondfng upon 
hearing the problem. 



Procedural 

1, 



Response t 

1, After the solutions have been heard and dfscussad an the phones, 
play back the tape for the whale elass, 

2. Discussion can be aimed at evaluating how logical the advice was^ 
what kinds of advice saenad most pragmatic, and hw much repetH 
tian Ihere was In coimiun I eating the problems or thetr sugqested 
solutions* 
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Variation: An fnteresting variition of th@ usi of the Telatraintp can ba to 

have a student call in a problem ;wfce, the sacond time with a mir- 
ror in front of him to watch himielf speaking. Upon the pliyback, 
have studentw decide if they are able to detect any more vocal var- 
iety or inteniity or clarity in cormiuni eating the problem when a 
caller watched himielf in a mirror. 



^Teletraineri are currently assigned to thm resource centers in each school 
dUtrfet and intermediate districts. They may be obtained throuqh these re- 
source centers . 
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QUICK RESPONSE TECHNIQUES 



Purpose: To show the student immediately whether he has communicated to his 
audfence his pyrpose for writing, 

Proceduref 

1. Divide the class in half- one half leaves the room. 

2. To the half remaining In the class, Introduce someone from out- 
side the class brief ly and conspicuously to read a ipecial an- 
nouncement, 

3* Ask the people In class to describe this unknown person as ac- 
curately as posstbla. 

Response: k. Give the papers to the half that did not see the parson. Send 
them to another elassroOT (or wherever) tc[^Vk ouT the correct 
person, uilng only the description on the p aper. (This person 
could be the principal , the custodian, a favorite teacher, etc.). 



Describe a picture so others can identify it from amonq many. Do 
the same with a simple object like a cup. 

Each student chooses a partner. One oerson writes the dfiscrin- 
tlonof his partner. The writer hides the paper; he then returns 
and writes directions on how to find the paper. He gives the 
directions to a different person's partnef, who must then find 
the paper and Identify the first partner froln the description. 

Uie the same procedures In Variation 2., substttuting an object 
for a written description. 

fiive each student an orange. Have him wrl te a detailed descrip- 
tion of i t . Col lect the oranges . If his description conclu- 
sively identifies his orange, and he can pick It out ail of 
the other oranges, he may keep it. 
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Var fatlons! 

U 
2. 

3. 
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WHAT DID YOU SAY YOU SAW 

Purposat To provide axoerlence In th© value of careful observation and niten 
inq, plus accurate raportingt To provide Insiqht into trouble soots 
In eontmunlcat ion. 



Proceduret ■ 

1 , Have a tipe recorder ready to use, 

2. Select a larqe pletura of a landscape or any other setting; 
mount it on itrong backing, attach a cover paper over it. (It 
works bait to ieleet a picture with cornmon elemants such at wat- 
er , treesi elaudSp mountainij baati, weeds, or f lowers, etc,) 

3* Have a group of five voluriteers go out of the room and let them 
view the picture for ai long ai they wlih. Have them decide In 
whieh order they will return to the room to dticribe the pic- 
ture. 

k. Coach the itudenti in the audience not to react to the state- 
ments of the volunteeri as they each describe the picture*- 
for exarnple^ eontradl ct lens or omissions among the speakers* 

\ . 

5. Ask the students to return to the room one at a time, to de- 
icrfbe the picture as fully as they can. Set no time on thls^ 
Taoe record each student's description* 



Reiponie : 

1, After each discriptlon, or at the end of all of them, have the 
students write out their concept of what the picture wr IT look 
1 ike* 

2* Uncover the picture In the classroom. 

3* Aik the itudants to tel 1 you in what ways their written concept 
of the picture differed from the actual picture* List on the 
board the main areas of variation. 

Hive the studants TIstan to the taped commenti of the five vol- 
ynteeri for accuracy^ thoroughness , and vividnessi Match sour- 
ces of confusion on the board with various speaktrs' comments* 

ERIC 
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Ask the entfre class to write a good dascriptian of the picture 
based on the insfght gained from the list of trouble spots list- 
ed on the board. 

In placa of a picture, ask three studafits to choose a welNknown 
person, the three students then go out of the classroom. The re- 
maining students try to discover the Identity of the person by 
proposing quest fons, as few as possible, 

a. Divide the class into three groups, each group develops a 
queitlon. Then a representitlve from each group goes to the 
ha! I; he reports back with both the question and the answer, 

b. Continue the process until the Identity of the person Is 
guessed. Discussion ihoijld center on the kinds of questions 
which elicit the best Information. 

Pol I oiflf the procedure above, except have the students submit the 
queitions In writing 'ind return with a written answer. 

a. Each of the three qroups In the room work Independently In 
competition with the other two groups. 

b. Only one question at a time may be submitted to the group In 
the hail . 
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AN OBJECT REPRESE 



G ME 




Reiponie 



5. 



PuPpQief To focus on Involvinq studenti wtthfn tha 
class in estabUihing an awareness of self 
and of others* 



Proctdure^ 

1, The student if given an opportunfty to 
eKpand hfi conselouinesi of self by 
bfinging In tn object he thinks best e^- 
prgiies, represents and symbolizes hfm- 
self. 

Raiponie 2, The student should be prepared to use, 
to iptak abouti to act out, and to 
share this symbol with h!i qreup. 

Ha flrit offers to his group the object and lets them respond as 
to tht reatoni they think that he has chosen the objects 

He than gives a short reflection on his cholea. 

The group discuiiei how together or apart they are In their un^ 
deritiinding of each other's ieareh for an image. 

Through this activity. It is hoped that thty will better be able 
to relate other Ingl Ish activities to the Immediate elasi. 
Is like the main character In this short story in these wayi, 
etc, ) . 
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PD RATHER BE... 



PurpQia* To enable students to expresi their Ideas more freely. 
Procadure- 

It Give eaeh student two iheeti of paperp each one dittoed with one 
of the Hits of words belcsw. Space the words no that they can 
be eut apart to forrTi a deck of cards. 

2. Here are 2k objects that you might rather be. Rank thorn In ord- 
er of preference and sea whit you^d rather be. 



a. 


redwood tree 






peace symbol 


b. 


IBM cird 






record 


c. 


racing car 




a. 


poodle 


d. 


gor fill/ 






protest sign 


e. 


red bal loon 






thermometer 


f . 


scissors 






naf 1 


g. 


ampi 1 flier 






worm 




IFqht bulb 




t . 


video tape 




penci 1 






daisy 


i 

J • 


nova I 




V, 


bottle of beer 


k. 


newipipar personal 


eolumn 


w* 


poem 


1. 


Jet plane 






eye glasses 


Now, 


give the reasoni 


for your f i rst 


four 


chof ces . 



3. 

k. After you hava made your preference Ifst, cut the object cards 

to make a deck for a game you'll play to find out how well you 

know each otheri 



5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
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'ine your deck wi th the decks of your other group members p 
Deal cards to each other, - 

Each player looks at his hand to dl icover whf ch card he thinks 
each of the other players has made as one of his first choicei. 

The dealer has the firit turn. He places one of hii cards _f ace 
up In f^ Qnt of o ne of the other group rnembe rs whom he thinkF 
chose this Wject as one^of his first four chotcesV He then" 
state^ j:he reason foi^ this cho Ice /~The other playe^^^ respond 
but should not reveal their four 1 1st choices, ^ 
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5. Play continues until all players have used up their cards. 

Response I 

10. Now comes the moment of truth. Each player reveals his top four 
card choiees and compares these with the cards the group thought 
were his top four. 

11. How close are you to select I ng each others' images? 



ERIC 
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SELLING YOURSELF 

Procedures 

U Have the students apply for a currently known and available 
form of employment, Applfcatfon can be In the form of a let- 
cer, a resume, or a newspaper advertisement. 

l^' a Dhl o - ' ^ Portfolro of samp 1 1 

worK, a photo-essay, or a compos f t ion . 

^' pyenUnf^f'Jh prepare.for an fntervfew foUowInq tha 

wri«^n 2L . • ''^'^^'^^^'^^^'^"^ (Preparation for- 
written exercises involvinq ariy of these situations may be ex= 
tens.ve, ineludlng. reading, Intervfewinq, and dTsIussinq" 



^espansei 
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1. Suggestfons for response to situation 1. (above) 

A. Utters ore projected so that the entire cUss can see them- 

information about the nature ef the J" ' 
S^ses will ««pectatlons of the employer, and what he sup- 
poses will be the criteria for the selectloh of employees. 

Ih'^!^" T'"*"*^ °" ««V»etter, usm 

the^phys.cal appearance of the letter, statem^n* ..f ...pose 
oriipl^nStlL:""^ writing conventions, tor. .n. ....?ity' 

2. Suggestloris for response to situation 2. (above) 

^' I^nfIr'J\^-T'u°^ Sreups. eaeh dtsignited 0s the' 

^ company which might hire -rtippl Ictnt, Thty are provided 
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with i written or tipe-faeofded deieriptfon of tha Imagined 
job and the type of organ izat Ion whleh might need pef^pla for 
that Job, (This Informitlon Is to be provided by the group 
or indlvfdual who produeed the eonjeeturaf Job dtserlptlon 
in ii tuition 2,) 

B. Each group ravfsws the applicant *s materiili and then callt 
In each ippl leant for an fntervlaw* 

Subsequently, In etthar written or tmprovlsed dramatfe form, 
the small group tells each applfeant whether or not he is 
hiradj with an explanation of reasons. 
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ROLE PLAYING FOR OPEN TALK 



2. 



To tnible students to thfnk mof<i cfitleally about the wrftlnfl of 
other itudentSt 

To help students ovareome their reluctance to rtipond openly to 
the writing of other students. 



ProcedMret 



1. Each student ihould have writing that ha ft wllllnq to share wfth 
another student, his partner, 

2. Circulate a can of baker *s clay^ and iik each student to take a 
handful and shape It into a face* 

3* Have each itudent decide on a namt and an aqa for hfi clay face. 

Each student will Introduce his clay face to his partntr so that 
the partner will become famll far with the Initial expression of 
face p 

5* Have itudents practice manipulating the clay faces to show a-.f 
gerj pride^ iurprise^ etc. to see If their partnars can quess 
the emot Ions , 

6, Each student should then read hit partner's wrtthig selection* 



Response: 
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1* After readSng the piece of writing, each itudent should manrpu^ 
lata hii clay face toi ^ 

A, Show how tha, writing made his clay face feel. 

B, Tell whit the writing mada his clay face thrnk. 

2. Have students explain to each other exactly which parts of the 
writing (specific select Ions) caused the face to feie^ 

3. Repeat the procedui'e and the resbonse as often as time al?owSi 
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*Baker's Clay Raelpi 



3 Ct flour 
U salt 

6 tsp, cream of tartar 
3 Q* water 
3 T. dH 
Food color inqf 

Ftw drops of mint flavoring 



Sift dry inqredltnti fnto heivy alum- 
inum pan^ MI^ liquldi and idd to dry 
fngradients. Bland, Cook evtr moder- 
ate heat, Stfr conitantly, until 
dough pulls away from pan or until 
Stfeky* Turn on flourad board, knead » 
Add colorFnq, Store In atrtfqht con- 
tainer* Keep in refrlqerator * 
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PRE-PRODUCT(ON WRIT'NG 



Purpose! To make students awara of the fact that all project planning involvei 
the compos it ion proeaii « 



Procedure f 



Reiponsei 
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K The student writes In detail his plans for a project for another 
c1 ass, 

2, Possible projects could tnclude^ 

,a. Home economicii a notebook of home decora tfng Ideas, a col* 
lection of favorite recipes^ hints on sailing syri^hetlc fab- 
rics. 

b* Foreign* language: making a tape for the use of a foreign 
language student itudymg English* 

c* Mechan I cal/teehnfcal drawing classes! plans for a house^ or 
a small commercial building with detafled eKplanations of 
purpose and funetfon« 

d* Social itudlest construction of a modtl of an historlcat 
building or the reproduction of a document* 

a. Woodwork! ng/metal elassasi drawings and written descrrptlons 
of the process to be followed In the creation of a place of 
furniture, a metal wall hanging, etc* 

f* Mathtmaticst a written description of the construction of 
three dimensional figures illustrating mathematical princi- 
ples* 



1, The teacher's approvaT of the project on the basis of the pre- 
liminary written description wt 1 1 be the primary responie, 

2* The teacher -i (other subject area) acceptance of the finished 
project for credit will be the flnai responiei 
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Var* latloni 

Proeedufe! 

1, A itudent works with a partnar to coneefve of a possible projeet, 
produetp or a service for which a need t^lits. 

2* All eommunlcit ion from the btgfnnlng must be conducted in writ- 
ing, 

3. Writing eentfnues until both are sure that thay underitand each 
ether ' s Ideai , the proceii of putting the produet together, and 
the end reiu! t . 

Rei^ponse ; 

1, One partner gets up to aKplaln the project orally to the class / 
The other muit remain iflent even If he disagrees with what is 
being said* 

2, The second partner then has a chance to set the record itralght 
to the class. 

3, Both partners then discuis the difficulties they experfenced In 
commynlcating dyrfng the project* (Explanation may be dent In 
front of the class or with the teacher or as a written assign- 
ment.) 
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P IT ME * 



Purpose: To enable students to generate self-dlsclosure data and provide a 
base for student interactfon using the self-disclosure data. 



Procedure • 



I. 



Students are asked to make up a brochure advertising somethinq 
they have written (fnaterrals are provided for this activity: 
sheets of colored paper, materfals which lend themselves to 
collage, such as catalogues, post cards, magazines, etc. qlue 
staples, tape) . ^ » 



Response: 



2, Advert iswients are then displayed around the room. Students wan- 
der around looking at various advert isementi , 



1, Students can select several advertisements that particularly in- 
terest them and go talk further with those students who created 
the ads, 

2. Creators can present their advertisements to the entire class 
explaining and Interpreting their creations. 



Vartatloni : 



Road of Hfe: Each participant Is asked to place a dot on his 
paper which represents his birth. He can then portray 



way he wishes a series of critical 
repreientatfve of his Hfe. (Road 
1y placed, a graph, etc.) 



n any 

Incidents which he feels are 
map with pictures svmibolical' 



2. Comic Strip: Participants divide their paper Into twelve sec- 
tions. In each section they are to Illustrate a peak 
ence . 



ex per i - 
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Silhouettes: Group forms dyads and participants take turns 
drawing full-siied silhouettes of each other. Silhouettes 
placed on the wall, the name of the model is added. All oar- 
ticipants move from sMhouette to silhouette adding the feature 
which they associate with the model. 
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JUST GIVE ME THE FACTS... 



Purposes To as§fit students in ielectinq data rtlevant to a speclfle assranment. 
Procedures 

1 , Divide into pal ri , 

2, Each member of the Btfr fi to liirn as much about his partner at 
he can for the purpoia of makinq a eollaae. The collaqa should 
depict his partner's nersonal!ty or character, or InterestSi or 
any combination of these* 

3, Students ihould have time to work on their collaqei in class. The 
coHape may be shaped so it to suggest a personal characteristic 
or Intereit. (A large mouth for a talkatfye qlrl; i musical note 
for i musician). 

A* Allow several days for comDletfnq the assiqnrnent* Have students 
display their collages in the room for leisure vlewina by all 
itudents. 



Responiei 



1, After all of the colliqes have been postedj allow time for stu- 
dents to talk to their partners about the conttnts of the col- 
laget 

2. Ask a third studtnt in the class to e^pliln the collaqe uslnq on^ 
the {nformation depicted on the collaqe. The col lage-makeri the 
subject and the third party then discuss the problems of cormiyn- 

I cat ion encountered at each step* 



Var lat ionis 



1* At the beginning of a new class situation, have itudents Inter- 
View each other for a definite period of timep Each pirtner 
will then Introduce the other one to the cliss, using only that 
Information obtained In the Interview. 

2, Have itudenti select a controvgriial Isiue and Interview five 
people for their opinions on the Issue. In class, have students 
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eicplain the Issue and detail the responses of the ptoDle 
intefvfewed. Studanti then diieusi or v^fite out thair react- 
ions to how well the Interviaw CQvared the central facts, 

i 
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kesponses in another media 

PufDOsei T© help studenti pereeive somethlnci about the pror^esi of eommunl cat !on 
by reaetinq to and intepaetfnq with othar students' compoi I t Ions . 

Pfoeadijfaf 

1, Almost any student wrfting wf 11 ierva ai itafttf, Tetcheri ut- 
Ing this taehnique for thm ffrtt time might eonslder asslqnlng a 
detailed deserlptlon or t creative writing project* 

2. Identify each itudent's writing by number rather than name* 



Response: 



1, One itudent evaluates another student 'i composition by respond- 
ing to It In i medium other than writing, 

2, Example! The itudent hit written * ; another student re- 
sponds to the writing with , 

^ Written Form ^^ Reiponse 

Short story Col lage 

Character iketeh Cartoon 

Incidents or epiiodei Montage 

History Mobile 

Biography Clay figure 

Reporting Portrait 

News story Drawing 

Editorial Photograph 

Letter Film 

Play Video tape 

Poem Recording 

Novel la Role playing 



Variatlonit 

t. The possible coriib I nations of writing and responding are endless 
2i Consider sending a set of papers to an art class, to a drama, 
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Tfinsferfng to Another Medium 

Paqe 2 

speech, or musie class for a rasponse* Students in the non* 
writing class can respond not only through another medrum but 
through taped or fn-person discussions, 

3, The non-wrfting responses in turn can trigger new writing a^- 
perlences; a collage made in rasponie to one student's writing 
can serve as the stimulus to another student for descriptive 
writing. 



autionsi 

1, Consider whether the task atitgned suits the ski f If of the stu- 
dents invoIved--at both the writing and the raspondinq levels. 

2, Allow plenty of time for Interaction between writer and respond- 
er^ eipecially If they are from different cliises. 

3, It Is the ongoing proceis that Is crucial in this activity. 
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Creating an Emotion 



CLUES TO FEELINGS 

Purpose; To help students becoTie alert to clues about the emottonal state of 
another person. 



Procedure: (With the help of an extroverted student, the teacher should demon- 
strate the procedure first.) 

1. Ask each. student to think of an emotion and write it on naper; 

a clear physical manifestation of it without naming the emotion, 

2. Collect the papers'-redistribute them at random, because a lone 
student might b« embarrassed by being fn front of the class. 
Send five students at a time to the front of the room. Each 
student acts out the physical clue he has found on the paper he 
received. By counting off from one to five around the room, as- 
slqn certain students (an students with the number 3) to watch 
a certain actor (number 3) intently. 



esponse! 



1. The class tries to guess the emotions that have been demonstrated 

2. The class discussej both the actor's response to their writing 
clues, and the audience's response to the actinq. Actors dis- 
cuss how helpful the writing was to them. 

3. As a follow-up activity, describe a person doing something quite 
ordinary (such as walking Into a room) In a way that could reveal 
his emotional state. Discuss, 



Variationsf 



1. Use the same procedure to guess the nge or occupation of a per- 
son. 

2. Divide the class Into groups of four. One of the four students 
leaves the room while the others decide who he Is going to be (a 
rock personal I ty, a doctor, a repairman, etc). When he returns, 
the others treat him as the character he Is iupposed to be. Ha 
then tries to figure out his role md respond accordingly. 
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Creatfng an Emotion 



THE WRITING TEMPERATURE 



Purposa; To help ftudents asieii the emotional Impact of their writinq upon 
their readtrs. 



Procedures 



Reiponsei 



1. Ask each itudent to try to determf na what hit emotional state is 
at the beginning of the leisoni tiradp bored, apprihens fve, ex- 
cited, etc* 

2, Students read each othert' papers (any writing) according to a 
prearranged pattarn. Each paper shoutd be read by three to five 
p€Opia» 



1, The student writes down on a tany sheet hfi emotional state be- 
fore he begfni reading the paper, 

2* The itudarit readi another student's paper until he discerns the 
moment hit emotional itate changes. He then records on his 
tally sheet where In the paper the change occurred (after which 
words, phrasai)^ and what the chanqe is (from boredom to inter- 
est ^ from fatigue to amusement, etc*) along with the name of the 
- writer. There should be a separate tally sheet for each piece 
of written material the student reads. 

3, Every time the reader feels an emotional change while reading, 
he records It. He should not mark the paper itself because it 
might Influence the next reader, 

^, At the end of the reading, the reader records his averall emo- 
tional response to the paper^ avsn though hfi reiponse may be 
*^no change in emot!on(s) J* 

5, After each paper has been read by at least three different peo- 
pte^ the original writer retrieves it and has three tally shetts 
to ponder before he writes again « 
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Creating an Emotion 



EMOTIONS AND MEDIA 

Purposai To explsin the rilitlonshi p between personal emotional responsas and 
varfous formi of media* 

\ 

Proeadure: ^ 

1. Have itudenti list the various emotions they eKperience, such ai 
love, hate, kindness, pity, disguit, etc. 

2i Using a scale of zero to ten^ have them place the range of emo'^ 
tfon they usually experience ( 0 is none; tO Is extreme* some 
itudenti experience very little emotional reaction to anything). 

3* Make a lUt of media (moylej tiV,, books, radio, songs, newspap^ 
ers, magazines, etc). 

Have each person try to rank theie in terms of his emotional ex- 
perience, listinq in order from the one which evokes the great- 
est emotional reiponse. Have studenti consider both the highs 
and the lowi. 



Reiponse ; 

U Make a eompoifte chart for the whole clais of the media and the 
emotional responses to them* 

2, Oifcusi the reasoni why a certain medium creates a greater emo- 
tional response than another. 

3. Oiscusi what particular films, poems, novels, etc, create emo- 
tion In individuali. Are there any patterni? 



Variatloni Instead of media, explore topics such as stories about lova, ad- 
venture, myitery, piyehalogf cal quirki, etc. 
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Provekinq an Aesthetic 
or Value Judqement 



WHO DO YOU SAY YOU ARE? 

Purpose! To enable students to evaluate the writer tn terms of hfi product 



Procedure : 



1. All itudenti write descriptions of them- 
salvas which are then dfitributed at ran- 
dom S 

2, Each student ts given a large sheet of 
paper and 10 minutei to do any of the 
f ol 1 owf ng I 



c. 



Draw a pfcturei a cartoonj or a 
carfcature of the person who has 
written a self description. 

Draw a pie with wedge-shaped seq- 
menti of differing sizei to il- 
lustrate percentages of the 
writer which are devoted to 
partlculir life focuses — love, 
work, school, sports, music, 
sleep, etc. 

Draw a life line or qraph of the 
writer's life showing high points 
or projected total life line. In- 
dicating where the writer is at the present time. 

Write a ierles of words such as adject lv« , free associations 
or even another description. 




Responie: 



ERLC 



Completed sheets are held by Individuals while they circuiate a- 
round the rocm diicusslng descr i pt ioni . They should be instruct' 
ed to talk to aach other concerning the product (how well the 
responder understood the description, etc.), 

Perhapi a sheet of quest fons could be attached (Umft of four) 
to enable the students to discuss more responsibly and/or think 
more critically about the proeess. 
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PrDvoking an Aesthetfc 
or Value Judgtment 



THE STUDENT AS CRITIC 



Purpose: To help the student develop his own critical framework for evaluating 
h I s Wr j t i nq . 

To halp the student develop a lensa of wrltinq for audfeneei othtr 
than the teacher* 



Proetdufei 



1. A starter writing aislgnment miy include any kind of writinq. 
It may be whatever the student wNhes to volunteer, 

2. The class as a whole suggests a list of responsei which could 
be appi led to all types of wrltinq. The teacher records thtit 
responses on the blackboard (20 to 30 are recommended)* Un- 
doubtedly there will be both deicrlptive and evaluative termi. 
One word risponses are expectable and acceptable. Hare are 
ioma probables r 

interesting poor spell tnq 

well organised confusing 

yuki werrd 

fresh Interesting topic 

boring fun 

sloppy handwriting llloqlcal 

3. Assign numbers or lettars to these responses. 



Responsei 



1. The students read the papers* Each student raads several piec- 
es of writing. Somewhere on the paper the reader lists the 
numbers of these fesponses which he feels apply to that paper* 

2. During this repding stige, mora fesponses (and numbars) should 
be added to the list whan the readers suggast them, 

3* Whan each paper has been reviewed by five critics i it returns 
to the author* He tabulates the responses « deeodas thim Into 
written rasponseSi and adds his own comments If ha has any* 



ERIC 



Var Fatlons: 
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Provoking an Aesthetic 
or Value Judqement 
Paqe 2 



1. The teaeher may wiih to form imal? groups of students whose 
wrftinq had oiftiMar reSDonias, 

2. The teacher can tabulate a Hit of those responses which were 
and which were not used and brinq them to class for discussion 



Follow-up Actlvttieii 



1. Repeat the activity with a modfffed list, 

with a different kind of asiignment, 
with a different type of \^rf tings 
with a rewrite of the first paper, 

2. The teacher eonects the writing and tabulations untn the ac-* 
tivfty has been repeated often enough for each student to be 
able to make COTiparlioni within his own writing, 

3- The teacher and/or students may wlfh to focus further discusiion 
and writing on one particular element sucigestad by the list and 
their experience with It. 



Caut loni! 



1, The teacher^s reiponse to student writing may (or may not) In- 
validate the effect of student rQiponses. 

2, The students may need to be warned against submlttinn wrrtinq 
which Is too private to share, 

3, The teacher should avoid censoring or ampUfylnq the bra rnstorm- 
^d list created by the clais. In ttma, the audFence will dis- ' 



cover what Is useless and lacking, and what needs emphaiis and 
what Is vaque. 
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Provokinq an Aasthyttc 
or Value Judqemant 

MAKING CONNECTIONS 

PurDOSe* Ta help .students recognize a QO^mon theme occurrinn In two dfsslmtKir 
media. 



Proc^^duret 



Raiponst t 



1* The teacher cuts short accounts out of the newspaperi, all re- 
lated to a co^on theme^ There should be ffve or sin more ar- 
tfcies than th^re are students* Mount the clippfnns on naoer 
With icotch tap€* (Suqgested themes; . beauty, ages of man, sea- 
sons) 

2, Cfrculate the cljppfngi amona the students, askFng them to read 
at least five riffferent articles, 

3t Show a film with a ralated th^me* (Thematfc listings are to be 
found fn the cataloqucs of the Seettle Public Library, the Unh 
varsrty of Washlnqton* and Intermedfate School District llOj 

4, Aik studenti to write a ihort statement about any connections 
that they ste between the clipplngi and the filmp 

5i Ask students to sign their papers and then tear off the siqna*- 
tures, keepincf them in a ^afe place to produce 1 ater * Then num- 
ber 1 , 2, 3 on paper. 

6, Students then post their peoers (with tape) on any wall Fn the 
room where they can be rend easily* (If more than one class is 
fnyolved, use a diffarent colored paper for each period,) 



1, Afttr ill of the paDers sre In plaee^ itudents are to roam the 
room readinf paoers and diseussinq their mnrlts Informally, 

2, Students then vote on the bcist three statements In each class, 
Voting Is iccomplishad by marking an X next to the 1s2,3 on the 
paper chosen, 

3, Take down all of the winning papers, which are then matehed, to 
the torn off names, PubUelia the winners. 
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Provoking an Aesthetic 
or Value Judgement 
Page 2 



Students first develop a crfterla for Judginq papers. 

Students write about their reasons for ehoosing the papers, dir- 
ecting their ccjmments to the oflglnai writers. (Response by 
writing) 

Winning statefnents are dittoed for further discusston. (Response 
through verbalizing) 
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Generating Action 



SPEECH MEASURING STICK 



2. 



To motivate a student to ust language effectively to achieve 
hfs purpose. 

To provide the speaker with feedback from his paafs to judge his 
iuceess and evaluate his performance* 



Pfoeeduraf 



Responsai 



2. 



Pre^deHvery strategy {writing or diseuision with the teacher). 
Student itates his topic and assesses his knowledge of It, 



a. 



Student evaluates his audience in relation to his subjectt 
level of undarstandfngp prediipoiltlons, and what informa- 
tion his listeners will need and how they will use it* 

Student descrlbei his purposet What he hopM to make happen 
between himself and his audience^ 



d* Student organlzei hii notes to achieve his purpose* 

e. Student daslgni a measuring device (such as a quiz) with 
which he can Judge the success of his report, 

f. Student decides what he will accept as iucceis. 
Del ivary of the speech. 

a. The audience uias the meaiuring device. 

b. The student collects. his device^ writes a summary of the re* 
suits ^ and evaluates his performinca on the basil of the 
data he has collected. 



Virlatlonsi Some other purposes and appropriate maasurlnB devlcesi 



1. To per iuade--a before and after vote to Indlcite whatever change 
the report caused. 
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tSenerating Act f on 
Paqe 2 



2. To enter ti?n^^at the end ©f the report hava students hold up a 
^'Yea»» or a ''Boo^' card. 

3* To teach a ski 1 1 --audience pefforms the skill. 

To sell a produet^-audf enee turns In a "yes^' or "no'^ card to the 
speaker . 



EXAMPLE (Proeadure 1) 

A. Topic: The danger to human baings of eKposure to radlatfon, 

B, Audience: The audience has a baekgrQund jn qenerai science gained In 

a ninth grade general icienea courie. Some may feel mildly 
Intirested fn the subject • others may feel It has nothing 
to do wl th them. 

Purpose: To Inform the audience about three basic iourcei of danger- 
ous radiation and about the symptoms and effects of radia- 
tion poisoning, 

0* Notes! The itudent tries to tailor his material to hit audience by 
gathering examples of young people itrlcken with radiation 
pol soning, 

E, Device: A short quiz to be taken by the audience after the speech. 

F, Suceassi Sevanty-ffve per cent of the class should be able to list two 

of the three sources of dangerous radiation and at least two 
symptoms of poiionlng. 
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Ganeratir.g Action 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



Purpese* To give students experience in writing persuasively and In support^ 
Ing their itatafn#nts. 



Procedure i 

1. Each student writei an editorial , prafarably on a controversial 
Fssua that he faeli strongly about, (Younger students are some- 
times more comfortabla wrfting about the ichool world). The stu- 
dent signs his name* 

2, The student writer reads hit editorial aloud to the class. All 
compos 1 1 Ions shoul d be read once. 

3* Other students take notes on these editorials they wish to re- 
spond to with a lettar ''to the editor,'* 

'i* Students must respond to three edltorlali, addresilnp each one 
to the part leular^wrl ter Involved and signing his own name. Try 
not to 1st too much time elapse between the assfgnmenti so the 
editorials will remain fresh In the studenti' minds* 



Response I 

1, Students eollact their responses. They should be cautioned that 
a large number of responses may Indicate a popular stand, an un-* 
popular stand, or a flagrant lack of support for statements made. 

2* Each student reads his response aloud^ He may spaak for a total 
time of three minutes In rebuttal If he chooses, 

3. Class discusses what consltutes a good editorial , such as iupport 
of statements, documentation of facts, elaarneis in sentence 
structure, appropriate language, etc* 



Var lat Ions i 



Repeat the fame process, use petitions jn place of editorials 
A school Issue Is a good choice. 
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Generating Action 
Page 2 

Have itudanti reipond to thm pitltions by writing letters ex- 
plaining why they would or would not ilqn a particular petition* 

On the baiiS of the reiponie, ask writers to modify or chanqe 
thefr petitions to make them rmrm aceeptabls. 

Clrculata the petit Ions in elati to saa which ones receive the 
most signatures. 

The two or three bast ones may be chosen by the cla^s for cir^ 
cu I at ion among the student body. 
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Generating Action 



RESPONDING TO RESEARCH 
OR TECHNICAL PAPERS 




Purposai To enable students to underitand the proceis involved In preparfnq an 
idea to be reiearched and tested. 

ProGedufei 

1, Studenti develop an aisumptlon or thesfs on whteh to base their 
research for a proposed rsseareh paper, 

2, Studenti are asked to 1 fst both iources and typat of iourees 
which might contain Informatfon they need in order to support 
thefr thiiis, 

3, They may alio llit quettfons or arqumenti which might refute 
their aisumptlons, and sources whieh would counter these argu* 
ments. 
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Generatlnf^ Action 
Page 2 



Studants are than asked to write the introduction and the con- 
eluslon to this paper, (They need not write the tody of the 
paper, for the purpose of this assiqnment is to qe" students to 
''think research paper.*') 



^poniet 

1, As stydents decide on a thesis or assumption on whieh to base 
their fsisarch, they present the theils to the c!asi> for reae^ 
tlon and response* Class members may question the valldfty of 
the assumption and point out areas of disagreement ^ thus enabl fng 
the student to better anticipate oppoiltion before he actually 

wf I tes the paper * 

2, After the paper Is complete , each student presents It to the 
class and recaives eonment and queitions from the group. He 
defends and clarifies his paper and thus receives immediate re- 
sponte to the Ideas In hli paper and hii way of presentinq 
them, (Set time Itmlts here^) 

3, Whils the student sits In the seminar thinking about and commant- 
Ing on another student's paper* ha has his own paper In mind, 
tTO. What he sees. to er it telle In another paper suddenly looms 
large In his own* 



RESPONSE SHEET 
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Generating Aet ion 



THiSIS IDEA 



Supporting Ideas, arguments , data and 
sources which are aeeeptable 



Unaniwsrad quest lont. 
Ideas lacking supporting 
ev I dance 



Faulty argumenti 



Does this piper convince you of the thssfs? 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE BASIC WRITING SKILLS OF PRtrSERVING 



Perhaps the first thing the reader will notice is the brovlty of thi^ section cum- 
pared with the drafting and editinf parts of the program. One miqht aven aKeUiiiii^ 
'-Aha! Just as I thoughts creative monkey business at the CKpense of basic skills." 

To which we courteous ly, thoughtfully, feply, "Aiaaggghhrrr ! " 

Many people read magazines from back to fronts so perhaps someone is readinn this 
page prior to at teast skimming the 155 pages which preceda it. He re* then, is the 
premise of this little booklets 

There are basic skills of wrftingp and they must be taugh t/ learned/pract i ced 
in order from most basic to ''advanced'- basic* Drafting is the most basic of baiic 
ik\ I Hp P 1 an on it: no d raf 1 1 ng ik i 1 1 sT^'^no ed i t i ng skills, And no drafting- 
ed i t ing i-k i 1 1 5 7^*yQu should make speeches about sunsets to telephone poles before 
kids will learn how to punctuate and paragraph* 

Also plan on it (and be pleasantly surprised): a kid who masters drafting and 
edl t Ing ski lis wi 1 1 pick up enough preserving ski 1 Is in the process to make the 
job of teaching preserving skills a whole lot easier* 

So that is v^hy this section is so short. Precisely because the drafting section is 
so long. 

To support the premise above, we have samples of kids* work from all over the 
di St ri ct--kids who have been variously called slowj difficult, beh i nd-*whose work 
is not only exciting but shows amazing Improvement in short order with spell ing, 
punctuation, capi ta li zat 1 on , and the whole works. To support the opposite preniise, 
wa also have teachers all over the district with workbook exercises In hand asking 
students:/ ''Haven't you ever had this before?" followed a year later by another 
teacher asking the same k i ds * , , fol 1 owed a year later... 

Unfortunately j people who call loudly for a return to the basic ikillSj seldom 
answer the question, ^'Return to when? " May we suggest, at least back to 1877 
(when the pupil v/as referred to as a ■'scholar'*): 

■•This book is an ittempt to bring the subject of language home to 
children at the age when knQ^vledge is acquired in an objective way, 
by practice and habitp rather than by the study of rules and definitions. 
In pursuance of this planp the traditional presentation of grammar in 
a bristling array of classifications, nomenclatures, and paradigms has 
been wholly dlicarded* The pupil Is brought in contact with the living 
language itself: he Is made to deal with speech, to turn it over in a 
variety of ways, to handle sentences; so that he Is not kept back from 
the eKercI ie-^io prof i tab le and interest lng--Qf using language till he 
has mastered the anatomy of the grammarian. Whatever of technical 
grammar is here given Is evolved from work previously don^ by the 
scholar*'* , 

--William Swlnton, New Language Lessons i Elementary Grammar and Compos It Ion ; 
New York! Harper an d B ro th e rs ~ 1 B7 7 * " 
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PART THREE: PRESERVING SKILLS 



The Word Cache 



PUNCTUATION OF APPOSITIVES IN LISTS: Make a word cache of nouns, then words and 
phrases that can be used in apposition to them* Then work out and properly 
punctuate the lists with commas, colons, and semicolons. Work from these two basic 
models: 

1. Those items included are string beanSp lucchint, tomatoes, and peas. 

2* The following items are includedi string beans^ ;gucchini, tomatoes, and 
peas. 

Note that the first sentence Includes a list which is the complement of the subject. 
No colon Is used. The second sentence includes a list v/hich is in apposition to 
the subject of the sentence. Use a colon. 

PUNCTUATION OF INCLUDED APPOSITIVES: Make a word cache of nouns and appositives 
for them. Then write sentences with the appositives correctly punctuated accord- 
ing to the following modelsi 

1. Alfred The Great was King of Wessex. - ' 
(Close relationship; no punctuation needed.) 

2. If you could hear Mr. Bronson, our head coach , you'd believe we're 
go! ng to wi n , 

(Single unit, set off with corrmas.) 

3- Newer airplanes— specifically the 757, the 8S7t and the Star liner- - 
have much more comtortable seats. 
(Multiple units - set off with dashes.) 

^. Some items^-strlng beans, a basic Ingredient; zucchini, a succulent 

f I 1 ler; tomatoes, a colorful addition; and peas, a standard nutrient"-^ 
are indispensable for a good stew. 

(Multiple units set off by dashes, then units within units set off by 
commas and semicolons.) 

PUNCTUATION PROBLEM CACHED Ask students to construct a sentence cache which con- 
tains all the different punctuation usages they can find. Use newspapers, school 
bulletins, their avn writing, magazines; assigned reading. Ask students to sort 
out and group usages which constitute problems for them, then arrange the final 
sentence choices into a punctuation style board for the class* 

SPELLING: Students use the spel 1 i ng-prob lem word-cache to establish what their 
own personal spelling difficulties are by making up a stack of their problem 
words culled from situations where their work has been proof read. It Is a 
simple matter to hand the stack of cards to someone else to pronounce for an 
oral test, then retest using only words they still misspell. 
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COMPLETE SENTENCE STRUCTURI-: Using the mgdel sentences for reference, the students 
are asked to construct a series of phrases, clauses, or word groups about which 
they feel there is an f ncompleteness . Let them combine their words with another 
person's unti I they can agree that they have a complete statement. This activity 
could done with the class grouped to iupply subJeetSp predicateSp complementi, 
modifiers, and substitutions. Fol low the class act ivity with a search through 
the students* own recent writings for incomplete statements to be revised, 

PARTICIPIAL PHRASE CACHE: inapping viciously 

rolling under a toadstool 
crawling on a distended belly 
lurking in the woodpile 
munching on a cr ispy cr i tter 

Starting with the eKamples above, have the students create (oral or written) 
santences that begi n wi th part i cl pla I phrases which are Immediately fol lowed by 
the subject they modify. EKamplei Snapping viciously, the she-wolf kept my 
Aunt Til lie away from her pups. 

An awkvyard construction example follows in order for students to see what happens 
With displaced participial modifiersi 

Awkward 

eKamplet Snapping viciously, my Aunt Til He was kept away from the 
pups by the she-wolf, 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE AND PUNCTUATIONi Students can be various parts of the sentence. 
They can actual ly hold the model sentence cards and act out the structure. This 
would be especially useful for puhctuatlon and modifier placementi '4jey, Mm the 
comme; let me In hereP' or ^'Move your fat modifier over here closer to the actionr* 

USAGE: Ask students to do their own research and to coma up with a number of 
word caches s in the following categories i 

V/ords and phrases used freely by kids 

Words used only In formal sftuatlons by kids 

Words kids use that adults do not approve of 

Words that are 0,K, sometime but not when Dig Brother is watching. 

Hake another cache for occupational and social rolas, both young and adult. Let 
the group attempt to match usages to roles. Use this exercise as the basis for 
work on the history and origfns of the concept of standard English, the changing 
nature of language, the basis of power decisions about usage, and for editing 
draft. " 

CONJUNCTION CACHE: Ask the students for two simple sentences about the same toplcr 

Manders has warts * 

Handers has many friends. 

Keeping these clauses constant, the students draw conjunctions from the conjunction 
cache and Join the two Ideas with themp noting how tmpl Icatlons and meanings are 
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altered as the GOnjunction movei in the sentance or changes completely. Students 
will be able to see and discusi the connection between eonjunctfon choice and 
precision and clarity In ordering ideas. The correct punctuation of these con- 
junctions can also be illustrated here by combining this exercise with one from 
the punctuatfon cache. 



PART THREE' PRESERVING SKILLS 
Punctuat i on i Cap i ta I i za 1 1 on y Grammar ^ and Usage 



The business of preserving skills is the business of knowing how to apply those con- 
ventlons that set off print In an attractive and rather standardlsh form. Only scid 
does the absence of preserving skills sariously Impair unders tanding ^ but their 
observance offers a tremendous advantage to the reader In befng able to CQncentrate 
on content without having to decipher "originar* styles of spelllngi punetuation, 
spacing, and so on. 

Our ability to read and comprehend written and printed material rapidly depends to 
a large extent upon our being able to count on, and thus mental ly ignore, the 
accustomed spacing between sentences j capital letters, and periods* From the reader 
point of viewi then, preierving skills are somewhat like the white lines on roads. 
We plan on their being therej and we plan on everyone's staying to the right of 
them, but we don ^ t spend much time thinking about them. Their presence frees us to 
think about where we want to go. 

From society's point of view, the preservi ng sk 1 1 1 s offer a handy and inexpensive 
way to separate the dummies from the smerties. It would cost a lot of money for 
Industry and education to eviluate seriously whether a person can think, manage, 
construct, and arrange, io we rely on cheaply administered, standardized tests to 
measure the only things they can measure, the indlvfduaPs ability to apply the 
cosmetic touches of punctuation and capitalization. People who can punctuate and 
capitalize are in; people who can't are out* V/hy society would want to classify 
people as dummies and smart ies Is beyond the scope of this paper, but the fact that 
it happens is real. Therefore, Ft would be irresponsible not to teach kids the 
preserving skills In self defenie* 

Generally, New Directions in English provides not only an effective 
but imaginative approach for developing the preserving skills* Each 
book follows the other in providing a cumulative repertoire of skills 
appropriate to the age of the r^tudent and^ begi nni ng wi th Book 3, 
summarizes the growing list of skills in a LANGUAGE HANDBOOK. The 
activities and observations which foliow are offered as a supplement 
to the eight texts of New Directions in English. 

Punctuat ion 

On the whole, punctuation and capitalization are like musical notes; their meaning 
doesn't come alive, except in a very artificial way, until they are experienced in 
some context — a sentence or a melody. This is to suggest that the best place to 
teach punctuation is with the basic sentence patterns, and the best place to teach 
capitalization is in the application of Items from the word cache to real sentences. 
Notice that the basic sentence pattern models on page 23 are both punctuated and 
capitalized In context. 

The punctuation for a few items, like dates, can be learned out of the context of 
the sentence, but the following punctuation rules can most effectively be developed 
through work on the same sentence models as are used to develop sentence sense. 
To a large extent, the presence of a visual model on the classroom wall Is more 
useful than rules or technical terms* The idea Is that kids should produce 
^--sntences and punctuate them rather than punetuate someone else's sentences. 



Pu^ctuajlonjiodtls fro. B..;. ....enee P.tt.m. 



Any basic pattern 



Birds sing. 

0< rds make melody. 



period 



Emphagis added : 

My bird sings and does card tricks! 
Emphasis and wonder ariri^H- 
Vour bi rd does what P 
Question trans format ion : 

Do bi rds s Ing? 
Any basic patte rn .vpanded by series modification. 
Cheerful, young, happy birds sing. 

pattern ex^gnded^ a p positive sub, t-r r^. 
Alfred, German pan^paJ. never forgets n,y birthday. 

Any basic paff^p^ expanded bv mijlffr.U 

mult.ple-unir .p positlve sub.M^..M»» 

dashes 



exclamation pofnt 



intfrrobane 



question mar k 



eonvnas 



commas 



't!:;s''1nd"^L!°r,^ 90.d ste„-.ucchi„r. tomatoes, 
ans. and carrct5--are available most of the yea;. 



Any basic pattern exoand.H hy ai>Dosltlv« II. 

I ^are the Ingredients: a^cchlnl^t... , 

The Inar^i ^ " f°ll^s: z ucchinijo^^ 

Apr "asic pattern exoanH.H nce-co»leMnn l i, . . 

The ingradlents are 
zucchini 
tomatoes 
beani 

Any basic pattern expanded hv ..- r~. ,nd|n, „f ,^ 

Alfred is my pen-pal. 



CO Ion 



no punctuation 



hyplien 
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Any basic pattern shortened by cQntractlon transfQrmatiQnj 

It's a nice day. 

Any basic pattern shortened by possasiiva tranif ormat i on i 

This is John hii book* This Is Mary her bike 
This is John's book* Thii is Mary's bike. 

Any pasic patterns combined dependently ; 

When birds sing, they also fly* 
Birds, if they sing at all, also fly. 

Any basic patterns combinad i ndependant ly * 

My bird sings and does card tricks • 
(vary short) 



apostrophe 



apostrophe 



comma 



no punctua t i on 



Birds sing for their supper, and ducks quack for their dinner 

(short connector) comnia 

Birds sine) for their supper; however ducks quack for their dinner 

(long^^four letters or Qver-"Qonnector) senil colon 

Birds sinn for their supper; ducks quack for their dinner semicolon 

(no connector) 

A basic pattarn combined wi th a question transformation " 
Birds sing, don't they? 



comma 



Students who have trouble with apply ing the punctuation preserving skins should 
be diagnosed for one of two problemsi 

1. Genuine forgetful ness 

2* Lack of understanding 

The solution for the former has troubled every parent, teacher, mentor, guardian, 
and chaperone from the year 'ona' Explaining the rule is not the remedy: the kid 
is not ionorant of the rule; he forgot in his haste, eKcitement, or oversight. 
It is very tempting to hand the second child a stack of pre-printed, easy^to- 
check exercises, but whan was the last time you can remember that worked? The 
problem of the second child Is not much cured through ru le-memorl zat ion as through 
practica writing his own sentences following the basic models while adding the 
correct punctuation the model provides* 

Another technique-indifferent strokes for different fQlks--ral ies on our ear to 
teti us about punctuation. In the English sentence, It Is possible to hear pitchy 
for examplei 
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^ J J == 

We are leav-Ing now 

Generally, pitch in English goes down at Che ends of most sentences, rises at the 
ends of questions or excited statements* 

Pauses, also, enable us to understand much of what we hear. Listening for the 
pauses in the passage below, for example, can reveal where the punctuation ought 
to go and make sense out of nonsensai 

Lord Wellington entered on his head 
his hunting cap on his feet 
his famous hiking boots in his hand 
his favorite walking stick on his brow 
a cloud in his eye fire 

Generally we insert periods or semi col ons for *'big" pouses and commas for ^shorter 
pauses. 

Many students, especially those sick of printed workbooks exercises, can be helped 
m five mrnutes of work with the teacher in listening to pauses and pitch changes, 
then inserting appropriate marks of punctuatfon in their own wrltinn, 

^^remlnds one of the story about small hands being m requirement for radio 
announcers^ wee paws for station Identification! 
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Cap! tal ization 



Like punctuation J capitalization is learned best in the context of learning the 
sentence pattern modelsi each sentence, no matter how expanded or transformed, 
befjins with a capita] letter. The capitalization of proper nouns, too, can be 
learned as they occur naturally In the writing of sentence pattern examples. 

Helen King, second grade teacher at Stevenson Elementary School, has a really nice 
way of combinlnfj these preserving skills with sentence writing. Helen invites a 
different child each day to compose a story which Helen writes on the board. When 
the story has been completely dictated, Helen and the kids put in a green (for go) 
caDltal letter at the beginning of each sentence, a red (for step) period at the 
end, a yellow (for slaw) cormia at the pauses in the middle, and a purple (for 
Important) capital on any proper nouns within the sentence. Then each child copies 
down the story complete with punctuation and cap! tal ization In color, illustrates 
the story, and gives it to the author who gets to take them all home with his own 
on top to sho^v mom and dadp Susie and Jeffle, and Spot, The next day It's someone 
else's turn to make up the story. 

Grammar and Usage 

Grammar is ieldom a writing problem with native speakars. Very few kids born In 
this country will write, '•Apples tasty Yakima from are,'* What we somewhat 
imprecisely attribute to grammar faults are very often faults of usage that no 
amount of graftimar can corrects 

Accepted uaaye is like acceptad social behavior, which is what It Is part of. In 
order to encourage accepted patterns, or to discourage unacceptable patterns, It 
is important to understand what social behavior Is and Is not. First, It is not 
logic. The reason we set a table the way we do is because that is the way we set 
the table. No amount of arguing that It would actually ba handler for most people 
to have the fork placed on the right Is going to do any good. 

It is a matter of historical record that many usage Items were invented exactly 
for their snob effect , to be able to tell members of polite society from the un- 
washed masses. It is hard to make any kind of serious 'MoglcaP' argument that 
double negatives are undesirible; they actually add emphasis. And why In the world 
the fact that amare In Latin is one word and can only be one word should mean that 
in English we cannot splice another word between the to and the love, when in our 
Itnguage the Infinltfve is clearly two words, can onl~be explalned^ln terms of the 
eighteenth century -s admiration of things Contl nental and put-down of things Anglo- 
Saxon* Who-whom, and shal 1-wi 1 1 , are other usage I terns that would be regarded as 
Jokes and hoaxes If the conditloni of their Invention were known by the general 
publ ic* 

Logical or not, society's attitudes toward setting the table and English usage is 
nonethaless real^ so it would be irresponsible not to help any student who ts 
unaware of the Jeopardy his ^'faulty'' usage placei him in, 

Pre-printed exercises won * t help the kid with a usage problem any more than giving 
a kid who habitually puts his feet on the coffee table one more lecture on how 
hard your mother and I have worked to afford that piece of furniture. 
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Information is seldom the problem. 

Usage problems are corrected on an individual basis one at a time by iJcntifyincj lIu? 
faulty Item, supplying an acceptable alternativep and providinp pos i t i vc rci nforcu* 
ment for tlie student's adoption of the alternative. 

Our reluctance to recognize that kids with usage problems need help, not exercises, 
hfis contrlbutad to the growth of diplomi mills which promise our former students 
instant success if they- 11 Just buy the ■'authoritative" handbook such as tlie one 
below v/hich| as we have underlined, neatly splits an infinitive even as It pramises 
to cure the rendering isundar of such constructions; 
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A Project _tp_ A^_ly_ A l 1 the Prese/vJ ng SkJ 1 I s 



1* Sh&^ the film, Story Of A Book and several primary books to see what kinds 

of stories are appropriate. Or invite students from the high school children*s 
literature elective course to talk about elements of children's literature, 

2, Each student then writes a story that he or she feels would be appropriate 
for a primary student, 

3. The story Is then divided into parts so that one or two lines will be written 
on a page. 

The student then takes several pages of typing paper cut in half (5"l/2 x 8-1/2), 
and writes the one or two lines on each page as it will be in the final book. 
Above or below the writing the student may then make a simple sketch of what 
his drawing for that page will be like* 

5, When this draft is completed to the itudent-s satisfiction, he gr slie will 
then use constructiQn paper of approximately the same size to make finished 
drawings using crayon or colored pencils, 

6. When the drawings are completedj the student or the teacher may type the story 
as it corresponds to tha pictures uiing a primary typewriter* 

7* A cover may then be made using tagbQard and the finished product is stapled 
together. 

8* Intermadiate students enjoy sharing their books with primary students and 

primary students enjoy sharing with other students j the teacheri and principal. 
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COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
FOR CAREER EDUCATION 



Junior High Schools! Middle Schooh 




GeerdinsNng Council far OccupcfHQnal iducafion 



COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
FOR CAREER EDUCATION 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS /MI DDLS SCHOOLS 




OLYMPIA 



COMMUNICATIONS DEVELOPMENT 



The Communications 'Development Guide is designed for all junior high - 
middle school students. The guide uses practical situations in the world 
of work to introduce and to devilop the communication skills students 
will need to be successful. The progression is from self-appraisal i through 
cariir awareness , to the development of specific communications skills, 
A student must know where he is before he can plan where he 1s going, 
These units will allow him to see where hi is In relation to his interests, 
attitudes and abilities particularly the communicative skills needed for 
succiss In the world of work. 

Flexible enough to be used as a curriculum for a one-semester course^ the 
guide can also be separated into its objectives and used as units within 
existing language arts course outlines. (See next page for outline of 
objectives 0 With appropriate introduction arid student contract, each 
sub-objective could become a learning activity package (LAP) for an 
individualized approach. 

Mounted 1n a loose-leaf binder, the guide contains separate pages for each 
sub-objective with student actlvitiis and teacher suggestions. A bibliograpi 
of related materials Is also Included. 

It is expected the guide will grow rapidly as teachers find new approaches 
to the five major objectives. Additional activities and sub-objectives, 
as well as comments and evaluations , should be sent to the State Supervisor 
of Language Arts Education, blympla, for distribution. 



personal Awarenass 
Major Objecti ve I : 



Sub-Objective 
Sub-Objective 
Sub-Objective 

Sub-Objective 

Sub-Objective 



MAJOR OBJiiCTlVES 
and 

Sub-Objectives 
- 'Taking Stock of Myself" 

The student will develop an awareness of himself as an 
individual 1n the world, including his personality 
traits, interests 5 and skills. 
A: The student will begin to develop a concept of "Who Aiti I?" 
B: The student will explore his attitudes^ interests* and skills. 
C: The student will assesshis communications skills in speaking, 

writings reading^ and listening* 
D: The student will seek to understand the relationship between 

language and behavior and Importance in the world of work. 
E: The student will be given experiences in decision making 
and will examine his own ability to make decisions. 



"Opportunity Knocks" 



Major 



ective II: The studint will survey occuDatlonal opportunities and 

begin to relate his interests, abilities and English skills 
to general occupational fields (clusters). 



Sub-Objective A: 
Sub-Objective B: 

Sub-Objective C; 

Sub-Ob jactive D: 



The student w1l 1 
The student wi 1 1 
world of work (1 
The student wll 1 
occupations , 
The student wi 1 1 



examine several occupational areas, 
become familiar with terminology from the 

W-2's, p1nk slip, resumi). 
examine society^s attitudes toward various 

become familiar with the influence of 



automation^ as well as supply and demand on the job market. 



Getting the Job 
Major Objective 



"Communicati or Be Lost in the Shuffle" 



III 



Sub-Objective A: 

Sub-Objective B: 

Sub-Objective C: 
Sub-Objective D; 

Sub-Objective E: 



Sub-Objective F; 



The student will develop the language arts skills necessary 
to find and to secure employment. 

The student will compile a complete personal resume that 
includes all necessary information. 

The student will identify Job leads in an area of interest, 
using as many different sources as he can. 

The student will write an acceptable business letter of inquiry, 
The student will fill out correctly at least three different 
types of application forms encountered in the world of work. 
The student will experience the interview situation by 
participating in several mock interviews and by making 
evaluations of others. 

The student will learn how to use the phone effectively to 
secure information about employment. 



Holding That Job - "How You Act Is What You Get" 

Major Objictivi IV: The student will become aware of the Imoortance of positive 

attitudes, communication 'work skills ^ and Intrapersonal 
relationships that will allow him to maintain and to improve 
■his position in the world of work. 
Sub-Objective A: The student will become aware of the attributes of a productive 

worker and seek to Improve his ability to fit in and to produce 
on the Job. 
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{Continuid) 



Sub-Objective B: The student will become fimiliar with seyaral of the most 

common feasons for employment terai nation. 

Sub-ObjiCti ve C: The student will explore the processes of job cHanging and 

Job promotions, 

'•Setting The Most Out of Life'* 

Major Objective V: Successful Living: 

The student will see how using leisure time wisely, 
being a discriminating consumer, and having positive 
home and conrimunity relations affect success on and 
off the job, 

Sub-Objective A: The student will become aware of the different advertising 

techniques used in the mass media, and he will learn to 
become a more critical receptor of information, 

Sub-Objictivi B: The student will become acquainted with the various tech- 
niques for budgeting and the necessity of effective 
personal money management* 

Sub-Objective C: The student will become aware of the importance of the 

wise use of leisure time. 



COMMUNICATION SKILLS FOR CAREER EDUCATfON 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS/MIDDLE SCHOOLS 



Workshop - August 14, 15, 16, 1972 
Olympla , Washi ngton 
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D1ck Fprman = fontierly South Kitsap School District 
Stan Lemmal - Lindberg High, Renton Schools 
Doug Warne - Kent Junior High 

Parti ci pants' 

Roy Alin - Blaine Junior, Seattle 

Mrs* Sharon Aller - Kenmore Juniori Bothell 

Ray Bergman - Billevue Schools 

Mrs. Marjorie E. Boutelle - Stevens Juniorj Pasco 

Mrs* Joan Carr - Lake Washington Schools, Kirkland 

Dian Colasurdo - Meekir Junior, Kent 

Mrs. Carolyn King - Renton Schools 

Floyd J, Lee - Garry Junior^ Spokane 

Gerald Logan - Renton Schools 

Rick Moulden - Bellevue Schools 

Phyllis Powell = Clover Park Schools, Lakewood Center 
Charles Ray - Vancouver Schools 
Robert Rock - Meridian Junior, Kent 
Jim Sabol - Bellevue Schools 
Mary J, Sabol - Seattle Schools 

Mrs. Doris Seago - Surprise Lake Mlddla School, Fife Schools 

Walter Skalicky - Vancouver Schools 

Mrs. Nadine Smith - Everett Schools 
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Dean Wagaman 
Directors Program Development 
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Education 
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PERSONAL AWARENESS 
"Taking Stock of Myself" 

Major Objective I: The student will develop an awariniss of 

himself as an Individual tn the worlds 
Including his personality traitSi interists 
and skills* 



Personal Awareness - '-Taking Stock of Myself" 

Major Objective I: The student will develop an awareness of himself as 

an Individual in the worlds including personality traits, 
interests, and skills. 

Sub-Objective A: The student will begin to develop a concept of "Who Am I?'* 

Student Activities : 

1) Write an autobiography , including some self-evaluation of interests, 
abilities* and career choices. 

2) Engage in "empathy training" activitiesi as outlined in Industrial 
Comnunl cations Guide > available from Coordinating Council for Occupational 
Education, Z16 Old Capitol Building, Olympia 98504. 

3) Do extensive reading In self-awareness publications and textSs and 
summarize information he learns about himself* 

4) Practice interviews by using the tape recorder. Stand before the mirror 
while recording* This. Is an individual project done before the student 
speaks in class* It is done for self-evaluation. 

5) Reorganize classroom to create "new" environment for students. After 
students enter and experience "disorientation" s have each student express 
(he can choose his own vehicle - written, oral, non-verbal) his reaction 

to the scene, what he would like to do with the scene or as a result of the 
scene, 

6) Invent a situation related to a vocation (e,g,* you^re new on the jobs 
eager to make good showing; boss is "punctuality nut"; your car breaks 

down*) dialogue the conversation that ensueSi Student creates a list 

of several sltuationi to be used in Improvisation * skits small dramas. 
(The situations should be stated Iri such a way as to allow the participants 
to control certain factors in the situation (e.g*» wheres how critical)), 

^ 3 - 
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7) Respond to a series of photographs related to a vocation by involving 

(a) a selection of music that he feils is associated with the vocation, 

(b) a written or oral statement - prose or poetry. He will synchronizi 
the two and make a- presentation (either "live" or taped), 

8) Agree on five qualities that are necessary for an individual to maintain 

a job* Process: (1) Participants seated in a circlis with an outer group 
of non-participants keeping an Individual flow chart which shows the pattern 
of discussion through a continuous line drawing* (2) Students learn the 
various leadirshlp risponsibllltles of group discussion participants ^ 
specifically to facllitatei to clarify^ to summariiei to draw out ideas, 
to build on Ideas expressed, not to block discussion* not to dominate^ 
and to agree and to disagree appropriately. (3) Students evaluate discussion 
through flow charts, leadirship qualities of parti cipants'i and achievement 
of goal for discussion* (4) Studints role play various group discussion 
participants, both negative and positive-, for example ^ elarlfler and 
domlnator, 

9) Use your imagination to nook at yourself. Materials i one empty can sealed 
on both ends without a label or other .Identification. Procedure: Give each 
student an opportunity to hold the can i as the students in turn hold the 
can, ask, ''What do you think is In It?" Talk about their ideas. On another 
occasion, follow up by telling the students they are to be given the "magic 
can"; Into the can each student will place one unwanted personal idiosyncrasy i 
traits habltj or quality* Discuss with the student why he wants to get rid of 
the qualityi how does it affect him, how does he feel about It? 

10) As a result of a field trip (or while on field trip) involving a vocation* 

list those aspects of the vocation that he finds appeallng/interestlng/intriguing; 
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also, list the negative features of the vocatinn r 

... " tne vocation. Compare list with others 

to Identify c« Items and um£i^.Jndiv1duai items. 
11) Take the Kuder Preference Survey, 
■ Pet Peeves - Students eacH wHte t.e,. p.o.e™ ,,t peeve, on .„l.o. sU.. 

P^P- - so an ,00, ..en .0,. p,3ce a,on, c.a,. t... N.,e. cane;.. 

. problem and cans 6n next one. 

13) Video-taping interview - tape several interviews - try to shn„ h . 

^. . . - ^'^y ^0 show good and bad 

techniques, ways Of talking, dressinq etc n,- = . 

a, reusing, etc. Discuss the tapes = use the 

students in follow-ups to show how they .ight be changed. ' 

14) In small groups, work out a life situatinh h..-^- 

- situation, depicting some possible causes 

for employment termination. 

15) Show ten pictures and ^et- * j 

and ask the students to vote individuan, on whether they 

would want this npr^nn ae a ^ . ' 

, ' ' ''''''' Afterwards, go back and find out results 

Then discuss why the students felt a* th^., a-^ -r. ' 
, . ■ - " Then show them how they are 

>^^"9 Prejudiced because they are "pre=Judging"., 

16) As part of a written or discussinn unit t 

iscussion unit to accompany a work of literature 

y=u can huiid in"sou,.searchers" which anow students ,n opportunity to ' 

explore their own feenngs. Examples: HirosM™ by John Herse. gives an 
Opportunity to deal with a++,-+.,^ 

^ ^"'"^"ss toward war and nuclear weapons. "Song" 

by Christina Rossetti, "Little Bov Rii,=" k r 

. ^ -."^ "^'"^ ''J' E"9S"e Field, and Death Be Not 

rroffi. by John Gunther, allow sturiont^ tr. ^- . ' 

*° attitudes toward death 

Sudge by waiter Edmunds lets Mds discuss benefits of dishonesty and the 

^Vlng at ti.es. ,Ch,i,^,f^ ^^^^ 
to deal wUh the reality of black life and th.ir r..„:Unrr U 
With privacy protected, students should write an au.o,.,,ranhy. ra.h,.. • 
than Simply turning the. loose, it is best to ask for their reactions to 



certain things. Who am I - in relationship to: war, schools hobbiiSp my 
childhood, work, television^ etc? 

18) Form autobiographies are quite interesting if the students can get information 
from partnts and baby books. Sampli things: day born, time of days doctor's 
names weather on that day, news on day of birth (microfilni copies 1n libraries 
or files in newspaper officis)* fads of the time, first home* when I began to 
walk^ diseases I've hads places I've been, etc, 

19) Put up construction papir of various colors i hopefully with a couple of shades 
for the major colors,. Ask them to "identify*' themselves with three of the 
colors. Then as a whole discuss what personality traits would be associated 
with the colors - some like red - temper * and white - purity on standard; 
others will be a consensus of opinion* Then have students discuss whither 

the personality traits associated with their Identification colors are accurate. 

20) . Improvise a life situation revealing personality traits^ Interests^ and skills 

about himself, 

21) Use simulation games such as ^'Ghetto" (which deals with the difficulties of 
living In such an area). Have student evaluate and compare his own condition 
with that of the Individual assumed In the game. 
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Teachef Suggestions: 

1) Develop a foriri on which students can respond 20 times to the question: 

"I desire to — " "I don't find 1t easy to " "It is easy for me to - — % 
and "I do not like • 

2) Ask parents, friends to list five Interests and talents you possess. Compare 
the results with^our list. 

References: 

1) Self-Awareness Through Group Dynamics , by Richard Reichert. Pflaum, publisher, 
pp. 21-37. 

2) Five Words Long , Dawson Bamman, Field Educational Publishing, Inc., pp. 2-12, 
33-44, 47-60. 

3) Free to Choose. Field Education Publication, 1969, pp. 3-8, 159-165. 

4) Free to Read , Henry A. Bamman, Field Ed. Publ . Inc., San Francisco, 1970, 
Units 1 & 5. 

5) Hanrion, Ernest, What's Your Bag? (LAP) 

6) Dare, Beatrice & Wolfe, Edward; Taking Stock - Accent/Personality (remedial). 

7) Who's Hiring Who? 

8) The Turner-Livingston Communications Series - The Television You W atch. 

9) Ostrom, Stanley R. , Self-Appraisal and Assessment Structure 

10) Gelatt, et al . , Deciding , 

11) Coordinating Council for Occupational Ed.. What Should Be Taught in the Junior 
High School? 

12) English On the Job , Carlin/Ellsworth, Globe Book, Inc., New York 10010, 
Book A , pp. 30-115, 162-193, 211-262, 116-161. 
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Personal Awarenass - "Taking Stock of Myself" ■ 
Major Objective It The student will develop an awareness of himself as an 

individual in the worlds including personality traits, 

interests i and skills. 
Sub-0bjiCt1 ve B: The student will explore his attitudis. Interests, and skills. 

Student Activities: 

1) Takejscore and Interpret results of a personal Interest inventory- 

a) Kuder Preference Survey 

b) U* S, Dept. of Labor! Vocational Interest Survey 

c) Strong Vocational Interest blank 

2) Write a brief paragraph in which you surmarize the information gained 
from the surveys you have taken. 

3) Build a notebook 1n which all self-assessment Items could be collected. 

4) Do some research on people or periods 1n history which are significant 

to the history of work or labor. Then assume identities pertinent to the 
event or time and write a letter indicating its importance. Inventions: 
steam engine^ spinning jenny i cotton. People: Sam Gompers, John Lewis, 
Robert Watt, Cyrus McCormack. 
. 5) Show, ten pictures to your classmates and ask them' to vote individually on 

whether they would want this person as a friend. Go back and find out results* 
Then discuss why the student felt as they did. Then show them how they are 
being prejudiced because they are '■pre-judging, " 

6) Make a collage of pictures that represents your personality. Write an 
interpretation of your assemblage. = 

7) Make a collage of pictures showing your likes and di si ikes. Then share it 
with the class. 
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8) Collect materials that represent a like or dislike of yours. These could 
Include pictures, symbols, drawings or objects. These are then used to line 
or cover a box or shape;can be done as a mobile, Display and discuss your 
project. 

9) Collect data re a •vocation of your choice using the following sources: 
daily newspapers, weekly magazines, trade journals, professional publica- 
tions. Translate the data into verbal and non-verbal statements. Mount 
them for display as a mobile, collage, mural, or poster.. After mounting 
project, participate with others in discussion of your Interests, abilities, 
and career choices as they are displayed in/on your "object d'art". 

10) During the viewing of a film related to a human situation, students will 
examine the feelings and attitudes they experience. After viewing, students 
may either list those feelings/attitudes and exchange with others for 
discovery of simnar/unlque responses - or they may enter into small group 
discussion with the same objective 1n mind. 

11) A student (or group of students) 1s/are given a situation related to a 
vocation (e.g., you're new on the job, eager to make good showings boss is 
"punctuality nut". Your car breaks down.) . . . dialogue the conversation 
that ensues . . 

12) Teacher reorganizes classroom to create "new" environment for students. 
After students enter and experience "disorientation", have each student 
express (he can choose his own vehicle - written, oral, non-verbal), his 
reaction to the scene, what he would like to do with the scene, as a result 
of the scene. 

13) "What's My Line?" 

A. Student researches Interest area (job) getting information on (a) job 

o 
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availability, (b)averagi salary, (c) aducational and job raquirements. 
B. After completing research, he is quizzed in front of class (5 minutes) 
by other studints whose purposes are to try and discover the interest 
area* 

14) Have one student think of one other person in the class and without 
mentioning the name, describe his personality traits as accurately as 
possible (emphasis on the positive)* After the description, other class 
members try to ascertain who the student being described was* After the 
class has figured it out, the ''choice" may react to the analysis. (I.e., 
What surprised him about that one person's observation; what did he think . 
was wrong with 1t, etc.). " . 

15) Through small group discussion, students will agree on five qualities that 
are necessary for an individual to maintain a Job* 

Process: 

(1) Participants seated in a circle, with an outer group of non-participants 
keeping an Individual flow chart which shows the pattern of discussion 
through a continuous line drawing, 

(2) Students learn the various leadership responsibilities of group 
discussion participants , specifically to faciHtati, to clarify, 
to summarize, to draw out Ideas, to build on Ideas expressed, not 
to block discussion, not to dominate, and to agree and to disagree 
appropriately* 

(3) Students evaluate discussion through flow charts * leadership 
qualities of participants, and achievement of goal for discussion, 

(4) Students role play various group discussion participants' rolesi 
both negative and positives for examplei clarifier and dominator. 



16) Draw a picture Illustrating an idea such as man, love, peace. Compare 
your drawing with that of a younger child and/or orally express your 
observations on the differences between the drawings. Discuss how growth 
(maturity) changes one's concepts* specifically what a person wants to 

do today In regard to an occupation^ may change as he gets older* 

17) Organize a class discussion relating hobbies and Interests to occupations. 



Teacher Suggestions: 

1) Before the students take the vocational Interest surveys, the 
teacher could get each student to write and turn in a list of 
his three major areas of job Interest for comparison with survey 
results. 

References: 

1 } Five Words Long ^ Dawson/aammin Field Enterprises Publications, Inc. 
San Francisco, pp, 33-44, 47*60* 

2) Hallp L.G, Hall Occupational Orientation Inventory^ 2nd ed. 

(grades 7-1 2 ^ young adult farm)* 

3) "What's Your Bag?% LAP, CCOE. 
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Personal Awareness - "Taking Stock of Myself" 

Major Objective I: The student will develop an awareness of himself as an 

individual in the world, including personality traits, 
interests, and skills. • 

Sub-Objective C: The student will assess_ his communications skills in 

speaking, writing, reading, and listening, 

Stud«nt Activities; 

1) Briefly tell about your educational and job background, including areas 
of interest. Other students will evaluate your speaking ability. 

2) After each presentation, members of the group will write a summary 
of each speaker's major points to test how well they listened. These 
will be submitted to the speaker for evaluation. 

3) After writing individual letters to employers, small groups can develop 
criteria for good business letters. Armed with a list acceptable to the. 
group, check and evaluate each letter. 

4) Given a set of directions on how to fold a sheet of paper or complete a 
form, read and follow the directions and evaluate the results. 

5) Role playing - example: one student interviewing another for a job. 
The rest of class listens and reacts. 

6) Students tape record an interview with someone on the Job and share 
with class. Build up a bank of taped interviews,. 

7) Practiee an interview by using the tape recorder. Stand before the 
mirror while recording. This is an individual project for self-evaluation 
done before the student speaks In class. 

8) Work with the classified ad section of the newspaper. Student could write 
an. ad to sell an item such as his home, a car, a bicycle. Answer a 
"Help Wanted" request. Exchange and evaluate ads. 



9) Have students write letters requesting Inforaation (bunetins on occupations), 
ordering mattrlals, ind correcting an order which was not properly fnied. 
Do exercises 1n following directions (order blanks, accident reports). 

10) Have students brainstorm words such as career , or o ccupation . List terms 
that are special to particular crafts such as 1n newspaper work - edit , 
typo, deadline . Create a vocabulary 11st. 

11) To assess student skills in writing, reading , and speaking, have a class 
make its own radio or TV news program and videotape It. Re- run It to 
evaluate 1t. 

12) After students have encountered or studied some Jobs, they will select 
one in which they are interested or feel they have an aptitude for and 
demonstrate some sample of the skill (i.e., secretary - the student 
prepares a polished business letter; baker - the student bakes something 
from scratch under the approval of parent or home ec teachers motor 
mechanic - student describes the operation of a motor.) 

13) Without describing your physical characteristics (hair color, eyes, etc.), 
write a paragraph about yourself, describing your interests and personality. 

14) Group students Into labor and management. Have each group draw up a 
list of basic requirements from the opposite party rigardlng salaries and 
working conditions. Negotiate to a conclusion. Assess each group's 
ability to communicate, 

15) Students can be given the opportunity to publish within the classroom. 
If they do short works like poetry, they can choose one piece of their 
own and then the rest can be chosen by a committee. If the works are 
longer like essays, stories, or poems, the class can vote on the ones to 
be included (hopefully done anonymously). The layout and art work can be 
done by an editorial committee. The teacher will probably have to type 

*5'< run the copies on the ditto or mimeo. The kids can staple and distribute 



the copies to other students and tiichers, 

16) The studerit will participate in listening gameSs activities, drills, 
that will improve his critical listening ability, (Distinguish fact 
and opinioni distinguish main Idea and supporting details.) 

17) Student will improvise a life situation and write or act out revealing 
his communication skills* as they are displayed in/on his ''object d*art". 
Following the discussion, the student will note some of the strengths and 
weaknesses of his ^'object d^art". 

18) Word drawing: Large selection of words recently used in class is placed 
on overhead projector; student required^to drw word he selects (using 
no letter symbols), 

19) English skills: Diagnostic test - pretest of skills^ teacher evaluation* 
Student decides which area to work In and how much he will do. (Minimum / 
requirement set by instructor and student.) 

20) Communication skills: Use communication packet symbol packet (available 
from Bell Telephone Company), 

21) Use of pictures for comparison/contrast. Each student has two' pictures; 
Student writes sentences of similarity or the differences; other students 
evaluate how well the person perceived and explained. 

22) The student will collect data re a_ vo cation of his choicei using the foil owl n 
sources: dai ly newspapers , weekly magazines s trade journalSi professional 
publlcatiDns, The data will be translated Into verbal and non-verbal 
statements- These will be mounted for display on one of the following 
devices: mobiles collagep mural , poster. After mounting, student will 
participate With others 1n a discussion of his Interests, abiltties, and 
career choices, as they are displayed In/on his "object d'art'U Following 
the discussion, the student will note some of the strengths and weaknesses of 

,^.his "object d'art". 



23) Creatt job interview situations in the form of scripts for radio, stage, 
TV, etc. Pupils could "produce" these choosing the actors, directing, etc. 

24) Based upon a series of photographs related to a vocation, the student will 
make a response involving (a) a selection of music that he feels is 
associated with the vocation, (b) a written or oral statement - prose or 
poetry. He will synchronize the two and make a presentation (either "live" 
or taped). 
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Teacher Suggestions: 

1) Student responsibility: student will self-evaluate teacher is 
facilitator, 

2) Some information may already be available (standardized tests i math, 
readlngi spenirg^ etc.)* Help student interpret the meaning of these 
scores and place in his "taking stock" notebook at the end of the unit. 

3) Teacher will visit each group and give each member feedback on what 
his strengths and weaknesses are and ways to improve them, 

4) The student could draw up a plan (brief paragraph) in which he states 
what he feels to be his weaknesses and strengths in the communication 
area and what he can do to improve the weaknesses. This could be later 
turned into a contract for individualized instruction, 

5) At the end of the evaluation period^ the teacher can schedule one or 
two weeks for Individualized instruction or class activities where 
students work on English skills 1n which they found themselves weak, 

References: 

1) Five Words Long , Dawson/Bamman Field Educational Enterprises t Inc, 
San Francisco, pp. 2-12, 79-92 

2) Smiths Edwin H., Individual Reading Placement Inventory (tests up to 
6th grade level) 

3) Free to Choose , Field Ed. Pub., 1969, whole book. 

4) Free _to_ Read , Henry Bammanj Field Ed. Pub., 1970| Chapter 8 and p. 246 and 
whole book. ' 

5) Harmon, Ernest, What' s Your Bag? 

6) Hirsekorn, Arnold A, Job Finding Kit s Coordinating Council for Occupational 
Education, Olympia. , 

7) English On The Job , Carlin/Ellsworth ( Book A) , pp. 3-25, 30-115, 116-61 , 194-210 



Personal Awareness - "Taking Stock of Myself" 

Major Objective I: The student will develop an awareness of himself 

as an Individual 1n the world, Including personality 
traits, interests j and skills. 

Sub-Objective 0: The student will seek to understand the relationship between 

language and behavior and Its Importance 1n the world of work 

Student Activities: 

1) This activity is used to increase students' understanding of how language 
can serve to enlarge or restrict alternatives for behavior. Example: 
List the apparent options open to the speakers and the listeners of the 
following statements: 

Statement Speakers O ptions Listeners options 

lA Let's change the oil now, 

IB What do you think of changing the 

oil now? 

2A If you do that again, I'll — = 

■ 2B What you just did hurts me, _____ »,._^^^__ 

3A Report at 9:00 o'clock. — .= 

3B Report by 9:00 o'clock. _______ ...____.._____ 

2) Students might be placed In small groups and take part In a real-life job 
activity in which the teacher builds In a conflict situation. Hopefully, 
the conflict will evolve naturally from the activity and not begin with a 
conflict that must be solved. Perhaps a person must tell another that he 
has made a serious error. , The ensuing discussion is not supervised and the 
only rule Is that kids "language" their way out of the problem. The conver- 
sation would be taped without the participating members knowing 1t. After 



the conflict is resolved or reaches a stalemate, the members would have 
the chance to listen to what they have said, perhaps in the presence of 
a teacher. How might the problem have been resolved more easily? Are 
you satisfied with the result? 

3) Given a list of examples of language expressions (similar but different), 

the student will examine his reaction to each statement Including a projection 
of probable behavior and share orally with the class. For example: 
lA "Move over!" 

B "I beg your pardon, would you please allow me to pass?" 
(This activity 1s not specifically related to the work worldO 

4) If you can find a cooperative sales person who goes from home to home, ask 
that she come in and give a sample of her sales pitch. Perhaps the sales 
person will be willing to discuss the word choice, tone of voice, and 
patterning that they have been taught. If not, then your students can 
discuss the technlquas. Logical sources: Collier's or Britannica Encyclo- • 



pedi a representative, Kirby vacuum cleaner salesman, Avon Lady, Heritage 
Corporation, land development salesman, insurance salesman. Perhaps a 
parent would volunteer. (Be careful that the sales person does not try 
to make contact with your students or their parents.) 
5) Students may undertake a survey of the variety of predictions people make 
about the behavior of things that bear certain labels. Example: What 
actions or behaviors would you predict of: 
!• A box 7. An engine 12. A teenager 

2. A container . 8. A motor 13. A young man 



17. Instanment contrac 

18. Charge account 
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3. A package 

4, A supervisor 
5* An ixpaditer 
6, A boss 



9, A Negro 
10. A black 
n * A colored 



14. A kid 

15 p A gun 

16* ,A firearm 
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19. A custoriier 

20. A client 

21 . A Republ 1 can 

22. A conservativ& 



Groups then examine and d1sc.„ tf. 

^^t" the e.ph.„-. o„ . -ch 

on the importance of beha^i-n 

O'" person Interviewed appear self V 

«y« contact? " -'^-conf,dentJ sincere? .hat about 

2) C1d the interviewer see. interested' u ■ 
7) Invite ;, c , f^ested? Hurried? 

-tea speaker .he win 

Personnel trainer at a, ""^"^^'^^ Utely 

^- "ale Carnegie official 

3- Personnel manager for a local In, 

^- ««P-sentat1ve Of the t 1 T "™ 

. '"^"9 of operators 

To help desensif-i'^^ 

H desensitize yourself tn 

a .css,..,,,,,_ role p,a. situations 

P'a-^ out. discuss the altern^t V ° " ''"^ 
-»naMe and the ra™i.e.,,„, ,,7"^ ^ ™P'-e has 

°^~n Of co»u„ication patterns. Oivide the' 

three .roups discuss a controversial sup ^''^ ^'^'^ " 

as observers, .s the discus "^^^ ^-P^ 

=P"^-s. „u.Per Of ^^^^ "7 ^^^'-> Observers list a„ 

patterns, reverse roles. ^ "-^^ ^P-^ 'o, etc. olscuss 

'OJ Conmunlcation modeh Develon , ' 

^'•'^-----i„:::::::-- 

'^----n^ the It^^^^^^ 
^o"'^ also consider the educational ""^'^^^^ 
pattern. " of people on their 
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n) A relationship game: List separate events from a single situation on the 
board; e.g.i things' that happened In a stor^^i things that happen during 
a job interview, things that happen leading up to a worker's being fired. 
Draw a line or stretch a string between any two events and attempt to 
identify the type of relationship between the two events; e.g,^ this must 
have happened after that; this is a cause of that; this Is one part of 
that; this 1s an example of that; this couldn-t have happened without that, 
etc. The game can be varied to show almost every sort of relationship 1t 1s 
possible to think of: alternative solutionSs categoriesi authority-depen- 
dency, description, comparison^ contrast* chronolpgys s1zei functions or 
whatever. 

12) Before reading a work of literature, role play a situation abstracted 
from the work. For example^ role play a girl deciding whether to take 
the blame for her brother* discovered at a drive-in with the family car 
by their angry father who had forbidden the boy to take the car. 
(Sophocles* Antigone ) 

13) Practice understanding the processes of communication. Cast the ^'message*' 
from various sources into subject/predicate frames: 

Subject: What the person 1s talking about. 
Predicate: What the person is saying about it. 
Examples 



Subject 



Predicate 



Newspaper headline- 



Thousands 



idled by dock strike 



A short story: 



People 



are no da^n jood 



A poem: 



Fences 




Memo from the boss: 



Late employees 



/ 



wi 1 1 be fired 
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Cutting up newspaper headlines into two piles - subjects and predicates - 
then selecting from each pile to form new messages is one way to introduce 
this activity. 

14) A group of four or five individuals will be placed on a balloon with 

only one parachute* Each individual will assume the role of an occupation. 
Explain in an oral speech why his or her occupation is more important 
than any others. After all speeches s students decide which occupation 
is most important. 
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Personal Awarene?*;' "t^i.- 

reness. Taking Stock of Myself" 

. interests, and skills. ' ' ■ 

Sub-Objective E- Tha ^i-.^ ^ 

-"e.a.,„eMscwnaM„t,to.a.edecisfons. 

Student Activities: 

U Given a short sketch nf 4 ■ 

SKetch of an individual, list five thinas th. ^ ^■ 
valued. Stud-nt wm - ^"^"95 the individual 

4) Questions to aenpi-ata j ■ . 

^ 0 generate decs ton-making prceasses- 

=) Would'you P.ef Tjo^ ^hI?''.""' uninteresting, 
5) Questions to generate thought and exploration.' . 
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g) How do jobs shape a person's personality? 

h) How much novelty can be expecttd from a job? 

i) What jobs are complex? 
j) What jobs are simple? 

k) What jobs are satisfying? 

1) Is a job necessary to the welfare of a person? 

m) Do all jobs provide for your personal welfare = emotionally? 

6) Student is In charge of a village that 1s forced to evacuate by means of 
the bordering rivers all other acciss routes to the village are destroyed 
The problem is that there are 60 villagers and only enough boats for 40 
people. What is to be done? 

7) Choose an occupation of interest and then assume you are approximately 
35 years Of age* Research and decide which is the best means of 
achieving personal success* Decide on where you will work, salary 
expectations I family status s future expectations , etc, 

8) The STP Problem Solving procedure: The class selects a problem they're 
concerned about and about which they have some information. Indicate 
you would like them to state in trios their community ideas about the 

.. problem. After trio has completed their ideas s introduce them to STP 
procedure. 

S T ' P 

Situation Target (GQal) Procedures 

Describe categories ^ get paraphrasei then ask students in trios to 

categorize their coinments. Then have trios share five comments with the 

class and feel free to disagree with the comments and/or the categor1za= 

tions* Nexti ask class to determine which needs and procedures relate to 

which goals. Are all the needs '^covered"? Do the procedures relate to 

the goals? 

9) Unit on stock market:' Student receivts $10sOOO upon death of relative; 
forced to invest in number of stocks , etc. 

]n\ ^r^rk through any inquiry probTem using the inquiry technique. 



11) Lifeboat game - ship sinks ^ there will be 12 of 25 able to go in the 
remaining lifeboat. Who has to stay? 

12) A. Read stories selected that have to do with mystery; i.e. solve murder, etc. 
B. Set up a live situation and have students react to it = stresses 

observation* 

13) Given a 11st of decisions t pick the five most Important decisions and list 
them in order of importance and after each write why 1t was important or 
critical* Share your list with other students. 

14) Create a hypothetical situation in which your fellow students must select 
six out of twelve people who will be allowed to go into a bomb shelter 
with enough foods air^ and space for six people for a period of thirty 
days. Students will be given background information on each individual 
and will base his decision upon this Information and his own values. 

15) Fill a small bag with variety of items (small blocks of wood, nuts, 
bolts* marbles s pieces of clothe etc*) Student empties bag on table 
and begins to arrange items according to categories he has identified, 
(Other classifications may be had; in facti as many classifications can 
be developed as Imagination and perception of student allows.) 

16) Students (3--4) are given one element of a situation (e.g,s two people 
are standing on street cornt^r). They decide on what elements are needed 
to make the situation suitable for dialoguing* Dialogya itl 

17) Write on cards controversial or opinion statements. Divide students 
into groups and distribute one card to each group* Each group must then 
unanimously agree or disagree with the statement on their card (each 
student may also be responsible for one reason for group's decision). 
Reassemble and have each group state Its decision and reasons for the 
whole group to respond to, 

o 
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18) Show films such as confrontation (San Francisco State Colltge Riots) 
and discuss the various positions the people in the film wire forced 
by their beliefs to take. Eviluate the dismissal of students at the 
college and make value Judgments on them. Share your judgments with 
others. 

19) Group students into labor and management,- Have each group draw up a 
list of basic requirements regarding salaries and working conditions. 
Negotiate to a conclusion. 
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1) Good resource book 1s Deciding by H. Gelatts, Barbara Varenhorsti 
and Richard Carey. It is published by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, New York, 1972* It may be ordered from the Publication Office ^ 
College Entrance Examination Board, Box 592^ Princetons New Jersey. 
$2.50 a copy. 

2) Teaching material for decision making: a booklet filled with little 
exercises about the pitfalls in decision making: '*Why Do We Jump to 
Conclusions?", available from the Semantics Society , less than a dollar, 

3) Games - Decision Making: 

Honopoly-type games can be used to foster decision making, because kids 
get Immediate feedback regarding his choices ^ his decisions to act in 
a particular way. 



n 

"OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS" 

Major Objective II: The student will survey occupational opportuni- 
ties and begin to relate his Interests , abilities, 
and English skills to general occupational 
fields (clusters) 
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"Opportunity Knocks" 

Major Objective lli The student wm survey occupational opportunities 

and begin to relate his interests, abilities and 
English skills to general occupational fields (clusters), 

Sub-Objective A: The student will examine several occupational areas. 

Student Activities: 

1) Using the Information gained In the first unltSj bring in speakerss 
filmsi and special programs related to expressed interests and abilities, 

2) Prepare a summary sheet on each presentation* 

3) Schedule a field trip for the class to either or both the high school 
vocational department and a vocational school in the area, (Consult 
your teacher for help*) 

4) Schedule additional speakers and programs from vocational departments* 

5) Help build a class library of free or inexpensive materials outlining 
employment opportunities 1n the U. S, (1,e,, government, union, or 
industry publ icatlonsO Also, add a shelf of library materials on 
loan and check State Coordinating Council for Occupational Education 
material' aval lable from Olympla. 

6) From speakers, films, programs, and literature^ prepare three job 
descriptions. Include training^ salary ranges Job availability, future 
English skills required, working conditions. 

7) After researching the nature of jobs, prepare collages from clippings 
which represent the Image of that task in tfirms of tools, activities, 
locations, etc, 

8) Check the Iqcal dally paper; read the help wanted ads and xhoose one to - 
answer in proper letter-writing form. 

9) Demonstrate effective interview skills in securing information by arranging 
and conducting an interview with three people representing three vocations. 



10) Conduct an Intemew with parents acting as Interviewer or interviewee. 

11) A student will research job opportunitiis and prepare a program, 
"I'va Got A Secret", to inform the class of his chosen vocation. 
(Blindfold panel and panelists ask questions about his vocation that 
can be answered "yes" or "no". Panel guesses vocation.) 

.12) Prepari 8mm movies of the local scene depicting business opportunities. 
The student will have the chance to bitter know what he would like to 
do by arranging a visitation at place he might like to be employed, 
followed up by a report to the whole class or to class members who are 
also Interested In the same area. 

Example: Student wants to be a laboratory technician in a hospital . 
Arrange a tour of the lab by phone or letter. Talk to 
people about education needed, pay. hours, duties - anything 
significant as an interested inquirer. 

Tasks for students: 

1. Prepare questions in advance to ask people while on tour. 

2. Set up an interview. 

3. Attend interview. 

4. Prepare report to fellow students, 

. ■ ■ ■ 5. Write thank you litter to laboratory personnel. 

13) Collect clothing/head gear relating to different occupations. Students 
could write letters requesting information/material. Display letters and 
materials in classroom. 

14) Bring in speakers from all fields of work. Students could make arrange- 
• ments via telephone or appointment. 



E,<ample: Public employees 
Semi =skn led 
Proffssionil 

15) Studtnts bring in tools representative of various occupations. They 
could writt letters requesting Information/materials. Display tools 
and letters 1n classroom, 

16) Students tape record an interview with a personnel director and share 
with class. Build up a bank of taped interviews. 

17) Student will select a vocation, then take photographs of people invol 
in the vocation. The photographs can be arranged to make " particula 
statement about the vocation. . ' 

18) Small groups can make a manual or a catalog for a vocation, including 
data possible, including photographs, diagrams, blueprints, itc. EacI 
pupil could research his own vocation. The student will contemplate 
about the probable new occupations of the future. He will project the 
possible Job description, pay requirements and the personal sknis he 
win need to have to function in the role. 

19) Through role playing, improvisation, or smal l group exercises , examine 
the possible need for mob ill ty. 

Examples : ' ' 

1, Desire for job Improvement. 

2.. Closure of the plant because of an ecological problem. 

3. Job becoming obsolete. . 

4. Employer changes mind. 

5. Product demand drops. . 
20) "What's My Line?" 

A, Student researches interest area (job) getting information on job ^ 
avanability, average salary, and educational and job requirements.- 



B. Aftir completing research, he 1s quizzed in front of class (5 minutes) 
by other students whose purpose is to discover the interest area. 

21) Fllmstrips can be made on any area of the ''world of work"; i.e. obtaining 
a job, keeping a job, etc., a particular job cluster. 

22) Develop a Learning Resource Center LAP whereby, through an inquiry approach, 
students Indivi dually learn how the LRC works; specifically, the card 
catalog, referances (emphasis on encyclopedias and Readers Guide ) , and 

book classification. For the full procedure, write to or get in touch 
with Mr. Jim Barchek, LA Coordinator, Kent, Washington, and ask for the 
Library Skll-ls LAP. 

23) Knowing needs of positions: List the jobs you are most interested in,' 
group these by clusters. Divide your fellow students to cover each of, 
clusters. Discuss the specific needs of each Job - job differences. 
Print the listings and post them In the room. 

24) Be a tour guide: 

1. Select area of Interest. 

2. Research, organize, set introduction to students (lets them know in 
speech) where, who, why, etc. 

3. Select pictures, material sent for, slide, etc., and take class on tour. 

4. Be able to answer questions. 

25) Research the nature of jobs; prepare collages from clippings which represent 
the ■image of that task in terms of tools, activities, locations, etc. 

26) Display in cla.ssroom. Browse through vocational materials 1n either the 
resource center of wherever materials are located in the classroom. 
Build a bulletin board display. Make It compititlve on the basis of 
balance, information, artistry. Have pictures of people at work. 
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27) Plan field trips to visit different businesses. Tour the facility and 
' interview the boss". Ask him to relate to the group the common causes 

for termination of employees. Discuss these reasons for termination with 
the class and evaluate them. 

28) As a result of a field trip (or while on field trip) involving a vocation, 
the student will Hst those aspects of the vocation that he finds appealing/ 
Intiresting/ intriguing; also, list the negative features of the vocation. 
Compare list with others to idintify common items arjd unique ^ Individual 
items. 

29) Collect data regarding a vocation of his choice i using the fol lowing^ 
sources: daily newspapers, weekly magazines, trade journals^ professional 
publications. The data will be translated Into verbal and non-verbal 
statements. These will be mounted for display on one of the following 
devices: mobne^ collages murals poster. After mounting ^ student will 
participate with others in a discuislon of his interests ^ abilities, and 
career choices as they are displayed in/on his "object d'art". Following 
the discussion, the student will note some of the strengths and weaknesses 
of his "object d'art". / Have students make mobiles, conages, bulletin board 
displays * etc, j concerning occupational area. 

30) Each student selects a vocation; researches it for data needed to inform ^ 
someone else what the vocation is about, where to gOi whom to see, questions 
to ask, answers to give. PhotographSs drawings s illustrations, diagrams, 
etc, that are Infonnatlve should be Included* Keep catalog entry to one 
page , (Format and contents to be decided upon by class.) 



Teacher Suggestions: 

1) When speakers are asked to come, they are asked to cover, in addition to 
information about the company, Information on what types of communication 
(English) sknis are required or handy to have. 

2) Keep the list of speakers and programs centered on interest areas but 
take Into account job potential now and in the near future. 

3) Stress In class or through the speakers the flexibility required in 
preparing for future job markets. 

References : 

1) Occupational Education Fact Finding Series (Part I), pp. 1-12. 

2) Watson, Bernard C. PAC - People and Choices Career FoUo (set Includes 
TOO job descriptions). 

3) Hughes Elementary School, Seattle - Career Oriented Education , 
"Charlie Brown Looks at Careers", "Banking" 

4) U. S. Dept. of Labor, Occupational Outlook Handbogk . 1972-73, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 

5) Free to Read , Henry Bamman. Field Ed. Pub. , S. F. 1970, p. 37. 

6) Dawson, Mildred, £ive Words Loncf . pp. 1-62; 77-124. 

7) Harmon, Ernest ."Wh at's Your Bag " 

8) The Millers and Wi Hie B . , Lerner & Moller (one of a series) 

9) Career Oriented Education (packet from Hughes Elementary, Denny Junior High, 
Seattle) 



Dear Parents: 

This year our class will be studying careers. One major emphasis will 
be on a study of workers in the community who have in their background a 
knowledge' of simple utensils and hand tools used by the family. . 

A child should be shown, from the beginning of his school years, that 
there is a real need for him to be learning. He should be shown that what 
he 1s learning in school will be useful to him as it prepares him for 
adulthood. I feel that this can be accomplished by introducing the students 
to workers in our community who can tell them how school helped them with 
their Jobs and by giving the students "hands on" activities using utensils 
and tools that some workers use. 

Our course of study will give you, as parents, an opportunity to 
participate in your.child's education. Please fill out the following 
questionnaire and send it back with your child. 

Thank you. 



1. What IS your job? ■ ' 

2. Would you be wining to talk to our class about your job at some time 
during the year? y es no 

, • Could you come to school hours, M-F, 8:40 a.m. - 

. ■ 3:10 p.m.?__ 

Could you bring with you any uniform, tools, or 
equipment you use on your job? 

3. If you cannot visit the classroom, would you be willing to fill out a 
job interview form that can be read to the class? 

y es n o 

4. Would you have any time when you could come to the classroom and 
demonstrate any of the following?: 

s olid and liquid measuring instruments 
b asic cooking utensils • 
s imple woodworking tools 
n eedle and thread 
• b asic needlework stitches 

5. Do you have a hobby, collection, or talent you would like to share 
with the class? 
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LEARNING ABOUT A JOB 



Teacher Suggastions' 
A, Sources of Occupational Information 
I. For Workers and Employees 

1, Telephone directory 

2. Local offices of .employment service 
3/ Chamber of Commerce 

4. Labor union 

5. Professional and trade associations 

6. Banks 

7. Relatives and friends 

8. Teachers and vocational counselors 

II. Publications 

1, Dccupatlonar Outlook Handbook 

U, S, Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Washington 5 D.C* 

2/ Job Guide for Young Workers 
S. Employment Service 

HI. Questjons for Students to Seek Answers 

1 . Nature of work 
2* Future prospects 

3. Work environment 

4. Qualifications for employment 

5. Aptitudes " 

6. Tools and equipment needed 

7. Legal requirements 

8. Unions 

9. Apprenticeship 

10. Method of entrance 

n . Advancemf/nt 

12. Earnings 

13. Vacate ons 

14. Hazards 

15* Advantages and disadvantages 

16, Discriminations 
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Teacher Suggistions: 

This '1s a survey to better help you understand a particular occupation, 

JOB TITLE 

1, What duties do you have to perform? 
. 2, Why did you choose this particular job? 

3. What are the special physical demands? 

4. What educational requirements do you need to do your job? 

5. What school subjects have especial ly helped you to do your Job? 

6. What do you like about your job? 

7. What do you dislike about your job? 

8. Are there any special tools and equipment required 1n this OGCupatlon? 

9. What are the special interests people in this occupation possess? 

10, Do you have to have a certificate or license to work in this occupation? 
n. Do you have to have any special physical skills to do your job? 

12. What are the average earnings per week in this occupation? 

13. Are there advancement opportunities in this field? 

14. What would happen if your job did not exist? 

15* "If I were to decide to go into this occupations what decisions would I 
have to begin making? 



Major Objective II: The student wil 1 survey occupational opportunities and 

begin to relate his interests, abilities, and English 
skills to general occupational fields (clusters), 

Sub-Objective B- The student will become familiar with terminology from the 

world of work {I.e., W-2's, p1nk slip, resumfe) 

Student Activities: 

1) Brainstorm words such as career or occupation . List terms that are 
special to particular crafts such as in newspaper work - edit , typo , 
deadline . 

2) Develop a job vocabulary. Students are responsible for learning the 
spelling and meaning. 

3) Select from a government listing of existing occupations those that 
have the most glamorous sound, then meet in small groups to discuss 
your lists. The discussion should include the advantages and disad- 
vantages of committing oneself to an entire course of studies just 
because one is. "in love" with the sound of the title. Lab Technician . . 
Discussion groups might speculate about the extent to which people 
aspire to various occupations on the strength of the sound of the :'ob • 
title- also the extent to which good jobs go unfilled because they 
bear ungl amorous titles. 

4) Fees = salary and binefi'ts (What is it air about?) 

Through speakers, small group discussion, or role playing, examine 
salaries - the deductions and why they are made; union and company 
regulations and benefits, employment agencies and their fees. 

5) Develop a crossword or hidden word puzzle designed to acquaint the 
reader .with the terminology of his chosen vocation. 



"Opportunity Knocks" ' 

Major Objective 11: The student will survey occupational opportunities and 

begin to relate his Intergsts, abilities and English 
skills to general occupational fields (clusters). 

Sub-Objective C: The student wi 1 1 examine society's attitudes toward 

various occupations. 

Student Activities: . ' 

1) Bring two pictures of people with whom occupations might be associated. 
These pictures are then displayed in the classroom without Identification 
In discussing identification of the occupations, students become aware 

of physical characteristics Identified with various occupations ;1 .e. , 
uniforms, age, lunch pail, etc., and the resulting feelings and values 
our society holds for each. 

2) Work through LAP, "Why Work". Write: State Supervisor of English 
Language Arts, Olympia, Washington. 



"Opportunity Knocks" 

Major Objective m The student will survey occupational opportunities and 

begln.to relate his interests, abilities and English 
skills to gengril occupational fields (clusters) 

Sub^Objectlve D: The student will becce fa.niar with the influence of 

automation as well as supply and demand on the job market. 

Student Activities: 

1) Through Improvisation or brief prepared skits - participate in the 

subject. 

■ Ideas: 1 . Students divide into teams. Develop a scene showing the 
conflict or problem of automation^ and loss of a job. 

2. Develop some crisis situations. Give a. crisis basic 
characters and assign parts; Jiave them improvise. 

3. Role play a supply and demanrcrlsls in a factory personnel 
office* 

2) Suggested films to use: 1, J999 - (Philco-Ford) 

2. Why Man Creates fPaWn cn^ r^ni^iny ClHIK 

3) Develop a gama or games utilising the situations caused by automation 
(elimination of jobs, creation of Jobs, financial crises resulting 

therefrom, etc. ), 

4) use the VIEW deck. found in your library (Vital Information for Education 
and work) . Page 2 of each entry lists the prospects and opportunities 
including present prospects, future prospects, opportunities for advance- 
ment and other jobs in the career family. 

5) Speakers or panels, after surveying the community resources, invite 
speakers and/or panelists to speak on the effect of automation on the 



job market. These should cover past^ present and future occupations. 
Possibilities : • 1. Panel of retired businessmen, man now in development 

office, and student or apprentice; 
. 2. PersonneT officer of a large firm; 

3. Managers of companies who are automatlrig. 

6) Use, ballad, "John Henry", (poem or recording of musical version). ' " 
Discuss John Henry's losing his job to the steam drill. Its effect 

on his spirit. 

7) Small Group Discussion Ideas- 

a) What would yo"^ do 1f you were working and suddenly your job didn't 
exist any more because of automation? 

b) What jobs which don't exist at this time do you think might be 
available in the next ten years? Twenty years? - 

c) What jobs that you know about have become obsolete In the past ten 
years? Twenty years? 

d) What jobs do you think may become obsolete In the next ten years? 
Twenty years? 

e) Develop a graphic or 3D project that shows the effect of automation or 
supply and demand. 

f) Have group speculate on what might happen If . . . (task III, Taba). 

8) Select and research an industry, area, product, or city which has been 

affected by automation and/or supply and demand in the job market^ 

1 .i. movie 'industry railroads 

Pittsburgh, PA : Boeing Company 

Transportation ecology 

9) Examine the need for changes in educational programs to prepare people 
for jobs In the future. Write a course of study program to present to the 

o teacher and fellow students. Then discuss the programs designed with a group. 



10) Contimplate about the probable new occupations of the future. He will 

prospect the possible job description^ pay^ requirements * and the personal 
skills he will need to have to function in the role. 
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Ill 

GETTING THE JOB 
"Communicate or Be Lost 1n the Shuffle" 

Major Objective III: The student will divelop the language 

arts skills necessary to find and to 
secure employmtnt. 



"Communicate or Be Lost in the Shuffle'- Personal Resume 

Major Objective III: Getting the Job* 

The student will develop the language arts skills 
necessary to find and to secure employment. 

Sub-Objective A: The student will compile a complete personal resum# that 

includes all necessary information. 

Student Activities: 

1) Make a bulletin board with instructions * samples and large mock-up 
of resume* Provide questions that are to be answered as students 
read the bulletin board, 

2) When students have completed personal resumes, arrange to have them- - 
read by local personnel people. Have the person comment on the 
document's content and quality. 

3) Write and study ads: Have a paper for each student; let them take 
several ads and try to determine what the employer would like to see 

in a resume. After studying the ads^ write several "ads" which tell the 
fyll story of the job, 

4) Listening and Observing: Use listening - non-verbal and verbal 
exercises to help students recognize need for accuracy and clarity. 
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Teacher Suggestions: 

1) There are a number of guides available on how to write a resumi: 
Job Finding Kit - Coordinating Council for Occupational Education; 
Northwest Education & Employment Dl^rectory - Jobs Unlimited, Inc., 
Everett i Washington 

2) Explain purpose and form of resume cover letter. (Bring in examples, 

3) At the end of this activity each student will have in his possession 
three perfect copies of his resume to use as he wishes. 

4) Have sample resumes for use in the class. 

References: - 

1) Springboard > Special Service Supply, pp, 23. 

2) J ob Finding Kit s Kirsekorn, Arnold A. - Coordinating Council for f 
Occupational EducatiQn 

3) Harmon i Ernest, What's Your Bap? 

4) Who's Hiring Who? 

5) The Turner-^Livingston Communications Series s The Letters You Write 

6) Ostroms Stanley , Self Appraisal and Assessment Structure 

7) Gelatt, et al. Deciding 

8) Getting a Job - The World of Work 2 

9) Five Words Long , Dawson/ Banrnan, 33-44 

10) English On the Job (BKA), Carl In/Ellsworth , pp. 194-210, 116-161 



"Communicate or Be Lost in the Shuffle" Job Leads 

Major Objective III: Getting the Job: 

The student win develop the language arts skills 
necessary to find and secure employment. 
Sub-Objective B: The student will identify job leads 1n an area of Interest, 

using as many different sources as he can. 

Student Activities: 

1) In small groups, bnmstorm where to look for a job or 1f some 
students have had one, where they got information about the job. 
List sources of leads. 

2) Interview at least three people who are currently employed and ask 
"them how they found out about their first Job. Report back to your 

group. 

3) Locate job possibilities in the daily newspaper. Find at least three 
addresses for a letter of inquiry (show them how to watch out for problems). 

a) Using want ads. 

b) Using gineral news onlyi i,e. news stories about new stores, 
factories, governnient contracts, obituaries. 

4) Write and place an effective situation wanted ad. 

5) Interview and take notes on the services offered by both a private and 

a public employment agency. Ask questions about: what jobs are in demand, 
what the charges are, what percent of people get places successfully, 
are people placed outside the area very often? 

6) Build a list of people you know who would be helpful in finding a job. . 
Give name, address, phone, and position, .Talk to two or three. 
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Ttacher Suggestions: 

1) Students may tend to believe an outside source of information on 

job leads, so bring in a speaker from the State Employment Office. 

2) For Activity 2, prepare students by building a list of three or four 
questions; i.e.. What was your first Job? Where did you find out about 
it? How did you get it? Are you still on the same job? 

3) Talk about jobs you have had (in and out of education), and how you 
got them, 

4) Diversify student Interviewees: Ask someone who has just recently 
entered the job market and one who has been In It for awhile. 

5) Have a high school counselor come In and talk about Job and training 
placement. He should also cover questions generally asked the school 
by employers. 

References : 

1) Hugnes Elementary School, Seatfj. Career Oriented Education , 
"Teaching HorticuTusre", "A Class Newspaper" ■ (career oriented) 

2) Free to Choose. H. Orvme Nordberg, Field Ed. Pub. '■969, p. 153=7 

3) Free to Read. Henry Bamman, Field Ed. Publication, 1969, p. 30 

4) Springboard , Special Service Supply, pp. 23, 

5) Hlrsekorn, Arnold A., Job Finding Kit . Coordinating Council for Occupational 
Education 
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"Commynlcate or Ba Lost in tht Shuffle" Business Letters 

Major Objective III: Getting the Job: 

The student will develop the language arts skills 
necessary to find and secure employment.' 

Sub-Objective C: The student will write an acceptable business letter of 

Inquiry. 

Student Activities: 

1) In small groupSi establish criteria for a good business letter, 

2) Using a lead address from Activity Ills 3, write a letter of inquiry 
asking about job possibilities, background In personal and communications 
skills neededs and high school courses suggested for work in this area. 
Request a job application form. Address an envelope and mail this 
letter* Evaluate your' letter against the criteria for inquiry letters. 

3) Review the qualifications of a good cover letter to a resum^ and write one, 

4) Write a letter to a unions professional groups or government agency ^ 
requasting Information on a specific career choice, 

5) Write a letter requesting free or inexpensive career information for 
Inclusion in the class library. 

6) Write a letter of resignation. 

7) Write letters requesting .information (bulletins on occupations ^ ordering 
materials^ and correcting an order which was not properly fnied) . Do 
exercises in following directions (order blanks^ accident reports). 

8} In a paper or small group, contemplate the probable new occupations of the 
future. Project the possible job description, pay, requirements, and the 
personal skills a person will need to have to functi u 1n the role, 

9) Bring inspeakers from all fields of work. Make arrangements via telephone 



or appointment. Example: public employees 

seiTii-skined 
professional 

10) Lettef writing: a) Learn form of stmi-block and block. 

b) Find out about tax, postage weight, how sent. 

c) Figure location and zip code - postage range, etc. 
c) Classify types of communication: social, business, 

acceptance, regrets , iny1ta:ions, appl 1 cations » 
appointments. 
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Teacher Suggestions; 

1) Have students in small groups check esch others' letters in the 
rough draft stages. 

2) Check letters before they are sent, 

References: 

1) Free to Choose . H. OrvUle Nordberg, Field Ed. Pub., 1969. 
pp, 101-8, U3-8, 227-232. 

2) Springboard Special Service Supply, p. 23. 

3) Hirsekorn, Arnold A., Job Finding Kit , Coordinating Councn for 
Occupational Education. 

4) English on the Job , Carlln/Ensworth , pp. 3-25, 30-115, 194-2l0, 211-262 (BKA) 

5) V ocational Eng ., Jochen S Shapiro, Bk. 1, pp. 195-216,, Bk.3, pp. 256-262. 
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"Communicate or Be Lost in the Shuffle" Applications 

Major Objectlvi III: Getting the Job: 

The student win develop the language arts skills 
necessary to find and secure employment. 

Sub-Objective D: The student will fill out correctly at least three different 

types of application forms encountered in the world of work. 

Student Activities,: ' 

1) Prepare questions to ask a personnel speaker, I.e., what they look for, 
what English skills are handy, how to fill out forms. Take notes and 
fill out an application during a visit of a personnel specialist. 

2) Complete an employee aptitude and screening test from several personnel 
offices. {Get copies from your teacher.) 

3) Ask personnel speaker to go over two samples of a completed application 
form --one correctly done and one incorrectly filled out, 

4) In small groups, develop criteria for well = fined-out forms and, using 
this criteria, evaluate several types of forms filled out by the students. 

5) Role play: you are a personnel officer and you work for a company of a 
certain type. You need a particular type of employee. Devise an applica- 
tion form and method of evaluating those who fill it out. Have student 

In your group fill it out. Evaluate 1t. 

6) Fill out a job informatiQn fact sheet to be carried with you when you go 
to fin out applications. Use application forms from the class as guide 
to what Information is helpful to have. List names and addresses, phone 
numbers of references and former and present employers , dates of employment, 
approximate salary and wage. 

7) Letter writing unit: Learn the form of semi=block and block. 



'8) Work on order blank forms - tax, postage weight, how sent. 
Be able to figure location and zip code, postage range, etc. 
Communication: social, business, acceptance, regrets. Invitations, 
appl icatlonsi , appointments. 
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Teacher Suggestions; 

1) Lots of firms do not wish their aptitude tests to be distributed, 
though you may ask. Several texts provide sample tests. 

2) Check Project VIEW (Coordinating Council for Occupational Education 
or Yakima Public Schools) for Information on applications. 

3) Make sure one of the forms they fill out is the long, standard federal 
employment form. Check federal dvil service. 

4) Many forms now require essay-type answers to questions, such as 
"why you want the job" and "how you would contribute to the firm". 
Get some of these. 

5) Stress the experience portion of the form. Fill 1n something. 
Almost every student has done some work, even if it is baby-sitting 
or yard work. 

6) Refer to LAP - "Filling Out Forms" - available from State Supervisor, 
Language Arts, Superintendent of Publi-c Instruction Office, Olympia. 

References: 

1) Free to Choose . H. Orville Nordberg, Field Ed. Pub., 1969, pp. 109, 227 

2) Springboard , Special Service Supply, pp. 3, 16, 23. 

3) Free to Read. Henrv Bamman, Field Ed. Publ., 1970. pp, 44, 235. 

4) Five Words Long - Dawson/Bamman. pp. 33-44. 

5) EnQllsh on the Job - CBrHn/ElUwnrth ^ pp. 1161 = 161 (BKA) 
Vocational English . Johen-Shapiro, BK3. p. 263-268. 
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8) Tape record an interview with a personnel director and share with 
class* Build up a bank of taped Interviews. 

9) Develop mock job interviews i Apply in writing for a specific job^ 

then go through an interview for it w 1 th the school counselor or other 
person asked to represent the Personnel Dept. Before the interview 
students had to know minimum wage, mother*s maiden name, appropriate 
attire* etc. They practiced on each other first. After the interview ^ 
Interviewer explained to the interviewee why he was a hire, a no-hire, 
or a possible hire and why. 

10) Group class by fours or fives. Separate boys and girls. Have each group 
disucss and determine what are Important standards of appearance for job 
interviews* 

11) Video-tapinc interview. Tape several Intervlewsi try to show good and 
bad techniques, ways of talking^ dressing, etc.; discuss the tapes. 
Use students in follow-ups to show how they might be changed. 

12) Conduct an Interview with parents acting as interviewer or interviewee. 
Tape its play 1t for your group* 

13) In groups write the script and dramatize for the class a puppet show 
Illustrating "Susie Wright" and ''Susie Wrong" interviewing for a job. 

14) Non=verbal communication in interviews^ Find out about non-verbal signals 
and their meaning. Divide the class into three parts* One group will 
work as employers I one as job seekers, and the third as observers. Each 

. win cdnslder their role in the activity and plan sequence. Interviewers 
should discuss ways to put employee at ease and to upset them. Iritervlewees 
should pick a role or type to play. The observers should think about the 
^ non-verbal signals and plan how to list them. Do interview verbally and 
non-verbal ly. Evaluate in trios. . - ... 



15) Craate job interview situations 1n the form of scripts for radio, stage, 
TV, etc. Pupils could "produce*' theses choosing the actors^ directing* etc 

16) Role playing Interview for a job with students being interviewer and 
intefviewee, (Other class members evaluate,) 

17) Learn about job interview techniques typically used by eniployers by 
developing a work-game packet followed by a real interview. The packet 
could include several tasks - all simulated to be as real as possible: 

1. letter writing - set up Interview letter; post-Interview letter. 

2. papers - autobiography; resymS (letters and papers to be read by 
someone other than teacher - audience 1s extremely important,) 

18) Demonstrate effective interview skills in securing information by 
arranging and conducting an interview with three people representing 
three vocations. 
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Teacher Suggestions: 

1) Video-tape several of the different i ntervlews gi ven during unit 
for evaluation later, 

2) Set up a personal grooming unit^ one for girls and one for boys 
beauty college and/or fashion or modeling school. 

3) In building interview day outline, be sure they include grooming, 
money, transportation. Put 1n form of do's and don'ts, 

4) Suggestion for Interviewer: give hypothetical situations for interviewee 
to deal with. 

Example: You are a new clerk in a department store that has a policy 
of taking no returned items unless a sales slip Is presented. 
The manager is out, an irate customer brings 1n an electric 
fry pan which he wants to return for cash/ He has no sales 
slip and there are three customers waiting somewhat Impatiently 
behind Mr. X, How would you handle the situation? 

Have several interviewees leave the room so that the remainder 
of the class can see how different Individuals react to the 
interview situation. 

References : 

1) Awareness Through Group Dynamics , Richard Rei chert, Pflaum. Use for 
discussion of individual performances. 

2) Springboard Special Service Supply^ pp. 3, 6, 16, 23. 

3) Hirsekorn, Arnold A., Job Finding Kit , Coordinating Council for Occupational 
Education 

4) Vocational Engllsii , Johen & Shapiro, Bk3p pp. 269-273, 
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"Communicate or Be Lost In the Shuffle'' Telephoning 

Major' Objictive III; Getting tht Oobi 

The student will develop the language arts skills 
necessary to find and secure employment, 

Sub-Objective F: The student will learn how to use the p' effectively 

to secure information about employment. 

Student Activities: ' -n 



1) In a telephone conversation giving a brief resumi and g 

4-4 

requesting an imployment interview:, try to receive a y 



u 



score of 15 points or more on the following rating ^ g 

OJ E 

sheet. Have the other members of your class rate you. ^ g ^ 

a) Politeness proflctency 5 4 3 2 1 

b) Voice controls quality and volume 5 4 3 2 1 

c) Important and appropriate information given 5 4=3 2 1 

d) Accurate information 5 4 3 2 1 

e) Using correct English and avoiding slang expressionL^ 5 4 3 2 1 

2) Play the role of an applicant requesting a job interview 
over the phone* 

a) Through receptionist 

b) Get interviewer's name from receptionists correctly pronounced 

c) Simulated conversation 

d) Restate agreed upon material at end of conversation (i^e., 
appointments time, and place) 

3) Make a bulletin board of telephone tips. Have the class study it for 
three minutes and then take a ''fake*' quiz on it and discuss answers. 
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4) Create job interview situations in the form of scripts for radio, 
stage, TV, etc. Pupils could "produce" these choosing the actors, 
directing, etc. 
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Teacher Suggestions: 

1) Obtain telephone froin Pacific Northwest Bell; get Bell representative to 
come to classroom, demonstrate correct celling procedures. Ube copies 
of '^Telephone Tips'' brochure from PNWB when Qlscussing use of phone, 

2) Springboard Special Service Sypplyj p. 30* 

3) Pacific Northwest Bell has a unit on telephone techniques and will loan 
telephone equipment and provide room posters. 
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IV 

HOLDING THAT JOB 
"How You Act Is What You Get" 

Major Objeetlvt IV: The student will become aware of the importance 

of positive attitudes, communication work skills, 
and intrapersonal relationships that will allow 
him to maintain and to improve his position In the 
world of work. 
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"How You Act 1$ What You Get'* The Productive Worker 

Major Objective IV: Holding That Job: 

The studant will become aware of the importance of 
positive attitudes s conmunlcation work skillSt and 
i ntrapersonal relatioriships that will allow him to 
maintain and to improve his position in the world of 
work. 

Sub-Objective A: The student will become aware of the attributes of a 

productive worker and seek to improve his ability to 
fit in and to produce on the job. 

Student Activities: 

1) In. small groups^ develop a list of personality traits and work habits 
which make a person fit into A work team (i.e. acceptance of criticism^ 
loyilty^ tardiness 5 attendance), 

2) Role play on-the*Job conflict situations as prepared by small groups 
from dittoed information sheets, (Before presentation the group should 
have the reasons for the conflict and possible methods of resolution,) 

3) Write a paragraph discussing the personality traits necessary for 
job success. 

4) Write a paragraph evaluating your own personality traits and habits 

in terms of the ideal* List areas and ways in which you need to improve. 

5) Prepare a 11st of questions to ask a speaker from the business communiCy 
about what he considers the attributes of a productive worker- to-be. 

6) Put yourself and two other students in a conflict situation where two of 
the threi people have a disagreement. The task of the third student 
would be to resolvethe conflict. There are many typical conflicts 
that occur betv/een workers* 
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7) Write a script and dramatizt for the class a puppet show illustrating 
positive ittitudes and effective Intrapersonal relationships on the job. 

8) Examine the need for changfis 1n your educational prograrn to prepare you 
for jobs In the future. Write a course of study program to present to the 
teacher and his fellow students. Work through the program you have 

desi gned . 

9) Plan field trips to visit different businesses, tour the facility and 
interview the boss. Ask him to relate to the group the common causes 
for termination of employees. Discuss these reasons for termination 
with the class and evaluate them. 

10) Bring in speakers from all fields of work. Make arrangements via 
telephone or appointment. 

Example: Public employees, semi-skilled, professional. 

11) Through small group discussion^ agree on five qualities that are necessary 
for an individual to maintain a job. Process: (1) Participants seated 

in a circle, with an outer group of non-partidpants keeping an individual 
flow chart which shows the pattern of discussion through a continuous 
line drawing. (2) Students learn the various leadership responsibilities 
of group discussion participants, specifically to facilitate, to clarify, 
to summarize, to draw out ideas, to build on ideas expressed, not to 
block discussion, not to dominate, and to agree and to disagree appropri- 
ately. (3) Evaluate discussion through flow charts, leadership qualities 
of participants, and achievement of goal for discussion. (4) Role play 
various group discussion participants roles, both negative and positivej 
for example, clarifier and dominator. 
12) A Relationship Game: List separate events from a single situation on the 
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board; e.g,, things that happened in a story, things that happen 
during a job interview^ things that happen leading to a worker's 
being fired. Then students draw a line or stretch a string between 
any two events and attempt to identify the type of relationship between 
thie two events; e.g,* this must have happened after that* this is a 
cause of that, this is one part of that, this is an example of that, 
this couldn't have happened without that* etc. The game can be varied 
to show almost every sort of relitlonship it is possible to think of: 
alternative solutions ^ categories 5 authority-dependency, description, 
comparison, contrast, chronology^ size* function, or whatever. 
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Teacher Suggestions: 

1) Prepare ditto sheets outlining four types of on-the-job conflicts: 
boss to worker, worker to worker, supervisor or foreman to worker, 
and customer to employee. Give one type to each small group to 
prepare for presentation to class. The class will give feedback 
on reasons for the conflict and possible resolutions. (The group 
should have alrMdy prepared some answers and could lead the d1 scusslon . ) 

2) Business schools have good literature, but salesmen are often willing 

to come and speak to get leads and may high-pressure students to enroll. 

3) Bring 1n armed services personnel to discuss what type of person gets 
promoted and why. 

References : 

1) Re1 chert, Richard. Self ■Awareness Through Group Dynamics . Geo. Pflaum, 
publisher, pp. 4+7-68. 

2) Springboard, Special Service Supply, pp. 2, lo, 11, 14, 15. 29, 31, 36. 

3) Free to Read . Bamman, Field Ed. Pub.; Inc., 1970, p. 29. 

4) Five Words Long . Dawson/Bamman , pp. 19-30. 

5) English On The Job. Carlln/Ellsworth , pp. 211-262, pp. 194-210 (Book A) 
5) Bell Telephone Co., World of Work . 

7) Exploring Vocations Sth grade reading program from WSU, valuable in 
many areas. 
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"How You Act Is What You Get^' Fired! 

Major Objective IV: Holding That Job: 

The student will become aware of the importancs of 
positive attitudes, communication work ski lis ^ and 
intrapersonal relationships that will allow him to 
maintain and Improve his position in the world of work 

Sub-Objective The student will become familiar with several of the most 

common reasons for employment termination* 

Student Activities: 

1) BuHd a 11st of do's and don'ts applicable to any job. (Modify your 
list for a job you hope to get this summer,} 

2) Conduct a survey among your friends asking If they have ever been 
fired, asking them what they believe the reason to be, 

3) Contact business men and employers, asking them to identify the most 
frequent reasons for employee terminations. From individual responses 
build a master 11st and rank-order 1t in small groups, 

4) Visit or phone a local office of the Washington Employment Security 
Department; talk with an employment counselor and gather information 
about employment terminations. Report your findings to your group, 

5) In small groups work out a life situation depicting some possible 
causes for employment termination. 

6) Plan field trips to visit different businesses. Tour the facility and 
interview the boss. Ask him to relate to the group the common causes 
for termination of employees. Discuss these reasons for termination 
with the class and evaluate them. 
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Fired! 

Teacher Suggestions: 

1) Invite the counselor in and/or others to discuss the attributes of 
the "drop out". Show the relationship between these attributes and 
the list of reasons for job terminations already built In class. 

2) If transportation is a probltm for your class, you could bring 
speakers in for these surveys. 

3) Tie Into the activity on telephone and use these techniques to 
build the survey list. 

References • 

1) Rei chert, Richard. Self Awareness Through Group Dynamics , George Pflaum, 
publisher, pp. 47-68. 

2) Springboard, Special Service Supply, pp. 7, 8, 13, 26, 32, 38. 

3) Free to Read . Bamman, Field Ed. Pub,, Inc., 1970, p. 35, 49. 

4) Five Words Long - Dawson/Bamman, pp. 19-30, 135-146. 

5) English On The Job . Carl in/El Isworth (BKA), pp. 211-262. 
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Moving On 

Major Objective IV: Holding That Job: — " 

The student will become aware of the importance of 
positive attitudes, communication work skills, and 
intrapersonal relationships that will allow him to 
maintain and to improve his position .in the world of work 

Sub-Objective C: The student will explore the processes of job changing 

and job promotions. 

Student Activities: 

1) Invite a personnel man to class; will explain: 1) The Importance 
of being flexible enough to change one's occupatiQn at a later date; 
2) Promotion policies. 

2) Examine services provided by an employment agency: procedure followed, 
fees paids method of paying* 

3) Examine the need for changes 1n your educational program to prepare 
you for jobs in the future. Write a course of study program to present 
to the teacher and fellow students. Work through the program you 

have designed, 

4) Contemplate the probable new occupations of the future. Project 
possible Job description, pay, requirements, and the personal skills 
you will need to have to function in the role. 
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V 

SUCCESSFUL LIVING 



"Getting The Most Out of Life" 

Major Objective V: Successful Living: 

The student will see how using leisure tiine 
wisely, being a discriminating consumer, 
and having positive home tnd community relations 
affects success on and off the job. 
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"Getting The Most Out of Life" An Analysis of Ads 

Major Objective V: Successful Living: 

The student will see how using leisure time wiselyt 
being a discriminating consumer, and having positive 
home and community relations affects success on and 
off the job. 

Sub-Objective A: The student will become aware of the different advertising 

techniques used in the mass media * and he will learn to 
become a mora critical receptor of information. 

Student Activities: 

1) In a group of three or four design an advertising campaign for a real 
or mythical product. Present It to your class. 

2) After listening to a lesson by the teacher or studying the major 

^ ^ advertising pi tches or techniques i bring in examples of advertisements 
using these pitches: snob appeal » eye appeal, sex, plain folks ^ band 
wagon, health* motherhood, public good, personal endorsements. 

3) Complete several of the activities in the UP, It Pays to Advertise , 
(Available from State Supervisor of English Language Arts, OlymplaJ 

4) Make your own radio or TV news program and videotape it. Re- run it and 
have class evaluate it, 

5) Non-verbal communication in mass media: list some of the non-verbal 
communication in a variety of ads on television* Discuss some of the 
ways non-verbal communication is used in selling. Try pantomines of 
commercials in the room if all do not have access to TV* 

6) Mass media and the budget: in a group of three develop a commercial 
to sell an expensive product. After you have presinted It, have 
students discuss how mass media often *^k1l Is'' budgets. 
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7) Write thi script and dramatize for the class a show depicting skills 
in critical listening. (Distinguishing fact and opinion, main ideas, 
following directions.) 

8) Work with the classified ad section of the newspaper. Write an ad 
to sell an Item such as a home, a car, a bicycle. 

9) Obtain infomiatlon from TV advertisements and job agencies and evaluate 
them in terms of propaganda, fact, and "come on" techniques. Make a 
master list showing the reliability of these job advertisements. 

10) Evaluate the media (radio or TV). Look for examples of propaganda 
techniques, fact vs. opinion, 

11) Working in small groups (3-4 students), create and videotape two 
commercials to be used for TV. One will be acceptable, responsible 
advertising. The other will be an example of one of the common pitches 
used In advertising which tend to establish false values (e.g., if one 
uses MaybelUne Eye Shadow, one will instantly be beautiful). Class 
can view video tape and discuss effect of various appeals on them as 
consumers. 

12) Newspaper Unit - 1) Explore and understand newspapers. 

2) Know vocabulary - Lead P 

Five W 
Matt, etc. 

3) Go on a field trip - after students research Jobs 
available, student selects job and will keep this 
position to produce end product - a paper. 

4) Student will be handed article but no headline. 
Must write headline - then compare with original. 

13) a) Study TV, magazine, and newspaper ads, 

b) Make up own ad for hypothetical product. 

c) Students evaluate - buy or not techniques used. 

14) a) Solicit ads- from local business men for your school newsoaDer 

(Check with adyligr first.) 

b) Help write ads. 

c) Evaluate techniques, pitches advertisers wish to use.* 
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Teacher Suggestions: Analysis of Ads 

1) Write for copies of LAPS , including It Pays to Advertise , available 
from Coordinating Council for Occupational Education, 216 Old Capitol 
Building, Olympla 98504. 

2) See section 1n Industrial Communications Guide on mass media and 
propaganda, also available from above address. 

References : ' 

1) Occupational Education Fact Finding Series (Part I ), Special Service 
Supply, pp, 13-36. 

2) Bohlman, Herbert, Accent/Consumer Education Series . #5 Understanding 
Consumer Credit, #6 Investing Your Savings. 

3) Hughes Elementary School - Seattle, Career Oriented Educati on, "Banking". 

4) Springboard > Special Service Supply, pp. 24, 27. 

5) Free to Read . Bamman, Field Ed. Pub., Inc', 1970, p. 121, 129. 

6) Five Words Long . Dawson/Bamman , pp. 33-44, 95-106, 109-122. 

7) English On The Job . Carlln/Ensworth {BkA), pp. 211-262., 

8) Vocational English (Bk3), Johen & Shapiro, pp. 183-213. 

9) Free to Choose . Nordberg/Nordberg, pp. 146-152. 

10) Free to Read . Bamman, Hiyama, Prescott, pp. 129-139. 

11) Exploring Vocations . 8th grade reading program, WSU. 
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"Getting The Most Out of Life" Budgeting 

Major Objective V: Successful Living: 

The student will see how using leisure time wisely, 
being a discriminating consumer, and having positive 
home and conmunity relations affect success on and 
off the job, 

Sub-Objective B: The student will become acquainted with the various 

techniques for budgeting and the nfecessity of effective 
personal money management. 

Student Activities: 

1) Develop a budget for a month. Choose a partner and from the jobs 
available columns pick a job listing a salary. With this amount of 
money less 20% taxes (or a hypothetical $300 take-home pay). Determine 

from newspaper advertising costs for food, clothing, shelter, transportation, 
and personal Items, Use the food ads to develop costs for a week's menu, 

2) Compare your hypothetical budget to the real budget of your family or 
friends. 

3) Keep a family spending record for a week* 

4) After listening to a speaker or film from a bank or credit union, 

^ deposit your mythical pay check in a sample checking account. Pay 
all your fixed expenses with a series of checks and balance your check 
record. 

5) Invite a young friend who is on his own to talk about his budgeting 
experiences or lack of them, 

6) Make a chart showing the comparative costs of purchasing a TV or 
car six different ways. 
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a) Save and pay cash (included earned interest) 

b) Pay on stores' rtvolving credit account (check on Interest rates) 

c) Pay on a major credit card (check on interest rates) 

d) Bank loan (check on interest rates) 

e) Credit union loan 

f) Loan company 

7) Given a specified budgetary amount, and a Sears catalog, order the 
back-to-school clothing for the children in the family (can be modified 
to include the whole family, or Just one person). 

8) Mass media and the budget: each person or group of three develops a 
commercial to sell an expensive product. After they have been presented, 
have students discuss how mass media often kills budgets. Discuss the 
honesty of mass media, 

9) Implement an arts and crafts show. Critique the program. State successes 
and failures in budgeting^ planning and operation. Publish a simple 
financial statement. 

10) Develop a packet of materials which includes business letter forms, 
business forms (Penney *s application forms, etc.), blank checks, and job 
application forms. After learning how to use each tool , the students 
individually worked through twenty days in the working world (hypothetical) 
They had to write checks , apply for a new Job, write a correct business 
letter asking for a loan, etc. For the full procedure, projected length * 
and an idea of what fonns to use, get the 1972 Kent Curriculum Guide and 
look under English 9. 

11) In small groups, each student holds a blank check and decides one purchase 
that will be made with the check to cost no more than $100. Talk about 
the purchase to discover why each student has made that choice. 



Teacher Suggestions- V Budgeting 

Ij Stnd for LAP, On Your Own . (Available from State Supervisor of 
English Language Arts, Olympla.) 

2) Have newspaper for every two students (two-week supply free from 
Seattle Times and Post-Intel Hgencer in Seattle area from their 
newspaper In the classroom program directors.) 

3) Ditto off some sample check and record blanks. Make up sample check 
books. 

4) Contact Coordinating Council for Occupational Education, 216 Old 
Capitol Building, Olympia, 98504, for list of film strips and 
materials on budgeting. 

References : 

Ij Hughes Elementary School, Career Oriented Education . "Banking Unit" 

2) Bohlman, Herbert W. , Accent/Consumer Education Series 
#1 How to budget and how to buy 

#5 Understanding Consumer Credit 
#6 Investing Your Savings 

3) Springboard. Special Service Supply, pp. 4, 12, 24, 27, 34, 35, 37 

4) Dawson, Mildred, Six Impossible Things , pp. 13-28; 103-120. 

5) English On the Job . BkA, Carlin/Ellsworth, pp. 162-193 



"Getting the Most Out of Life'* 

Major Objective Vr Successful Living 



Leisure Time 



The student wm see how using le\^sure time wiselyp 
being a discriminating consumer^ and having positive 
home and community relations affect success on and 
off the Job* 

Sub-Objective C: The student will become aware of the importance of the 

wise use of leisure time. 

Student Activities* 

1) Survey the workers on four and five day work week; find out pros and 
cons. Report your findings to your small group or class. (Could also 
use Reader's Guide for article on subject and summariie themj 

2) Make a list of the activities you engage in during your leisure time. 
How much dany time do you use for each activity? 

3) Survey local newspaper* Plan a weekend of free and inexpensive 
activities you would like to engaga in* 

4) Using camp ground guides and road mapSs plan an itinerary for a 
ten-day camping trip on a budget of $200; Include mileage costs, 
campground feeSi food, sightseeing^ entertainment {assume you already 
have the equipment) . 

5) Bring in a speaker from a travel agency or a travel club to discuss 
the services they provide, 

6) In a hobby of your choice, build a list of needed equipment and the 
costs for It. ^ 

7) Prepare and give a short talk on an interesting leisure time you have 
or would like to have, 

8) Take students on a field trip to a nearby park and then have them 
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translate their sensory perceptions Into poetry. This activity should 
come after a discussion of poetry, particularly form poetry. 
9) Discuss computerization, reorganization of companies to require 
fewer employees. 

10) Obtain Information on experimental programs deslgried to allow, the 
^ employee the same money with fewer working days and hours. Design 

more programs for use by industry to increase leisure time. 

11) Prepare and give a short talk on an interesting leisure time you have 
or would like to have. Then have students classify leisure time 
activities according to ones that require: 

a) strenuous activity d) are unusual 

b) are dangerous e) require lots of equipment, 

c) are sedentary .time, or money 
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Teacher Suggestions' • Leisure Time ' 

1) Ask around the bunding about interesting hobbies that co-workers 
would be wining to talk about. 

2) Show films on hobbles and travels to increase leisure time possi- 
bllltles for students. 

3) Plan a field trip to a planned recreation community, 

4j Collect suppljes (throw-aways or leftovers or what-have-you) to 
construct articles of handcraft nature within the teacher's or 
lay help's domain to teach for the express purpose of developing more 
awareness of latent skills or Interest. 

References : . 

1) See Student Activities #8. 

2) Springboard Special Service Supply, pp. 12, 39. 
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TEAOCER REFERQJCE GUIDE 



And^rsofip WllUw. Jobs , Beh&^d.orAl Research Laboratories ^ Iqc« , Bos 577, Palo AltOp 
1971, 

Programed iMtnctloQ. Difficult to relate It Co objaetlvaB without reading the 
book. Ho Copies llfited. temeral divlslonB difficult to find* 9th-10th grade level. 

Baman, Hanryi Hiymag Prescott, Free to Read , Field Iduc, Pub., Inc., 1970. 



Bennerj Patricia Ann, English Achieveiaent ^ Houghton Mifflin Co., Palo Alto, 1969* 
I C pp* 29-36 

111 D pp. 38-46^ 49-53 7th or 8th level 
III C pp, 54, 47 

Berne, Eric. Gagies People Play . Available in paperbacks For teachers^ reference* 

Sohlmanp Herbert W. , Edna HcCaull Bohlmanp Mac Bohlman^ Ac £Cint /Consumer Education 
Series ^ Chicago^ Follett Educational Corp*, Educational ^portunities Divisions, 1970* 
\ six booklet series: 1, toiowlng how to budget and buy (V A) 2» Insuring your life, 
Lncome and property 3* Social Iniurance 4. Hie lav? for you 5* Understand tng Consuiner 
credit (V B) 6. Investing your Savings (V B) . 

iohlman, Herbert W#, Edna HcCaull Bohlmanp H, Mac Bohlman. Instructor^ s Guide for the 
ic cen t / Cons uner Education Serlea, Educational Opp ortunities Division, Follett Educa= 
^ional Corp.p Chicago, 1970, High school level. V A pp. 11-18*- 

Careers , The Institute for Research , Chicago^ 111* Each pamphlet deals with a 

ipecific career. It answers youths* inevitable queiition, "What shall I bel" It 

loes so by offering a panoramic view of "What there ig to bes" Each pamphlet Includes 
lasoclatloMp periodicals i suggested readings related to each career. 

larlin, Jeromep Henry Chriatp Glenn Holder* English en the Job , Book Ij Globe Book 
'on^any^ Inc* » New York^ N*Y*, 1961* Some usable activities for for teacher raference* 
ook is outdated. Poor format for students , 

I A pp. 7-16 y C pp. 82-97 

IB pp. 17--22 III C pp. 62--76 

I C pp. 17-22 D - 

III C pp. 172-192 E 



irllni Jerome and John Ellsworth. English on the Job . Book A, Globe Book Company p 
nc.» New York, N.Y. p 1971. New book unde^ the older title. 



haptttanp A* H, The GmeB Ch_i_ldren Play . An exploration of the mind and behavior 
f children in the world of adults. 
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Ngw Eanpshlre: 
World of Work . 

Prograa provides exploration of occupational Interests and attitudes in junior high 
school utilizing flexible ffiodular scheduling, videotape recordings of local oecupaciona 
Dial Access Retrieval System, and development of "self-contained portable learning 
modules to expand jimlor high school occupatlonnl exploratory program. For Informatioi 
write: 

Contooeook. Valley Regional School District 
3 Itoin Street 

Peterborough, New Hampshire 03458 

Curriculum Materials for Teaching Studencs Competencies - Employment In Non-Farm 
Businesses. ED 056-190 — — ■ — " — ^ " 



Dare, Beatrice F. and Edward J. Wolfe. Getting That Job. Follett Educational Corp . 
Chicago, 1966. ^ * 

Low reading level - 4th grade. Develops vocabulary for slow readers. Practical 
activities such as filling out forms. Good for junior high special education. 
Some activities are too basic for most junior high students. Ill D pp 13-20- 
III B, pp. 7-13; HI 1, pp. 7-24. p hf- - . 

Dare, Beatrice F, and Edward J. Wolfe. Taking Stock . Educational Opportunities 
Division, Follett Educational Corp., Chicago, 1966. Geared to 4th grade vocabulary. T A 

Dare, Beatrice F. and Edward J. Wolfe. You and Your Needs . Educational Opportunities 
Division, Follett Educational Corp., Chicago, 1966. IV A 
Ch. 1 pp. 7-12 IV A 

Ch. 2 pp. 13-17 IV A 4th grade reading level 

Ch. 3 pp. 18-22 IV A 

Dare, Beatrice P. and Edward J. Wolfe. You Are Heredity and Environment . ReadlnB ' 
level 4th grade. Objective I " 

Dawson, Mildred and Henry Bamman. Five Words Long . Field Educational Publications 
San Francisco, 1969. Most is usable except pp. 63-76 and 125-132. Reading level 
low sixth, II A 

Dawson, Mildred, Robert Gardiner, George Gardiner, and Henry Bamman. Six Impossible 

Things ' Field Educational Publications, San Francisco 1969 — 

II B pp, 25-2i 

V B ch. 2 pp. 13-28 7th grade level 

V C pp. 103-120 



Education and Jobs- Supt. of Docuoents , U.S. Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
A series of pamphlets to guide yotuig people to Jobs that match different levels 
of education and training. ($1,00 per kit * $57.00 per 100) 
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Eighth Gradg Reading Pregraa - Ea^loring Vocatioas WSU* 

books were listed but net on dlfiplay. Perhaps not published now but worth 
checking. 

Wanting A Job 

Tralnlug For A Job Follett Publishing Co,, Chleago 

Starting A Job Rl chard Turner Co . 

Looking For A Job 
Holding A Job 

The Money You Spend 
*The Peraon You Are N.Y. University Press, N.Y, 

The Toira You Live In Richard Turner Co. 

Evaluation of Vocational FrograM £ot Drop out > > -P rone Junior Hig h School Students 
ERIC a ID 056-191. — ^' 

Functions of Independent Approach to Currlculim for Vocational Education . ED 055-235. 

Celattp H, B., Barbara Varenhoust, and Richard Carey * Deciding . College Entrance 
Examination Board, New York, 1972. Price $2.50 student copy . (Teacher *s Guide $2 00 - 
Mao includes regular student book in loose leaf form.) This book poses probli 
of all types showing daily declalon-m^ing, I - II - III Decision Making. 
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Getting A Job - The World of Work 2 , (a 
Educational Resources J Ine, * 451 South Jefferson Street, Oranges N«J. 07050 
III A, III D» 1X1 E, IV A 

( Parts of kit very valuable ) * 

Interviews Applications 

Resume EBploytnent Agency 

Vocabulary techniques 

(Tape cassette ^ tapes i student Record Booka) 

Gordon* Alice, Games For Growth , Chapter 5, Toward Humanistic Education A Curr iculum 

of Affect . ^ ' 

I D pp. 122--123 ' . 

pp. 134^135 
p. 66 Identity Education 
p. 123 Faraway laland 

Hall, L. G. Hall Occupational Orientation Inventory . 2nd edition* Follett Educational 
Corp., Chicago, 1971, I^s yomg adult and college forma young adult Is for 7-12 gradi 
■ I B» 

Harmon, Ernest. What's Your Bag? Planning Your Career . Hughson Union High SchooJ. 
ESEA Title III, Project No, 04401 for use at Federal Way School District, Simner 1969. 
Useful for objectl-^ea I A, 1 B, and U. Many Ideas relaeed to objective. 111. 

... . . ^ 

O " 

ERJC »* Thomas. r» M. You're OK. A guide to Traneaetloaal Analysis . Teacher 
mm^msce. Available in any bookstore. 
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Henney, Lmm Systea for Success , Educational C^portunitles Division, Follett 

Pi^llshing CoEHpanyp QilcagOp 1965. 

Ill D pp* 123^125, = 

Hlrsekornp AirnQld A, Job Finding Klt ^ RromaTton Office ef the EnpiciiniFnt iarurl cy 

nppf TT nc T if l to r i mpanjiiijif ^tr"*^^*^y^^r*" n b»» s^^^ m^r^^ ^ tt ■ i.fi r ■■ ^ft^ HA. 

With a few aDdlflcatlone tor use In Junior high, entire publication fits objectives 

for Major Objective III* ; However , does not Include completing application forms. Ob j . 111 = 



Hughes Elementary School md Denny Junior High, Career Oriented Education ^ Seattle, 
1970* (Scaled to elementary - maybe 7th-8th for some leaaons,) II III B, V B 

Improving Occupational Orientation Programs for JHS Students In HetropQlitan Areas * 
10 055-^242" 

Industrial Communications > Unit 2-1* Application Forma* III D* Dan Lindsay, Write 
DeaiT Wagamfflft, 216 Old Capitol Bldg, , Olympla, 98504. 

Industrial Congnunications ^ Dm Lindsay, Unit 3-1, Impression Makings Unit 4-14 
Interviews, Explains reason for making a good impression and holding an intem^lew* III E. 

Industrial Communi cations ^ Unit 10-1. Propaganda* Prepares a student for useful 
living by teaching about use of propaganda in trmss media. V 

Interest Inventory . U.S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D.G, Simple to administer - 
Inexpensive* II A 

Jobs for the 1970's . 40 slides mnd narrative booklet. $10 a set. 450 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco^ Callforniap 94102. IB 

Jochens Albert E. and Benjamin Shapiro, Voeatlona] Engllih - 1^ Globe Book Co., Inc. , ^ 
New York^ N.Y* Copyright 1952, 58, 175 Fifth ^nue. New York, N.Y. 10010, 

Jochenp Albert 1* and Benjacdn Shapiro, Vocational English , Book 3* Globe Book Co. , Inc* , 
New York, 1971. Ill C, V A, III D, 111 E, II A. Ms© book 1 same series. 

Lathrop, Rlchardi Who*s Hirlti y' Who . . * The Journal of Jobs ^ Himan Resources Press of 
Publishing Aids for Human Reaourcei, Baltimere, Md., 1971i To purchase send $3.25 
to Box 365lp Washington j D.Ci 20007* Useful for these objectives^ 

I A pp, 7-10 

III A pp, 11-19 

III B pp, 5-6 

III C pp, 20-24 

O E pp. 26-30 
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Law* La€^ Elefflgntarv Guide for Gayeer ^velopaent . publishad by Education Service 
Center, Raglon XlII, 6504 Tracer Lan#p Austin, TexaSp 7S721, 
I A p. 21 
B pp, 4, 18 
C pp. 4p 6 
II A p* 5 



Floridai 

ExDloring Caraara 

Leon County Public Sehoalg 

Tallahassee, Florida 32303 

1969 

A series of 20 lessons for veeatlonal edueatlonal planning for 9th grade to be included 
in the social studies curriculum* Each lasaon contatna the conceptualiiationa, 
specifle objectives, teaching techniques and instructional materials as suggasted In 
career exploration, beginning with development of self imderstanding and continuing 
through to the "career fair." 



Lemer and Holler* The miler 's and Willie B. CFollett VQcatlonal Series 11 A) 
Maryland: 

Maryland Career Development Prolect (K-Adult) 

^e junior high portion of the project utilizes team teaching of occupational exploratory 
units and a computerlzad Inforffiation system in the career exploration. For information 
wrltei Maryland Department of Education, 301 West Preston Street, Baltimore, Md* 21201, 

Maslow, A. H. The Farther Reaches ef Human Nature (1971) 



Model for Education for Occupational Profielencv . ED 055--224, 



Murphy^ Jmes M, Directory of Vocational Training Sources . A directory Intended to 
help counselors, librarians , teachers, and students locate sources of vocational 
training in the local community. 



New Vocational Education Concepts ^ Programs In Metropolitan ^eas, ED 056-202, 

Nordberg, Orville H. and Iris 1. Nordberg. Free To Choose > Field Occupational Pub., 1969, 



Northvest Edueatlpnal/Emplovment Directory . 

Occunaca (K-9) Kltg res Intr^uctlon to world of vork, ED 0S5-22S, 
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or 



5, 



pccupatinnal E^eatlon Fact Finding Series Part T q . i c 

=^^ries. Part I, Special Service Supply, pp, i-i; 

Qeeup atlenal E^catlen Fact Finding Series Part II IQM „ 

coneemed with cransfer^si^ffic in^' J % ' ^^^^^ ' Maii^iy is 

- specific Information from one page to another. 

^^^^^2^!!^. 1972-73. U.S. .ep.. o, .a.o.. Bureau of Lab 
^a^^. CVcc.Uon-orle„t«a U„„„s .apes, accompanied b. viauals.) 035-:i 

ad.t„l.trator manual.) Us.fui fofobwll^e ^1°; ?? ^^l"""!-- (Also .„ 

Ida.), and III B (Identifying Job Uada) (""-awarenaaa) . ll (job duster 

Pacific Northwest B^M t^i^-u 

Packet and ^'-nM^t f 'T^' ^^"^^^ ^-"^"8 

on career information and eKplcratlon "^^'^"^^^ t«Pes available 

Consultant for Western Washington- " 

Mrs. Pat Grover 

1260 Mercer Street 

Seattle 98109 

(206) 345=.494a 
Consultant for Eastern Washington' 

Mrs. Betty Burns 

N. 1522 Washington 

Spokane 99200 

(509) 445-2663 
Call collect if toll charge applies. 

Downey. Calif omla: 

. ^"""'^^hlre Avenue. Downey, California. 9ol4i\ ^.°^^^ Unified School District, 
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Georgia: 

^^cgj^r" °' • ""'"^ 8"- »" graders In Exploratory and Ptevocatlon.l 

Studsnts m grada. 10, 11, and 12 In Vocational Education courses 

The innovative junior high Program of Edu.aticn and"";"."^"";»„. , (pEcE) ■ allowa 
in nSltl™"';""? experlance curriculum; utilizes ^c "lurL r^nc.pt 

for p«"™;ional St' f •■=Pl""l°n In junLr high 

=o^s;;i::t=rjj°^sj,jr;«j^:Lr"i;r°"?:^*t;o'J ^.Tter""""-^"- • ■ 

Janes D. Carglll, Executive Secretary 

Georgia Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

303 State Office Building 

Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

■ 

George Mulling, Dlreeter q£ Vocational Education 
C3eergla DepartMnt of Education ^ 
State Office Building 
Atlanta^ Georgia. 30334 

*Relchert, Richard. Self-Avarenefls Through Group DynamieB , ^orga Pflaum, publisher. 

Review md Synthesis of Information on Occupational jEjcploratlon . ED 056-165. 

Seven Is A Handy Figure. Field Education En e^rorlse. 1 B 
pp. 61-75 
pp. 1-15 
pp. 91-105 

Schlll. William and Harold E. NlchelB. Career aoi^ ^ ^^rwr Preparation 
Coordinating Council for Occupational Education, 1972. I B, II A~, III C 

Smith. Edwin H. and Weldon G. Iradtmueller . Individual Reading Placement Inventory 

(packagaj. Chicago, Pollett Educational Corporation, 1969. — 

(Tasts reading ability up to 6th grade level.) I C 

*Sprlngboard. Designed for Pre-Occupatlonal Students, Special Service SuddIv 
Box 705, Huntington, N.Y., 1968. - ^' 

lv\ ^* J T ! ^* t IV A p, 8 IV B p. 11 IV A p. 14 II C p. 17 

IV A p. 2 I A p. 5 III 1 p. 9 V C p. 12 I A p. 15 IV A n 18 

III D p. 3 III E p. 6 IV A p. 10 IV A |. 12 IV A p. 15 IV A l' l| 

III E p. 3 IV A p. 7 IV A p. 11 IV B p. 13 III Gen. ObJ. p. 16 

National Vocatlanal Guidane^ Association i 

Tennyson, W. Wesley, Thomas A. Soldahl, and Charlatte Mueller. The Teacher's Role 
in Career Developmanta Washington, D.C. s National Vocational Guidance^saoclation 
1605 New Ha^shlre Avenue, N.W. , 1965. ' 
PaHmhlec dealing with use of media to relate subject or courses to career development 
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What Should Be Taught In the JunlQr High School . 
Cocrdlnatlng CQUncil for Oeeupatienar Edueation, 
Vecatlonal Guidance 7-9* 
*Thls InGludss material pertinMt to all categories. 
How Do I look? pp, 86-87. 
la^roving Pefsonality pp* 88^ $9^ 90. 
Deelslon-frtoklng p* 91. 



Winefordnar, David W* OrlentlnE Students to the World of Work Using; the Data-People- 
HilnEs Concetstuai FrMiework and the Ohio VQcatlonalllnterefit Survey . Paper presented 
at the American Peraennel and Guidance AsaoeiatlDn Convantlon, Lae Vegas, Nevada 
April 1» 1969, EDRS publication Ed 029 343. 
The Ohl© VDcatlonal Interest Survey (OVIS) has two alms: 

(1) to assist youth In understanding themselves In relation to the world of work and^ 

(2) to provide a background for career choice, OVIS Is useful with students In 
eighth grade and above, OVIS la compatible with standard occupational inforniation 
publications from state and federal sources » 



Work and Non-Work : Institutional Perspectives . ED 055-201, Predictions re: relations 
between Institutions and jobs of the future. 



World of Work , Bell Telephone Co,*s, 
1. Manufacturing & Construction 
2* Professional & Managerial 

3, Service 

4, Agriculture^ Fisheries, Forestry 

5, Sales & Clerical 



Job Glustere included 



Foundations for Occupational Training 
Job Opportunities Now 
Vocational Decisions 
Films and Records are also listed 



School Consultants 
Carol Glenn - Seattle 
Pat Grover ^ Tacoma 
Betty Burns ^ Spokane 
Earlene Pensen^ Portland 
Dianna Hoag - Portland 



(call collect) (area code) 



345-4948 
383^0356 
455-^2663 
233--3103 
233-3003 



C206) 
(206) 
C509) 
(503) 
(503) 



G_mmmB_ 

Consumer ^ Western Pub. Co. V B 
Generation Gap Western Pub* Co, I 
Life Career ^ Western Pub* Co* IB 
Propaganda - Maret Co. V B 
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Films - Film Strips , Soimd FilmscrlpSp Movies 

1. "Carear Educfltion," 16 im, 20 mifi,, U,S, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
(Available trcm State Voc. Ed. Director.) Good for Inservlca* 

R. "1999," Phllee FQrd, Phllsdelphiaj Pa, ^ 16 to, 25 mln* Good for automation- 
future lifestyles « 

3. "niree Yotmg Meiip ttree Young Women" 

Aetual Inter^rtews with chance for audience to dacide who will be hired 
before personnel tnan makes his choice known* III E 

4, "vniy Man Create8p" 16 ma, 30 tain, (colorp animated). Bell Telephone Co, 

(Ftoy be ordered through Bell's film dietrlbutorp Seattle). Covers all facets 
of man* a creative Imagination from ^e beginning of time to what the future 
holds* Enjoyable and excellent for discussion. 
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JOHN HERSEY'S HIROSHIMA 



A Supplamant to the Junior High Program 
by 

RIek Houlden 
Bellevue Junfor High School 



This li intended as a sample of ways in which dfffarsnt sKperiences listed in 
the EKpectations can be combined into a Single unit* It ii not intended as a 
complete list of study questions mnd activities, but as an outline that can be 
added to* 



MAJOR EXPECTATION FOR THE UNIT* 

K To read the literature of our wn culture and to respond to what has been 
suggested about what ft means to be human 

Other Expecta tions Unit Activities 

9* To consider the impact of time, place, 
and context upon another person's Idea 

Brief discussion of the hiitorfcal background of 
the Second World War and Japan's role. The students 
will probably have to supplement from various 
sources* 

13* To explore the marvelous variety of 
ways human beings have invented for 
associating Ideas 

Brief discussion of the true narrative nature of 
the word and of the organizational pattern which 
Mr, Hersey has used. 



3# To feel another person's feelingi, 
to perform another person's actions, 
to be traniported to other places 
and times through literature 



Read the work, (I have the students read the work 
aloud In class to insure that all read the book, 
as reading practice, and also so we can discuss 
Ideas and questions at any given point,) 




1 



Othar Exp#c tat ions Unit Aettvitres 

31. To revise fdeas reflecting the 
reactrons of a Uve audience 



Oiseuislon throughout on a free basis. At times I 
will bring up points and quest leni and at timas 
the students will wish te initiate the discussion. 



37* To respond to a situation^ In which 
no obviously correet answer can be 
determined; to deal with possibilities 
rather than certainties 

38. To confront a situation that will 
stimulate a variety of alternative 
responses or quest toni; to share the 
respanias and questions with other 
students 

Question at the end of chapter 1. How will these 
six people react to their situations? How will they 
feel about the bombing? 

39 p To speculate on how something came to 
be the way it is or to be said the 
way It was said 

Question for chapter 2, the first section on Father 
Kleinsorge,^ Why was the desk destroyed when the 
papier mache suitcase was left untouched? 

To Investigate the many ways in which 
people'i perceptions and attitudes are 
formed and changed 



Question for chapter 2. the section where Mrs. 
Nakamura is reaetrng to the rain, thinking that it 
IS gasoline. This will be continued in chapter 3 
when the Japanese government announces on the radio 
what the Americans have told them about the nature 
of the bomb. Why do the Japanese people think that 
the Americans have dropped gasoline on them? What 
things cause them to change their minds? 
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Other Expeetations 



Unit Actlvltias 



$* To consider the impact of time, place, 
and context upon another person's Idea 

20* To try out and apply meani of generating 
ideas, such as* asking many questions, 
seeing new combinations and connections, 
finding analogies 

Question for the end of ehflpter 3, What Is so 
unusual about having the head of government talk 
to the people of his country? (You may have to 
talk about the posit Ion of the emperor prior to 
the war,) Then ask the students to comp^ire our 
situation in America In relation to our presidents 
and ask why the head of state in Japan had a 
different role. 

28. To work with the constructions of 
words for a larger vocabulary 

Queition for the beginning of chapter What 
does the word **talsmanfc" mean? 

38, To confront a situation that will 
stimulate a variety of alternative 
responses or questions; to share the 
responses or questions with other 
students 

Question for chapter 4, How could an atomic bomb 
Itive iilhouettes on the walls of buildings? 

23. To cast Ideas Into the subjact-predlcite 
form common to most languages: what am 
I talking about (my topic or subject) » 
and what am t saying about it (my comment 
or predicate) 7 

5* To explore the ideas of an authorp 

composer, film maker, or artist: what 
does this person speak about (the 
topic)? What does this perswii say it*s 
like (the comment)? 

Free predication at the end of the book. 
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Other Expeetattoni 



Unit Activities 



9. To consider the impact of time, place, 
and context upon another person 's fdea 

To investigate the many ways in which 
people's perceptions and attitudes are 
forined and changed 

Question. Why did the gtrls who were buried by 
the fallfng fence react the way that they did? 

1^* To investigate the many ways In which 
people's pereeptfons and attftudes are 
fornied and changed 

10. To consider the stateitient of another 
person as a value judgment; to assess 
the validfty of the suggestion that all 
value Judgments are autobiographical 

Question. What does Toshlo Nakamura's letter at 
the end of the book reveal about his attitude 
toward hfs experiences? 



To ^^xperlence the impact of conflict 
and mood in literaturai to explore the 
connection between these and plot, setting, 
theme, and charactarizat f on 

5, To explore the Ideas of an author, composer, 
film maker, or artist* what does this 
person speak about (the topic)? What 
does this person say It's like (the 
comment) 7 

0. To consider the statement of another person 
as a value Judgment; to assess the 
validity of the suggestion that all value 
judgments are autobiographical 

U To evaluate what other people say using 
such standards as reUabilfty, accuracy, 
and others that are self made; to support 
the standards chosen and the fafrneii of 
their appi 1 cat ion 



Other Expectations 



Un 1 1 Act i V 1 1 i es 



12, To probe for underitandmg of an Intended 
meaning whieh has been deilberately 
masked through irony, fable, exaggeration, 
unders tateront , a1!egory 

13* To explore the marvelous variety of ways 
human beings have Invented for asso* 
eiatlfig fdeasi agreement and dlsagreenient , 
causa and effect, ilmilarities and 
differences, classifications and cate- 
goriei, time and space, to mention a few 

23, To east Ideas Into the subject-predl cat© 
form common to most languages; what am 
I tallcfng about (my topic or subject), 
and what am I saying about it (my comn^nt 
or predicate)? 

37* To respond to a situation In which no 

Immediate correct answer can be determined- 
to deal with posiibilltles rather than 
certaintiei 

^6, To make and support a value judgment 



Written unit. Complete answers using examples 

from the book, 

A. What aspects of the behavior of the citizens 
of Hfroihima were exclusively Japanese and 
which were univeria) in the sense that they 
would have been exhibited anywhere the bomb 
was dropped? 

What does the book %hw about the Japanese 
reaction to the bombing? 

C. Dr, Sasaki says, see that they are holding 
trials for war criminali in Tokyo just now, 

I think that they ought to try the men who 
decided to use the bomb and they should hang 
them all," Do you agree with Dr* Sasakf? 
Did president Truman do the right thing? Can 
the president of our country be held perionally 
retponsible for the actions that he orders? 

D. What did Hersey want the readers to feel 
after reading Hiroshima? What is the Impact 
of the book. Is It helped or hindered by the 
fact that It Is a true narrative? Explain* 
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Other Expectations 



Uni t Activities 



27* To express an idea in a non-verbal 
medium 

33. To present an idea through speakingp 
both formally and informally, in 
d iseuii ions , ski ts , pane Is , oral 
presantat ions 

36* To work together on a common project 

37* To respond to a situation In which no 

obviously correct answer can be determined; 
to deal with possibilities rather than 
cartainties, 

46. To make and support a value Judgment 

50. To attempt to persuade another to one's 
own bel ief 

Nonwritten Unit 

A, Make a collage^ mobile, drawing, or other 
non-verbal form illystrattng either a part 
of the book, its theme, or your reaction to 
it. 

B. Partlcfpata in a debate* The class will be 
divided Into groups by questions and then you 
may choose an affirmative or negative 
position. Do some research and thinking and 
then prepare your case. Each side will 
present two formal speeches and then there 
will be an open discuislon* 

Suggeitad topics; 

Should nuclear weapons be banned? 
Should the United States hive dropped 

atomic bombs on Japan? 
Should war be outlawedl 

Should atomic weapons be used to try to end 

the war in Viet Nam? 
Can mankind live in peace? 

In addition to all of the previously men- 
tioned experiences, this activity could 
provide opportunities for the follavlngt 

22, To deal with an idea on various levels 
of concratenesi from specific to 
universal . 

1 O ■ 
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Other Expectations 



Un i t Act i V j t ies 



2^. To assuma various roles in order to 
test the tmpact of those roles upon 
an Idea 

30. To axprass an idea with one's own 
consideration for form* a poenrii a 
story, a written sketch, or whatever 
choica one mfght make of his own 
accord 

Wind-up activity* The student will have free 
choice of the following, or parhaps two of the 
f ol lowi ngt 

A. Write a play or short story about the events 
in Hlroihima, or a war or a bombing. 
Write your reactions to war or Hiroshima in 
the form of poetry* 

C* Write a persuasive paper to convince othars 
and present it to an appropriate audfenca. 

D. Explore Japan's role In the war, the bombing 
of Nagasaki, or the post-war occupation of 
Japan^ 

K. Find out about atofnic energy or radiation* 

F, Write a personal itatement explaining how 

Hi roih ima has changed or altered or strength^ 
ened your bellefSi 

G, Read other stories or books about Hiroshima. 

H, Brief ly rewrite a section of the story as it 
would have been told by a member of the 
bomber crew that dropped the bomb* 

I* Plan a skit or dialogue enacting a portion 
of the book and present it to the class* 

J* Compare the information in the book with some 
of tha current reports on the war in Viet Nam* 

K, See ma if you wish to do some othar activity. 
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BELLEVUE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Bellevuep Washington 



CREATIVE WRITING - NEWSPAPER 



Here are a few creative wrFting ideas using the nawspaper as the kick off: 

Write an essay or story on an item in the newspaper that mada you fme] 
sadp happy^ concerned* * , 

Write a character sketch on an Intereiting figure currently In the news. 

Write a newipaper account (straight reporting) of %Ofm significant (or 
Insignificant) event in your family life* 

Write a news story from an uncaptioned picture In the newspaper* 

Find a car ad with a picture in the newspaper* Save the lections that advertise 
the auto show when It comes to your city* Save the section that advertlies all 
the new makes and models. Diicuis the words that describe the model, style, 
coloring. Then ask itudenti to write on the subjects What Model Are You? 

The following example, written by an 8th grade girl* is very short. It should 
give you an idea of what can happen* 

■'You would probably call me a Volkswagen* I Just sort of 
putt around trying to keep up with the flashy sport cars 
or hot rodders* Mm not a heap of Junk even though some 
other models consider me one* I Ml admit I have my break- 
downs once in a while, but in the long run I get real good 
mileagep and my body Is trim, neat, and has a good paint 
Job, I have a powerful engine under my hood, but nobody 
knows it* I could Just pass them all up, if I had the nerveJ' 

Variation; A fearless taacher will allow students to write about him or her* 
It's simply amaiing what you find out about yourself. Try It if 
you're not afraid of the truth. 

Watch a TV program and write an evaluation as a critic. Set up criteria in class 
by which the program is to be Judged. Compare some of your ideas with those that 
appear in the newspaper. (The kids are happily surpriied to discover that adults 
like fairy tales too^- Bewi tched , for example*) 

Attend a play or movie and write a critical review. (One presented within the 
school IS always good. Student critics tend to be a bit harsh* Emphasize the 
positive viewpoint with this activity,) 

Write a humoroui satire. Prepare studenti by reading a good satire to them* Read 
satire from literature books as wel 1 as the newspaper . Newspaper satire can often 
be found In editorials or in certain columnists' work. 



9. 



6. Write a book review-newspaper style. Limit tlie number of words or paqe space. 
Emphasize that words must be carefully selected to get ideas across. The teacher 
will have read some of the children's book reviews that h » appeared in the new- 
paper. Send some of the children's work to your local ne. japer every time you c 
this activity. (One day, the editor will print one of your students ' book reviev. 
that one"hiId.r" persistentl And think what it Is going to mean t 

7. Choose a single event in htitory, 

a. Write a straight news account of it, 

b. Write a feature story or a story with a human interest anqle 

c. Write a letter to the, editor about it. 

d. A cartoon, a classified ad, anything else... 

Possible subjects: Paul Revere 's ride 
, The discovery of the Columbia River 

The meeting with Montezuma, 

8. "Capsulize" a newspaper story or newspaper picture story in a two-line rhyminq 
^ :a I u- students to think of the main idea. The rhyme Is Just 

an added hurdle which adds a little eKcItement and challenge to the assignment. 

Examples; Headline of the news story: liILD PROTEST 

CAUSES DAMAGE 

Student's two-tine poem: At the start, it's just a mild protest. 

But it's a riot when It reaches Its crest. 

Variation. (And this is harder!) Have a few talented and/or eager students 
write the two-line poems from stories they select. Classmates 
write the leads to the stories from which the poems were written. 
Since little information Is given, kids real ly have to use their 
imaginations, 

Examplei Poem: Bell asks for a 2.8 rate Increase 

Well, my long distance calls will surely cease. 

Lead: A request for a 2.8 per cent rate increase on long distance 
telgphone ea lis was filed with the state public utility 
commissioner Monday by Pacific Northwest Bell. 

Ih^ ji"Tf ""'S^' * good story. Have kids write a caption. Emphasize 

sloL CO J*h"-!: ""'^^ P^^'^--^ there Is no other pr in tef 

heR: st"v"w?th"th 'J- 5 C-ho, what, where, when, why), 'compare 

cneir story with the original caption. 

Variation: Write a "could happen" or "way out" ridiculous caption. 
These ape much fun to show or read aloud. 

10. Choose one item from the classified ads that you would like to have more than 
anything else. Clip the id, and wr] te why you would like the item. 
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n. From a discussion in class, the 18-year-old vote, for example, have some students 
wnti a straight news report. Have a few students write a report slanting on the 
.con side. Have others write the report slanting on the "pro" side. Compare and 

12. Write a newspaper account of "Snow White," "The Three Bears." Students enjoy 
binders ^""^ The headlines for these stories are excel lent vocabulary 

ftp!'*/ f^'^r^^- news account of a poem "The Highwayman," "The Charge of the Light 
Brigade Try a parody of each of the poems. If you're very brave, and if you 
have a bright enough student who could appreciate the humor of the ictivitv trv 
a newspaper account of a parody of a poem! 

H. Create e poem baaed on a front page story or some feature in the newspaper. 
Picture stories provide excellent poem subjects . Try different forms. , . 
limerick, Haiku, diamante, ballad, . . 

HOW ABOUT A CINQUAIN7 

A cinquain is a five line poem which follows a formula. (Pronounced 
sang Kane) Cinq is a French word meaning five. 

Line I Theme (subject) one word only 

Line 2 Description of subject (adjectives or a phrase) 

Line 3 Development (anything allowed here) 

Line al Opinion (fee 1 i ng about the subject) 

Line 5 Impact line (sometimes synonym of the theme line) One word only. 

The following examples of cinquains were written by 6th and 8th grade students: 

r««! . , , • ■ Highway Brothers 

S^P^.h l f , . Long black snakes Hideous blobs of protoplasm 

Warm h and comfort Gobbles up the Innocent Totally useless baggage 

Desolation and destruction Cradle of the careless Who needs 'em ^^^^^^ 
^^^'^ Death Love . 

^!"f"f^"* Headache Baseball 

MuH fnl? . . Pounds of pain Pitch, crack, run 

BohJ . Tossing, turning at night Field it fas^ to first 

Borng and stupid oh. such misery Too high, too wide 

"9"' Exeedrln Dummy! 

Work one out on the board with students to show them how. It's amazing the 
immediate response. The front page of the newspaper (or any pagl "ealli) 
gives subjects for those who claim they can't get started. ^ ' 
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Varfationi Line 1 - one word 

Line 2 - two words This variation sometimes limits too 

Line 3 - three words much, but some students tike the 
Line it - two words challenge. 
Line 5 - one word 

Mote: I'O" may or may not give them the headline of the story. 

U Mir'-seSo a? " ^"''"^ °" ' "^J«' »«" discussed 

variation: Encourage Indiv.duaU to wrlte. SEND THE,. LETTERS - the letters 

'"^ ff«tler.. Vou're supposed to know It all. So write a letter to rh. 

tS?4%K!ridar^?°?^/*-^^^ J^f^^' ^" one sentence, write what you 

This^h^J; ^IJ^hf^^^l^r^^^ '"" ''''^ ^-p'- --'-^^ 

IMPORTANTt Obviously these I terns must b. selected with care as to 

whfc!: 9««d '--te. The grade "eve? fo? 

which the activity Is used Is most certilnly a vital 
consideration In the salectlon. 

EJtampUs! V'Gene, please call. I 'm so worried. " 

"Bin, thank you so much for the gift. It made ma so happy.-' 
Varlfltfon; Use an ad from the Business Personals. 

ixamplai ^F|;;|Jt^,your clock. I ' II wake you up. Kathy', Wake-up Service. 
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Wfite a physfcaT description of Kathy. What fs her "situation"? 
How and where does she live? What kind of person would want a job 
like hers? What was her motivation In starting her businesF? 

or: Describe Kathy's morning, (in writing or with a short skit) 

on Write two or three short "situations" concerning people who might 
use Kithy's service. 

Note^ The teacher can actually call Kathy and find out all about her. If 

Kathy turns out to be an interesting person, send some of the stories 
to her. 

21. Write an anecdote^ or an imaginary story based on a news story. For example, 
what happened before or after the event described in the newspaper account. 

22. Are there more good or bad things written about teen-agers In the newspaper? 
For five days, survey the whole newspaper and clip every story about teen-agers. 
Have students write comments about their findings. They should use facts and 
opinions in their written observations. (Good project for two or three students.) 

23. Create a short play based on a newspaper story, picture, or feature. Plan the 
action, but create dialogue on the spot. (Several groups can do this activity 
in one fifty-minute period.) 

2k. The student pretends he is a columnist. He may choose the type of column he 
would like to write if he were hired by a newspaper, Writethe column for one 
or two days. Stick to the subject area. He should use opinions, but emphasize 
that opinions are based on fact. (Boys like to be sports columnists because they 
get a chance to expreii thai r opl n ions on the latest events and still fulfill 
a possible homework assignment.) 

25. Skim one story^of a newspaper. List main ideas or facts. Reread to see what 

was lost in skimming. One child can prepare a quiz beforehand. DON 'T TAKE GRADES 

Develop a fact or opinion quiz using one issue of the newspaper. Students should 
write their own after they work with and understand what you have prepared for 
them. 



26, 



27. Find one new word In a newspaper story. Use that new word at least once in your 
writing or speaking during the week. Draw a big blue circle around It. You 
might offer prizes (yes, bribes) for those students who do so. 

28. Have students clip several newspaper stories, features, or pictures that deal 
with their pirtieular hobby or career Interest. Only one_ class i fled ad I tern 
IS allowed. In each article, underline vocabulary words that are "peculiar" 
to their hobby or career. (This activity, of course, must be done over a 
period of weeks. Might be a good "extra credit" project.) 
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hf^Hi-'^^ "'^ Of the ^yufus^ using headlines in the newspaper. Choose a 
headline with a "strong" verb or adjective. Substitute that word with a 



30, 
31. 



Study an editorial. Under! fne facts in red. Underline opinions in blue. 
Write your own headlines for newspaper gtorles. Here's howi 

fn^n !h-'^%f' °V "^^^sp-Per page has a certain number of unit Spaees 
into which the style of type can fit. Each letter, small or capUaliled 
takes up a prescribed amount of uniti. capitalized, 

Head! i ne Un 1 1 Count 

lower case letters- all letters = I unit 

EXCEPT 
i , I , and t = 1/2 unf t 

fti and w - I 1 /2 un I ts 1 un i t f or 

UPPER CASE LETTERS . all letters = 11/2 unft. . 
, ail icLiers - I t/d units between words 

EXCEPT 

I , L, and T - I unit 

M and W = 2 un! ts 



^ It^ I^J^ ""t^l'T^'^ 'T""' «P«''t 'tory headlines. Develop a 
Cardinals -= ou;.hi ^mjoiton. Dodgers Crush Giants. Red Sox Edge 

^?nnrn^^w^?i^'or-^?osin^^^^^^ nudge, .ai, (Arrth^se 

Students respondj .-so to me, most of the words I found were losing words 

They sound sad. If | were "chewed" by someone, I'd be sad;" 

L'r;:'''?#* ^^'^ qu«tion. It all depends on your point of 
a losing won;"'" <^'""'"S loit. it's 



33. 



I Ino *" sentence openings in news stories, such as start' 

l.ng stateaient, quotation, prepositional phrase, usual noun'verb pattern ! 

Variations Everyone use the same story. Rewrite the lead. 

Variation; Read aloud to th« class a startling statement opening sentence 
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day take , spelling lesson from one newspaper story that has generated 
interest. Study, discuss, and take the test that very d ay. (Breaks the 
monotony of the spening book. Hard words al ways eme?ge.t 

35. K«€p a file of one or two comic strips for two weeks. Discuss sequence. 

Unguage patterns, episodes, purposes, etc. Bonys : Teach direct quotaiion 
using he comic strips. Everything that app„rs In the "balloon" mu,t have 
quotation marks around it. Students write one episode in paragraph form 
paragraph at each change of speaker. paragrapn rorm. 

olvlL°h" yo"'" budding cartoonist. Encourage him by 

He' 1 -kin I »P«« on the bulletin board or even the walT if necessary. 

He n keep your room decorated, and It will give him a feeling of self-worth! 

mIu^^'"^ clip eKampIes of punctuation Illustrating the rules being studied. 
Mount on construction paper. Head with a card giJing the rule Involvedl 

newso«^r SC^™;«'^^E"9"«h Jessons by having students find examples In the 

. *2 'yP" of determineri, verbs of being, appositlves 

e::^!ersen?e;«s'!:.'"''' ' '''' coSpou^S sentences . 

hIs^I'V^'I ^ newspaper article, remove all the capitalization and punctuation, 
sforv or a?tLir"'' P""""*^ capitalize in the correcrplLs . The 
r^hU i. ?^^«'='%y°"."l«t must be of high interest for this grisly project. 
Uh.s IS hard. Try it yourself sometime.) Kids can exchange papers and proofrei 

iradvarJ?Ld'"5i-^^^'f'I°"' Write a letter of application for a Job that 
NaturlTlJ the )^ ^ qyal I f fcatlons and ask for an interviev. 

Nacyraily, the letter must be m proper business form. 

onror\wo fdL'l^^^M ^^^^'"^ «^'PP*^ from a newspaper. Could have 
one or two a day until you get around the class. Good opener. May start 

a i:ar inJo ^ Sly^s 'e^on!' '"''^^ story points as 

t 

Variation: Try creative drama. This sometimes Involves several students for 
one story. Dialogue Is created "on the spot." 

fn^lenath^i^^"*"' \'*'u^ newscast over the school Intercom. Three minutes 
wo Items r„r?h' H m" interest around the school beside, one or 

cu?aHv L^H I 1V ^^^fpaP'r. Items from the hometown weekly are partl- 
newsclstlrs (f" l^T '"d'^'"' P''°J«t- ' ' > never lack fo^ volunteer 

cassene ta.* i ^Tl' ''''V"^ extra practice, let them play with the 
cassette tape recorder before their big performance on the Intercom.) 

h2. Two Individuals may read the same story aloud for different effects. Shows 

(Goonavio shoJf ?" ''T^^ fit-P'-^tation, facial eHpresslon. etc. 

exclusively by " f''"''^' of reading newspaper rather than being Informed 
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Have the student write a newspaper style account of "The Tortoise and the Hare'* 
as if the student were a reporter covering the event of the big race* (Boys who 
can think of nothing but sports like this one.) The student may use any other 
literary character or event that might Interest him. Include a headline. 

Variations With a partner, stydents might create an interview. One plays the 

newspaper reporter, one may be the tortoiie, (They can use any 

angle, straight news or feature type depending upon the characteri 
or events they choose,) 

Note: Why '^The Tortoise and the Here'*? For motivat ion ! The tortoise and the 
hare interview always turns out to be a comedy. The kids enjoy w^'ching 
it and are motivated to try sonwthing like It themselves* 

Several itudents apply for the same Job that is advertised fn the classified 
section of the newspaper. One student becomes the^^boss,** He i ntervl ews each 
applicant* Advanced preparat ion needed here on the part of both teacher and 
students. The interviewer must set up certain quel i fi cat ions for the appli- 
cant to meet* He must have his questions prepared. 

The ^^silent language** can be taught with newspaper pictures showing the Im- 
portance of facial expressions In communication. Examples; grief, surprise, 
anger, happt ness , . . , (Can lead to a discussion and activities ibout kinetics 
as a form of communication*) 

Discuss arid Illustrate with examples these functions of the naws story i to 
inform, to entertain, to help,,,. Shows the variety of types of news stories. 

Find a good **human Interest*' story* It's intereiting to see where this Saads 
in group discussion. If the human interest story Is about an anima!, the kfds 
always have storiei to tell about their pets. Human Interest stories about 
people bring out a lot of personal feel Ings, A good story with a picture Is 
even better. Overtonei of group counsel 1 ng hare. 

Read and claiii fy edi torials according to purposes such as to inform, to argue, 
to educate, to explain, to entertain, to praise, to attack, to defend*., » 

Compare an editorial with a news story on the iame subject. Was the news 
aKptalned In any way? Was the edltor-s opinion expressed? Who decides what 
stand the newspaper shall take on an issue? Should the news madia have this 
much influence on the public? 

Compare the coverage of the same story or event by a big city newspaper and 
your local weekly. How is the story presented in aacH? Why does the local 
paper probably give more space to the item? (The local paper may give the 
story front page coverage including a photo, while the big city daMy may Just 
print a small news I tern tucked away on an Inside page* Often the local paper 
includes a feature or human interest angle.) 

Discuss sentence structure of an edItorlaU what makes an editorial different 
from a news story? 



52, Have a ehild find a political or h I s tor 1 ca 1 cartoon , Tall why It is significant 
or why it is huiTOrous, Explain what characters are represented and explain 
the situation or background. 

53- Select TV programs to watch on a certain evening using the TV schedule in the 
newspaper as a guide. Encourages selectivity, 

5^* Chooie laveral iocial problems that are currently being covered in the newspaper 
(local political situation, the crisis at the zoo over the bears, vandalism in 
the park, drug related crimas, ecology,,,). Form groups of no more than 5 
students for each interest group. The group discusses ^ researches in the news- 
paper as to facts and opfnions relating to the problsm. Consider both ^*pro** and 
*'con** arguments* Interview adults and other students* The group Is to agree 
on one possible course of action which thfty feel would be a logical step toward 
the solution of that problem. One group member reports orally to the rest of the 
class, (Often two or three groups choose the same problem to discuss. It*s 
most interesting to hear the different ways of solving the same problem,) 

55* Search for the stories, features or editorials or pictures that illustrate the 
following basic truths ; 

Man is helpless agalnit nature 

Man is not helpless against nature 

Man has a ■*human interest** in animals 

Man is determined to succeed 

Man loves to laugh 

Man loves children and babies 

Man li intereited in the strange or unusual 

Man is cruel 

Man is kind 

Man has courage 

Clip the example and present orally, (It li possible to get around the class 

in one^SO-minute period although often the class geti "hung up" on some discussion 

point, ) 

Note: Develop your own bailc truths with your students* 

56, Ask a student to present orally an editorial that means something specfal to 
him. He may duplicate the editorial and distribute i t to the class, or 
preient It ysing the overhead projector. The student conducti the class 
diicussion. He prepares dlicuision questions Including some Items ,that may be 
argymentati ve. Include fact and opinion in some aspect of the discussion. 
(The local newspaper Is a good source for this activity since the editorials 
usually deal with local happen ings , ) 

Pretend you have a scheduled Interview with ? , What questions 

would you ask? Role-play ft. — ™ — — = 
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58. A special speaker for your elass might be a man from the crrculatton department 
of your newspaper. Ask for a "feature" type presentatfon of mayhem and mishaps 
in the cireulatlon department. Naturally he explains the process of ci rculatio n 
as he tells his anecdotes. How about a photographerl A reporter? 

59. Clip ten articles on pollution. Ask a student if he discovered types of 
pollution other than air or water pollution. List the types of pollution he 
found and the number of s tor i es dea 1 i ng with each type. 

Write two paragraphsi a. he feels pollution is or has or wi 11 affect 

him personal ly 

b. What he as an individual can do about It? 
Note! Heated class discussions have started with this activity. 

60. List and. locate all places named on the front page only. Sometimes kids must 
go to the atlas to find them. 

61. See how many states are mentioned in one Issue of the newspaper. (sklmminq) 
Someone may want to carry it further and see how many days It takes to mention 
ail 50 states , 

62. Individual students place a real classified ad in the tocal newspaper. Parents 
must give permission to sell the item. Have reports on responses to the ad 
the cost, prof i t .loss. * 

63. Find headlines In a newspaper that may be misleading or that are slanted. 
(Slanted according to whom?) Discuss. 

64. Headlines advertise the story to follow. Scan a page of a newspaper. Tell which 
Ir^^^n^""' '''^ '''' "^'^ °' 'VP., posltlSn'on page, or 

65. Have students clip and select stories of interest to them. Separate story and 
headline. Then match headlines to the correct story. ' - ^ 

Bring "^^5 fl?^ (^^"'l^^.the S W's (who, what, where, when, why) in each 

story. Identify the "lead." A sixth W Is called a WOWI A wdw uses a itartllng 
statement as the first sentence of the story. 

Select one aspect of the news, weather, for example. Follow it through for one 
ho!^H°' reports, wQather stories, weather charts, . . Crelte bulletin 

boards. This encourages dai ly use of the newspaper. 

Variationi Use ^current news story. Follow it through day lay day. 

Have itudents find background material about the people or 
location of the story. Follow their leads in discussing 
the information. Note how the story moves from the front 
pages of the newspaper to the Inside pages and finally 
diiappears. - 



66, 



67. 
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68. Dfsplay the front page of the newspaper and a world map on ths bulletin board. 
Each day on^ student salecti what he considers to be the five most important 
stories of the day. With eolored yarn and pins, he connects the front page 
story to the location on the world mip, Indrviduals sign up in advene^ to 
accept this responsibility, 

69. Kfds think that history Is the past. Show them that history Is also NOW Ask 
two or three students to clip what they think are the five most i mportant stories 
that appaar on the front page each day. Put the storli^n a folder. At the end 
of one month, have the class decide whether some of these—and .which ones-"wm 
be mentioned in history books in the year 2050. Is history being made now? 



70. 
71. 



Plan a meal choosing foods mentioned in a grocery ad. Itemize each product 
purchased and the cost. Total the bilK How much change from a $20 bill? 

Discuss display ads. Clip or draw examples of the following ways that adver- 
tisers get people to buy a certain product, (Use examples from magazines and 
TV as well , ) ^ 



basic ad 

eye appeal 

happy family appeal 

**an expert says * , 

"famous people say, 

"everybody 1 1 kes * , 

snob appea I 

youth appeal 

symbols 

''it's new!" 

humble approach 

Stat I st I cs 



Show the package and the brand name 

A mouth-watering colored pfcture of F t 

Your family Will be as happy as this one If you use it 

People feel experts should know_ 

People like to use the same thing as the person 
they admire^ 

All different kinds of people think it's great/ 
Be 1 ike weal thy people who use it 
"That's where lt*s at, baby!" 
Jo! ly Green Giant 

It's Improved; it's something special. 
We're trying so hard to please you 
We took a survey^ 



concern for the publfc good We don't pollute the air or water when we 

produce ft* 



romantic appeal 
humor 



Everyone else will think you're gorgeous 
or handsome i f you use i t * 

If the Joke is funny enough, you'll remember 
the product. 
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72, Don't forget the value of good old pleasure reading. Allow kids some relaxing 
time with their newspaperi, 

73. Compile a list of abbreviations found In the newspaper. Good project for one 
or two kids. At the end of their week, they report and explain. Keep adding 
to the list on the bulletin board. (FBI, UP I, ABM, AP) 

7^. Compile a newspaper booklet. Students must know something about the newspaper 
before they can work effectively with it. So from September through Christmas, 
do different activities usfng each i tern on the list. In January, put a booklet 
together. Yes, It's cutting and pasting, and what It amounts to really Is a 
review of the newspaper. Working one 50-minute period a day, it takes about 3 
days to complete. 

Directions: Clipped examples of the following items should appear in your 
newspaper booklet. Label each example. 

1. An International news story 13. A small ad (box type) 

2. A national news story U. a classified ad 

3. A regional news story IS, a cartoon (not a comic strip) 
t. A local news story 16. Horoscope or crossword puzzle 

5. A picture story I7. Some vital statistics 

6. A human interest story 18. A story, ad, or review about local 

7. An editorial entertainment 

8. A Letter to the Editor" 19. A column (written oy a columnist) 

9. The masthead 20. A recipe or story on homemaking 

10. A two column, two-bank headline 21. A radio or TV schedule 

11. A one column, three-bank headline 22. The Index 

12. A story with a by-llne 23. A sports story 

2^. A story about weather or a "boxed'i weather report 

25. An item about church news or a story found on the financial page. 

75. Look for a recipe In the newspaper— preferably cookies, pie, cake, or some other 
l<.nd of goodie. ' If this idea appeals, have someone prepare the food and serve 

It to the class. If this activity must be graded, guarantee an ''A" If the students 
bring a note from home saying the kitchen had been cleaned spotlessly after the 
project. (Public relations, you know, and It always brings a laugh.) Kids like 
to work in pairs on this one. Introduce the vocabu I ary word "palatable." 

76. Draw a "funny" car. Write a classified ad to accompany It. 

77. Can your students follow directions? Many newspapers print step-by-step directions 
on how to fold a pressman's hat. Call your newspaper. There are several advan- 
tages to this ones 

Kids must follcw exact directions or It won't work. 
It's fun. ' ' ' ' — 

Pisposes of sKcess newspaper in your room at the end of the day 
because the kids wear them on their heads right out the door! 

78. Compile a list of ways the newspaper can be used afte r it has been read. 

Second time around" could be the title. ~ 
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Conduct a speed drill in finding materials through the use of the newspaper index 

.^rh«ni* 'r^ ^? atmosphere and situation of your classroom or 

school. Good individual project for some student who has the inspiration and 
the inclination^ 

Write a "Little Known Facts" column. Can be done with small groups. (For some 
strange reason, this activity always ends in a "Trivia" column but it's fun.) 
Allow bulletin board space to add new items as they are discovered. 

Work the crossword puzzle in the newspaper. Can be done as a class project when 
everyone has the sap paper. Or duplicate one and work it together. (Fearless 
students may have 2k hours to research a word that stumps the'c ass f he falls 
he pays some dire penalty. " raiis. 

Students write a classroom column based on Ann Landers type of material. 

wlthirthem'^^ar ""'^I ''■"y words In English contain smaller words 
w.th.n them. An oppoword yses the opposite of the little word Inside a regular 
word Rainstorm might become sunstorm or raincalm . Became would turn intl 
P^went . How about together into tobringhe'R ' 

The newspaper plays a minor but important part in the activity. The newspaoer 
IS used only as an aid to build an oppoword vocabulary. The students skim coLns 
ook.ng for oppoword poss IbM i t les . Bui ld a possible^ocabulary on thi board 
nit of'worJs* '"'J^^' "^"-^ "•-P'P*^ helps'creaJe a d'erslfie 

The object, of course, Is to write a unified paragraph on some specific subject. 

Examplej An^oppoword paragraph can be a stopling outcident for stusmooths . The 

^5 a trewomandous downrgar of Uunhf. . u,h». .^.^ 

Mfsit H«r"i\'; not foot 1 capped Tn this standuation once they 
Hoi might oppoword paragraphs are wholeicu larly fun to do. 

feafure^ oi etu^e ' ""'^^Pr "-'^ " ^ ^"'^ 'v-'^' Select a news, 

anf sub iect area* rhn^f" story that has high Interest in your grade 

and subject area. Choose a familiar tune. Individual students may write the 

guTtir^selhr lutH" the piano i^. fl^d 

fni ?oraet iti °' ? ' * "P^''^- Sing it a couple of times, laugh 

e errifrfSF a ew w eks'"""' ^'"^^"9 -"9^ 



Examplei (Tunes Raindrops Keep Fall In' On My Head) 
(Continued on following page) 
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Head] ine ; YOUTI-'S DEATH 
SMOG HILATED 

Pesticides keep get tin' In my hair 

And Just like the guy who tried to take a breath of air 
Ha didn't last long 

Cuz, smog and pollution got in his lungs 
But there's one thing I know: 
The stuff they send to fill us, wi 11 kill us 
It won't be long 'til relatives step up to "will" us 
Pesticides keep gettin' in my Hair Composers- 

And the people are beginning not to care ~ — ^ 

They think it's a big Joke Two smiling, ^» 

But I m gonna stop the smog without help proud sixth - * 

It's not all right .^^^ boys 

Our air is up tight, 

Conduct a "Who Am 1 7" game based on persons recently in the news. (No more than 
one week at a time and for only a. few minutes, or it palls.) Can I Imi t to" f ront 
page personalities. Promptet scanning front page at least. 

Create a collage of faces clipped from the newspaper. Display. 

Variationi One girl did a collage of animals. It took her a long time though. 

88. Do an advartislng "layout" for anything the student might like to sell. Consider 
artwork, slogans, type of print, size, and color. Display. 
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NOTES ON IMPROViSATION 



A Supplement to the District English Program 

by 

Judy Hunger 
Nawport High SGhool 



Expectation Zk suggests extensive use, of dramat i c f mprovi sat i on . James Moffett 
prasants a convincing rationale for the use of Improvisations as a core language 
experience from kindergarten through high school. The improvisation might be 
taught as an end in itself, like a piece of cfeative writingv"" an imaginative 
invention performed for an audience. It is surely a means for students to arrive 
it a better understanding of themselves and of conflict in their lives, But most 
important in an English classroom, it is a means for students to develop fluency 
of response^ to learn to lliten Intently and crea 1 1 ve 1 y , to practice entering 
imaginatively Into a created situation^ and to sense possibilities of dramatic 
conf I ict i 

The best and happiest way for the teacher to prepare to use improvisations 
in the classroom is to take a class in Improvi sational drama or In som© other way 
to get some experience actually do i ng improv 1 sa t I ons , Another possibility is to 
observe a colleague using improvl sat Ion i n the classroom^ to arm yourself with 
ideas and plunge* Here are some suggestions. These ideas were gleaned from 
or inspired by Jerry Siefart in a class in improv I sat 1 ona 1 drama given at Bellevue 
CQmmunity Col lege * 

Begin each improvi sat Ion sess ion with relaxation. Go through a yoga relaxation 
roytin© or move ippntaneoui ly to musICi Stydenti learn to relax in order to con-^ 
centrate and focus their creative energy, You might suggest that they prepare 
for writing or any creative task with the same relaxation and concentration rou- . 
t i ne. 

In the early stages there Is no audience, Studenti are not performeri; they are 
all participants. They work as a whole class or in small groups. They will need 
space and some movable chairs and perhaps some empty boxes. 



What To Do 



How To Tal k About I t 



Play some games to ease into impro-' 
vi sat ion I 



Ulrect the students to explore the 
room by moving around it freely (in 
^silence)* Concentrate on the spaces 
and the moods of different parts of 
the room* 



Have students bring sticks, cans, 
5 whatever. Improvise 

rEKjC^> 



Ask how it felt to be in different parts 
of the room. What did they discover about 
a place they thought they were thoroughly 
familiar with? How fully could they con- 
centrate? Were they distracted by the 
preience of others? 

Ask what they learned about liitening. 
About ereati ve listening. Could any per- 
sons antic I paTe what others would do? 
How? ■ " . 



I 



What To Do 



Hov; To Tal k About I t 



Dipeet the itudents to explore the 
iounds of thu room in relaxed posf- 
tion v/ith eyes clos^di 



What did they d i scover? Could they con- 
centrate better or not as well v/ith eyes 
elosed? 



Direct the students to sit In circlei 
in small groups. Each group chooses 
a word and **passes*' It around the 
circle, varying the Intonation and 
the tempos 



This IS fun and funny. Tlia students J 
will be surprised at the amount of mean^ 
ing communicated by intonation alone* 
They'll want to talk about this and to 
think of examples of the ways persons com" 
municate different things with the same 
word or sentence. 



Use a large cardboard box or some 
such indestructible object* (Don'tp 
whatever you do, use a ichool chair 
for which there seems to be a sur^ 
prising amount of hps 1 1 1 I ty 1 ) Stu^ 
dents take turnsllftihg the object 
and placing it somewhere else Jn the 
room. The second time throughj they 
lift and place it imagining it to be 
a particular object or being. The 
third time they imagine I t to be a 
particular object or being for which 
they feel a very strong ymotfont 

Have students walk freely around the 
room. Ask them to imagine themselves 
walking barefoot on various surfaces 
(sharp stonies, hot cbneretep soft 
grass) or through various settings , 
(dense foreft, knee^deep water, a 
dark al ley) * 



What was ^communicated? Gould you guess 
actions* emotlonSj or situations from 
ges t ures and movemen ts? 



How did it feel? How fully were' you able 
to experience the imagined sensations? 
What is the difference between an imagined 
sense experience and a real one? 



Direct the students to form small 
groupi and to pantomime variQus 
actions of animals or humans or 
machines, .The others In the group 
might try guessing what is being 
pantomimed. Then tlie whole group 
might try becoming a single machine* 
One of the most inventive improvi^ 
sationi I have ieen wai, a group of 
about ^Ight Nev/port students being 
a Cadillic^^ lights ^ doors, con^ 
*ertibie top --while another stu* 
dent Improvised a commercial *'hard 
sel 1 



Does your own belief in your imaginary 
experience inf luence how ful ly your audi'^ 
ence believes In your performance? How 
can you tell when performers are honest? 
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What To Do 



How Tu Talk Abcut l£ 



Hoy€ the Sbudants gently intQ cliar^ 
aetarl *!at ion. All persons partici- 
pate at first in graup or crowd Im- 
provisations; In other words-, there 
is no audience. Improvise such 
group scenes as the school lunch 
jine^ a family reunion^ a train sta-* 
tion, th^ waiting room of a hospitals 
the waiting room of an employment 
office. The students will bugin 
working out a repertory of characters 
You might occasionally esk thim to 
portray a character from s book or 
play they have read. Then play with 
some frame images for characters to 
widen the realm of imiginativo poi" 
slbllltlasi Ask students to play 
persons with the character i st 1 ci of 
animals or persons from fables and 
folk tales such as Chicken Little, 
Red Riding Hood, the Wolf, the 
Cheshjre Cat^ or Little Red Hen. Or 
have the students pantomlma animals 

a birdp snake, citj flyi duckp 
rabbi t and then become a person 
with the characteristics of this 
creature. Or ask the stydents to 
become a charicter with a particular 
dominant trait or dominant eTOtloni 
such as chcerinesSi pessimism^ 
anxlousneiSj i rr i tabj I i ty ^ bi j i ous- 
ness^ wonder j hautlncss, conceit* 
You might than direct the studgnts 
to place these charaetari In imuslng 
combinations for given situations. 



Whit v/as your character like? What are 
his traits? What is his background? 
Did the other students find him believable? 
Were some of the characters in the lmpro= 
visation flat, some round? What makes the 
difference? How did your character react 
to others In the improvisation? Why? 



When students are at ease wi th impro- 
vising , move Into minimal situations 
from literature or diicysslont (See 
the sophomore guide for iuggestloni 
for working with *'He)lo Out There*' 
and "The End of Something'* as exam^ 
pies.) A minimit s i tuat Ion might be 
somathing like this: Three students 
are directed to play mother, fatherp 
and son. The son must break the 
news to his parents that he failed 
math* You might then direct tht stu- 
dents to replay the same but with 



Discussion will vary, depending on your 
uses of the improvi lation. See the 
Sophomore sect Ion for ideas for djicuision* 
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What To Do 



How To Talk About I t 



father and son reversing roles* Or 
you might then complicate the situa- 
tion by adding another characiiir 
perhaps a younger sister who ilways 
gats straight A's. Or ^ lat^rj yoy 
might take ^ minimal situaiJon like 
t'lib 3nd instruct each character 
^^^paruiely out of ttie others* hear- 
ing* the son is instructed to break 
thi^ news co his parents about a fail- 
ing grade; the mother Is Instructed 
thit^ she is the kind, of person who 
wants peace in the family at any 
price and wiio tries to avoid unpleas* 
antnes.s by not al lowl ng unpleaiant 
subjects to arise; the father is In^ 
structed that he has been itruggllng 
all day witn a particylarly itupid 
office employee and that he is on a 
rampage about the poor job that the 
public schools are doing and the Im- 
perfect products they turn out as 
graduates. 

Work with setting: Students fmpro^ 
vise children entering a haunted 
house^ or persons in a cold waiting 
room, or a girl and her grandmother 
in grandmother's musty | brick-g- 
brack house. 

Work with theme: Studsnti invent 
their own eharactars ^ sett 1 ng ^ and 
situation with no givens but a themep 
perhaps an Idea from a recent discus- 
sion or the theme of a play or book . ■ 
(wommun I cat ion^ youth and age^ dis- 
Mluifonment, for eximple)* 

^ t€ 

The improvisation groupi might perform other creative tasks as well, They might ' 
act out student wr i tten d la logue or plays^ they might act out plays or scenes from 
plays being read In cliis , they mi ght adapt and perform works of fiction for cham- 
ber theater or readtrs* theater/ They wl 1 1 probably think of more things to do on 
their own;- who knows what might happen If English studenti are not confined .to d0sks? 
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The essential idea for the BESSICURD is that an entire, three-year Junior hiqh 
school Engl ish-Socjal Studies curriculum can be structured around certain core quf^s- 
tions which are at the center of linguistic and social concerns. These core ques- 
tions, which recur spirally and are not assigned to any ont qrado, niiv be seen in 

terms of Kenneth Burl^e's [The Grammar of Motives] five-part analysis of any human 
act' - — „ / . 



A CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTED ON CORE QUESTIONS 

SCENE '^What are the forces that shape us? 

What place is this? 
Where are we now? 
\/here^S the action? 

2' ACTOR Who's doing this stuff? 

Who are the qood guys? 
Who are the bad quys? 
^^What do wa believe about ourselves? 

3* ACT What's happening? 

What does It all add up to? 
How do you create? 

4. AGENCY What are the tools? 

What are the 'institutions? 
What Is the language? 
How do they operate? 

5. PURPOSE What Is everybody try Inn to do? 

What am I trylnci to do? 
Whites It all for? 
Is i t for anything? 

The core questions above are merely Illustrative. Thay could have been written 
lany other ways. Basically, they add up to three very large human concerns: 

1 . Who am I? 
'2, Where am I? 
3. What can I do? 

As an eKample of the pervasive nature of the core questions, let us take two ex- 
amples, and on the next page see what coronary questions are implied. 

Under SCENE, we will select What^are^jth^for^ us? 

Under ACTOR j V/hat do we bel fev_e about ourselves? 



in many 



ILLUSTRATION OF EXPANDED CORE aUESTIOMS 



Seleetad Core Questloni What Are the Forces that Shape Us ? 

Corollary Questions Subset: (Poiifbla additional questions that grow out of tha 

core quest ion * ) 

A. How do factors of heredity shape us? 

B, How do factors of environment shape us? 
C* How do we learn our behavior? 

D. How does our family affect us? 

E. How do groups and Instftutlons affect us? 

F. How does the family of man affect ui? 

G. How do role^expectat Ions affect us? 

H. How does our culture affect us? 

U How does our physical environment affect us? 

and io on. 



Selected Core Question: What Do We Believe About Oursalv es? 

Corollary Questions Subset i (Poiiible additional questions that grow out of the 

core queitlonj 

At What should we believe about ourselves? 

B, Are we basically good or bad? 

C, What is good or bad? Who decides? 

D, How do other people and forces affect our idea of ourselves? 

E, How does one's Idea of himself affect his behavior? 

F, How do the imiges we project of ourselves compare with 
what we think of ourselves? 

G, How do we react to the Images of ourselves held by others? 

H, What needs are stronger than the nead to be eurselves? 
L How do we form opinions of others? 

J. Do we eKpect people to fit Into cetegories? 

K. How do we react to the people who do not conform to our 

categorization of them? 

L* What are the results of such categorizing? 

and io on* 
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Given the CORE QUESTIONS, hm^ does the teieher translate them into eUssroom 
action? The paradigm on these pages Is suggested as a model for the carrying 
through of any selected question from Initial involvement to completion. On the 
following pages, we will apply this paradigm to a single CORE QUESTION to illustrate 
the process « 

PARADIGM 

1. Involvement" ""^ that which movis the student off-center 

Here's a little something, friends, that ought to rock you 
Just a tad ; a f i Im 

a vi 5 i t 

an event 

a story^ poem^ p'ay» novel, biographyi essay 
a recording 
a confrontation 

2, Mesearch- 'That In which the student iearches for how this affects me 

Now that you-ra Interested, let's talk about what this may 
mean^ small group discuss Ion 

class sharing of small group findings 

3^ Def inl t ion — that in which the student itatii the problem 

Let's get a handle on the dimensioni of this things proposal ^ 
reactfonj reproposal for what ft Is that we need to find out. 

^* Mobi 1 izat lon" "that in which the students and teacher propose the 
work to find out what It Is that we need to find out. 

Hare are the plans of attacks independent study 

group study 
t ime al lotment 

5. Search""that In which the student labori 

Thrash it out kids: readings 

seminars 
research 
role-playing 
media 
vl si ts 

hypothesizing 
testing 

6i Statement -"that In which the student forms ^ reforms solutions 



Whit*d you find out?: pipers 

talks 

pfesentations 



7i Action- 'thit in which the student does iomathlng as i result of his 
i nqu! ry 

What place ti this? 
Where are wa now? 
What have we beeom? 
Whit ihil 1 wi do? 



EXAMPLE OF A SINGLE CORE QUESTION CARRIED OUT THROUGH THE 
LEARNING PARADIGM FOR GRADE SEVEN 

Core Question: How Do Factors in Our Environment Shape Us? 
Sub Question: How Does our Family Affect Us?" ~" 

1, INVOLVEMENT--Days 1 and 2 (all suggestions for days are apppoximate) 

A. Class experiences film. Nanook of the North {Call Film Rental Desk of 

Seattle Public Library, MA k 3800) 

B. Class experiences a happening in which three quest speakers from widely 
varying family backgrounds relate their childhood experiences. (Guests 
may be chosen from other students, teachers, administrators, coimunlty 
leaders, etc. For optimum effectiveness guests should be selected care- 
fully and given an adequate briefing on the types of information de- 
sired prior to their presentation. This could be done by giving each 
guest a list of questions relating to their type of fami ly strycture, 
function of family members, social sanctions, customi, etc.) 

It. MESEARCH— Days 3 and ^ 

A, Form small groups of 5-7 students 

B. Appoint leader and recorder for each group 

C. Direct each group to answer What Did You See and H ear? 
Directions can include a ditto which 1 ists these questions: 

1, What facts did you see or hear? 

2. What Judgments did you see or hear? 
3« What emotions did you see? 

h. What causes did you see or hear? 

5. What effects did you see or hear? 

6. What did you see or hear that you 1 iked? 

h What did you see or hear that offended you? ■ 
8. What impressed you? 

D, At end of period or in next class period, students return to large group 
where group leaders and reporters report their findings to the whole group. 
At this time learning-games may enliven the reporting: 

1. Fact/Judgment Censor Game--As students report what they believe to 
be their facts or Judgments, one or a cofnnittee of students acts 
as a censor board to rule on whether statements reputedly so are 
real ly factual. 

^' ^®l*^'°"f^lP"ST'"|nS Game--Teach categories of observation-- 

f act, Judgment, cause, result, etc.— on one side of board and student 

: '■eporters write their group observations on the other 

student writes his observation, he and a helper extend a string from 
their statement to the categorization word that matches the observation. 
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ML DEFINITION"Day 5 



A. 



Students return to small groups where they attempt to form a BIG 
QUESTION that will account for the situation under discussion and will 
form the basis for the rest of the unites work. 

The question should be formed by students but the teacher should help 
them form a question that is 

h sufficient to be worthy of investigation by a large group 

2. likely to yield insight Into the area under investigation 

3* within the ability, or not too far over the ability, of the students 

4. within the resources available in the school and community. 

Example of BIG QUESTIONS students may create: THIS IS THE MOMENT OF TRUTH 



Why don't those people do things ) 
the right way? ) 
Why don't those people do things ) 



Ike v^e do? 
Why aren't they more like us? 
Where did they ever learn to do 
things i Ike that? 



Students will have to be assisted to see 
that their responses in fact constitute a 
profile of their own values; 
) 2, Students will have to be assisted to see 
) that the rea 1 big questions that need In- 
) vestigating are: 
) a. HOW DID WE GET THESE VALUES? 
) b. HOW DOES ANYONE GET THEIR VALUES? 



IV. MOBILIZATION— Day 6 

Set up students into investigating teams around the BIG QUESTION or aspects 
of it they are particularly interested in* 

( L Do all societies have families? 

( 2. Do families everywhere have the same structure? 

( 3* What are the various functions of the family? 

{ What are the contribut Ing roles of various family members? 

V, SEARCH--Days 7-1? 

A, Sample Structure: Mondayp Wednesday-"whole group meets , reads^ discusses^ 

etc. 

Tuesday J Thyrsday=-smal 1 group work^ Investigation 
Friday individual work, teacher=student conferences, 

B, Class Readings: 

Unit 3""The Family, from Bellevue Social Studies Program 

Seventh Grade Han and Society 

A Novel, from such ai The Pea_rl , John Steinbeck 

Little Br i tches ^ Ralph Moody 

Owl 5 in the Family , Farley Howatt 

The Yearl Ing , Mar jorie Rawlins 

My Friend Fl Icka / Mary O'Hara 

Henry I Ml, Joseph Krumgold 
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The Good Earth, Peirl Buck 



A Short Story, from such as Fl ight ; John Steinbeck 

The Sn e aker Crisis , Shirley Jackson 

We A in^ Poor, Just Broke , Dick Gregory 

Short Stlactibnsi 

Family Structure and Roles of Members 

''Maine and Har ChMdrtn," Milton ShaplrQ) From the paperback A Fami 
"The Blanket*'^ Floyd Dell 
"Ha* penny," Alan Paton 

"Bill," Zona Gale 



Kj nds_of Amer I can Fam 1 1 1 e s 
"Roosevelt Grady," Louisa Shotwell 

"Everything But Moneys" Sam Levenson 

"The St range ri That Came to Towns" 
Ambroie Flack 

Fami ]y Conf 1 let 

"The Sneaker Crisis," Shirley Jackson 

"The Quirrelj" Eleanor Farjeon 

"I Got a Name," Zachary Gold 

A Drama from such ai Life wi th Fat her ; Howard Lindsay and Rusiell Krause. 

A Poem, from such as "A Mother's Advice to Her Son," Langiton Hughes 

"My Papa^s Waltz," Theodore Roethke 

Filmi* 

Nomadi of the Jungle (order from Bellevue F? Im Guide) 
Four FamHiis (Seattle Public Library) 

Language Investigation: 

The Indo-Europian Fami ly of Languages 



) is a Way of Feel ing , Macmillan 
) Gateway English 

From Introduction to 
LI terature i Available In Ware= 
house . 



From A Fami ly^ js a Way of 
Fee 1 } ng 

From Playing I t Cooj^ , Crois^ 
roads Paper back Series, 

Introductioh to Literature 



From I 've Got a Name , Ho1t-s 
Inipact P aperback Series 



other Language Families 

(mitarial available from Coordinator for Engnsh Language) 

E. Written Composition Skills: 

Concept of the eompositlon as a family of paragraphs 
(materials available from Coordinator for English Langyage) 

F. Oral Compsition Sklllsi 

Semmars on the readings 

on the progress of invastigations 
on continuing questions 
on values ai they develop 

on skill problems encountered during inveiti gat lonSf 

G. Role-playingi 

1, Students may role-play situations that illustrate conflicting values 
that emerge from the investigations. 

2* Studenti may role-play critical family-decision situations that are 
In the readings^ (an effective technique Is to role-play the 
I i tarary si tuatlon before the itudents have read the work, the 
teachar having supplied the role'-play Ing situation from the story 
without naittes or places* Students who have role-played critical 
situationi from a short story before reading the story approach the 
reading with a heightened interest*) 



Vh STATEMENT-- Days 18-20 



Students report the eulminition of their invaitf gat ions through some or all 
of the following mediae 

A. Skits 

1* depicting family members in various (idealized or undesirable) roles 
2t types of family crises and forms of solutions. 

B, Compositions read to che entire class or small groups. 

1. Placed in a culture primitive from our point of view, ant ici petiss , 
describe, and resolve a single problem of adjustment. (See Stone Age 
Peppl e_ Today » James Ba 1 dwl n and F our Wayi of^e i ng Human , Gene 

tisi^kf ~' " " ^ ; . ^ V' 

2. Deicribe what p rob lemi you would present to a society different from 
your own Into which you might parachute from a disabled plane. 

C* Improvisations-construct i col lage of The Family of Man on one entire 
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or two collages by two groups showing competing points of view on the 
same theme. Present the collages to the entire class with spoken art, 
fnusic correlatid to the theme, pantomiBw, etc. 

H. Defrne a class position paper on the development of the family in our 
society during the next twenty years. 

VII. ACT|ON--Day 21 

Students form a "Dear Abby" agency for two weeks to answer questions from 
other classrooms on family problems. 



f 

1 
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EXAMPLE OF A SINGLE CORE QUESTiON CARRIED OUT THROUGH THE 
LEARNING PARADIGM FOR GRADE EIGHT 

Core Question- How Do Fac t ors In Our EnvirQnment Sh^pe Us ? 
Sub Question: ^dt factors? 

I, INyOLVEMENT^-Days 1 and 2 (all suggestions for days are ipproximate) 

A, Class experiences filrr,, 16 In W ebster Grove (available fn district film 
library) i The film explores middle^class" values In a wtll-to-doj middle 
V/est suburb, portraying experiences rather similar to those in Ballevue, 
It may anger soma students, 

B, Class exparUnces film, The Qui e t One (avaMable from Film Rental Desk 
of Seattle Public Libriry , MA ^" 3800) . Part One shows a disturbed boy 
In Harlem who llvfeS with his grandmother, Part Two deals with the re- 
suits of hii environment and the treatment of his problem, 

JL MESEARCH--Day 3 

Form imal I groups of 5-7 students* 
Appoint leader and riporter for each group* 
Direct each group, perhaps with a ditto of directions, to 

1 . List all you saw 

2. Categorize all you saw under these headings: 
facts 

emotions f ; 

problams 
causes 

what you 1 i ked 
what offended you 
what impressed you 

3. Generalize by asking: 
what do the films have in CQmmon? 
what relationship is there? 

III. DEFINITION--Oay 4 

A* Class meets in large group again and small -group reportars relate their 
group activities from day 3* (See fact-Judgment game and relationship 
game in Seventh Grade Units,) At this point the teacher may call atten^^ 
t ion to the student Ideas that ment ion environment or factors In our 
envi ronment i j *e. , family, home, wealth, etc* Ask students to write on, 
board ganeraUzations that come close to the core quest ion of how factors 
In olir environment shape us, Examples of general izat Ions studenti may 
makei ■ • ^ ■ . 



The kids In the movies were different because of where they lived. 
The kidi in the f 1 rst film ware a lot better off than the kids in the 
second fl Im, 

The fl Ins don* t have anything at all to do with each othari 



A, 
C, 
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B. At this point, the MOMENT OF TRUTH for the unit, the students should 
see or may need assistance to see the DIG QUESTIONS: 



1. What are the factors of env 1 ronment? 
2» What effect do they have upon us? 

IV. MOBILIZATION — Day 5 \ 

A. Ask each student to make a jist of the I tenis that make up his environ- 
■ ment • 

B. Share these 1 1 sts f or 'a eonTpos i te 1 1 st to be written on the board or 
on a poster . 

C* Inform students that they now have a good start on identifying the 

elements and effects of envi ronment ; that the investigation of further 

elements and effects will proceed through readings and activities. 
Students may group themselves Into investigating teams around partlcula 
areas of interest . 

V/ SEARCH"Day5 6-15 

A, Readings on Courtship 

Chapters 6- 7- 8 from Home t o In dian by Santha Rama Rau (Scholastic Book 
Services, 50*) * 

B, Readings on Teen Age Environment 
Selections from Home to India 

Poemi ''My Parents Kept Me from Chi Idreh Who Are Rough,-' by Stephen 
Spender. 

C* Readings on Contrast ing Envl ronments 



Selections from Four Faml I lesy by Margaret Mead 

' The_ Af^i rg i n I in ^ by Owen WI ster 

Two B loclci A^part I by Char 1 otte Leon Mayerson 
TAvon Library^ 60^) 
^ *^Cool Cos," by Bill Cosby , record album 
"The Lottery/* by Shirley Jackson 

Ral sin in the Sun , by Lorraine Hansberry 

Salectlons from L ord of the Fl ies , by Wi 1 1 iam Golding 

Survival , Scholast Ic L t terature Unit 

D, Readings on Changes in Environment 

Chapter 2, 'The Crossing^*' from The Uprooted by Oscar Hart In 
Select ions from The Grapes of . Wrath\ by John" Steinbeck 
Recordings, by Woodie Guthrie 
. SI Ida show j by Ron Ho/ art teaeher at Highland Junior High 

.. .. . ... . ^^^^ 



Smal 1 Group Activities 



1, Have each group choose an envi ronment to mvestigate 

detarrorating urban neighborhood 
small farm eommunity 
upper middle class suburb 
cob] mlnSng town 

high rise lakeside apartment : 

2, Ask each group to Investigate, discuss, then improvise role-playing 
presentation of dinner time at a home In the chosen community* 

Suggested Procedurei 

a, groups meet to define s i tuat Ion 

groups work on problem through research and materials supplied 
by teacher 

c. groups practice presentations 

d. groups present improvisations to large group 

e. large group d 1 scusses d 1 fferences and reasons f or d i f f erences In 
the presentations. 

Creat I ve Wr i t i ng 

1. Show pictures of differing environments' 

smog 
crowds 
luxury 
poverty 
rural area 
etc. 

2, Ask students r 

what they see, but also, 
what ' they ''hear" 
what they "sme! 1" 
what they i'taste" 
what they "feel" 
what happened Just before 
what happened Juit after 

where in the picture they wou Id 1 i ke to be 
.what they would Ilka 
what change they would try to bring about 

Language As Environment • 

Activities suggested by Chapter 7, "Languaglno ," from Teaching as a 
Subve r § i ve Act 1 v t ty ^ by Ne 1 1 Pos tman and Charles Weingartner* 



H. Reseirch 

Investigate and describa the affect of some aspect of envfronment upon 
some segmant of Amarican society durfng some period of U.S. history i 

westward movement 
colon ial t fmes 
the old South 
the flew South 

relocation of Japanesa durinp World War M _ _ ' 

dust bowl 

Northwest in the great lumbering days 
k EKperimant 

1, Members of a voiunteer group with parent permission may experiment 
with thai r own env I ronment and record the resul ts upon thamsalvesi 

wear ing. the same set of clothes to school all week 

limiting the finances of an indivtdyal or a family for one week 

meeting as a class in the boiler room or an unheated room or in the 

office 

2* Members of the group should careful ly note and record (nteractton 
between themselves and others. when thf env 1 ronment Is changed. 

VI. STATEMENT--Days 16 and 17 

A. Without being reminded of the list made on Day Sj group may be asked to 
write a (new.) 1 1 st of factors in their own environment. 

B. If class has saved them, old lists of factors in anvl ronment may now be 
compared and contrasted wi th the new lists, 

C. Class may now write papers encompasi ing the fr new insights into the 
core ques t i on , How Do Factori in Our Environment Shape Us ? 

VI i; ACTION 

The class may : 

A, Write to the management of industrial plants asking for Information about 
the company's plan for reducing pollution. 

B, Put on an assembly for another class or the school regarding anvl ron^ 
ment . • ' • 

C* Create a presentation Inspired by Ron Ho' s slide show. 
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EXAMPLE OF A SINGLE CORE QUESTION CARRIED OUT THROUGH THE 
LEARNING PARADIGM FOR GRADE NINE 



Cora Quest ioni How Do_ Fac tors in Ou r Env j ro nment Shape Us? 
Sub Quest Ion I How "Does Our Economre Envi r^Timent Shape Us? 

I. iNVOLVEMENT"-Day 1 (al 1 suggestions for days are approximate) 

A* Class axpariences economic fal lout through a field trip tot 

King County Refuse Stat ion, Maple Val ley 

St. Vincent da Paul Retail YardV Lake Un Ion , Seattle 

Any block of county road, along the shoulders and gutters 

B. The class should make a point to observe and record the type , frequency , 
and estimated Value present or implied In the objects thrown away. 

On the county road field trip, the students . m tght clean up the block 
and take the gathered debris to a refuse transfer station* In tabu- 
/lating their find 1 ngs a long the stretch of road , some itudents may 
wish to consult with the school of archeology at the University of 
Washington for professional methods of recording objects In a ^'dig,*^ 

n* MESEARCH--Day 2 

A. Form small groups of 5^7 stydents, 

B. Appoint a leader and reporter for each group. 

C. Direct each group to answer What Did You See? It is expected that 
students will di scuss value Judgnienti as well as facts. 

Examples of facts students may offer: 

, ■ Beer bot ties outnumber i ce cream wrappers J- 1. 

Filter tip cigarettes do not wear away with t f me. 

Examples of yalue Judgments students may offer: 

What kind of dlng-a- ting would throw something like this away? 
Gee! Some of this Is pretty neat stuff j . 

M iV bEFINITlON—Days 3 a 

At Class meets In large group and group reporters relate results of dis- 
cuiiions on day 2. At this point teacher may call attention to dis- 
tinction between factual observations and value Judgments through Fact- 
Judgment game or Relit ionshrp. String game descr I bed i n seventh grade 

B* Students are I I kely to react most strongly to the value judgments about 

cas toffs and garbage* They ,wi 1 1 react almost certainly if teacher in- \ 

quires about the Impl icat Ions of litter at any drlve-in hamburger stand, 
Is It the sign of a dagenarate taen age society? 

^; _;_.vv-:\7 ^ ^ ...... .... ... . 



C. Topic, the uacher or students ™y of fer for conslderat Ion include. 

Whites so bad about Iftter at fJr ? r,i^9 

^ho'u p^ld to c\l^l[ui ^l^]^ 't provides a Job for someone 

Thouiands of parsons from a camp- i n ral Ig ious group recently held a 
What do the proverbs say? Waste not. want not. 

What fs the value^of consumption to our economy? Do we value the ch^^r. 
product and the throw^away oontarner because of the graaLr Lpfov= 

IV. HOeiLIZATION-Day 5 

' Y!Lj'"?*"'r'?/°™ 31=0"' the BIG QUESTION 

th^^Sn^t J-^'""" """ "^ "^--t'" f"- changing their hyp'S.'s' during 

^Zi:^^ .nv..tl.ators. 

to work together. ^"P^^^^ °^ an hypothesis may wish 

y. SEARCH— Days 6-15 
A. Readings 

Selections from The Was temake r s . bv . ^ 

From Ref lect ions on a G f ft of a Watermelon P r ■ 

Steam Shovel Charles Ma lam ... 

^■Southbound on the Freeway,'' by Ma 
V :,^^0;Look at A^^^ 

Transcontintnt,'' by Donald Hal 1 ; ■ 



B. Areas for Investigation, I nqu 1 ry , /and Research 

The quintity of refuse from Bel levue comparad with another area of 

similar population, or with Ba 1 1 ard , the Cen t ra I D i s t r i ct of Seattl 
I ssaquah , 

Smal 1 , numerous water districts versus a Metro system. 
Abandoned errs: number, value, reasons, results, 

C. Language and Compos i t i on 

Explore the connotative (emot i ona 1 ) va 1 ues in various terms that maan 
similar ideas' 

garbage ' 
waste 
refuse 

offal / 
d i scard 
remnant 
bargai n 

A method of gaining Insight into the connotat ive va lues of apparent 
synonyms is to examine one of the games people play, the ■M=You-Hlm'' 
game: 

_L am eareful to shop vvi sely for bargai ns at rummage sales , 
You^ certainly seem to make good use of discards. 
It beats me how h£ean live with other people's garbrge. 

: D. Improvi sat ion 

Anthropologic Analysis: Bringto class a secret big of selected refuse, 
c Student group role plays archeologlsts f rom year JOOO and speculates 
about the naturr and qua 1 i ty of our civilization. 

STATEMENT" Day 16 ' 

.l?>'d^'^ts may del i ver papers ^ conduct debates , improv I se presentat ions that 
reflect their answers: to the B I G QUESTI ON , What: Can Be Said About a Socie ty 
(Economy) that Throws Away As _H u ch As We Do ? \ ^ ~ - - 

ACT I ON- -Day 17 

StudentB may wri te editorials, letters to the edi tor , letters to Congress 
letteri to rnduitrfes reflecting the ihsights developed during the unit. 



